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The Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University, for a long 
time, have had.a definite interest in citizenship education. They 
have considered the development of good citizens the major func- 
tion of tax-supported educational institutions. One product of 
this concern for citizenship was the sponsorship of the Detroit 
Citizenship Education Study from February, 1945 to February, 
1950. The Study grew out of the belief on the part of Detroit 
educational leaders that the level of citizenship in this country 
could be improved. 

The Study endeavored to find ways of increasing the under- 
standing, interest, competence, and participation of boys and 
girls in the activities of good citizens so that they would be ac- 
tive citizens throughout their lives. To fulfill this purpose, 
the Study procedures focused major attention on eight partici- 
pating schools. ‘The primary concern was that of seeing whether 
desirable changes could actually be put into practice in the par- 
ticipating schools. Those conducting the Study were not solely 
interested in finding out what was wrong with current citizen- 
ship education programs and then in making recommendations. 
They preferred to determine the need for change and then at- 
tempt to get the needed changes into actual school practice. 

The Staff members of the Study worked with the school facul- 
ties on a cooperative basis. Each school was expected to strive 
for improvements in its already existing citizenship program; 
each school was to be autonomous. The Study was committed 
to the principle that each of the schools was different and that 
this difference was to be honored. Consequently, though Staff 
members tried to stimulate citizenship activities, each school 


determined the nature of its own program and the extent of 
its participation in the Study. 

Two aspects of this cooperative method were emphasized: 
working on problems that were important to a school, and en- 
couraging widespread faculty participation. At all times, efforts 
were made to ascertain the school citizenship problems that 
seemed important to teachers agd then to work toward the solu- 
tion of those problems. Freque®gly this required deepening of 
insights, obtaining different viewpoints, and acquiring new in- 
formation until the solutions were found or the problems them- 
selves were redefined. 

Faculty participation always received a major emphasis, but 
participation by children, parents, and community leaders con- 
stantly increased during he Study. Basic, however, was the at- 
tempt to enable teachers to share in the development of the 
school’s citizenship program. 

Originally the central Staff consisted of five Detroit teachers 
and three teachers from institutions outside Detroit. Because 
of a death, resignations, and a lack of funds, the Staff at the end 
of the Study was composed of seven persons, all of whom had 
formerly been teachers in the Detroit schools. Four of the seven 
were with the Study during its entire existence. 

The three authors of this report worked closely with partici- 
pating schools throughout the five years of the Study. They saw 
the Study start, develop, and end. They worked patiently and 
cooperatively with teachers on difficult problems. During the 
last two years of the Study, by Staff agreement, they concentrated 
their efforts with four of the participating schools. They have 
had a personal, intimate relationship with the faculties of these 
schools. From this rich experience they have written an account 
of the Study efforts to improve the citizenship programs of these 
schools. They have described the development of the Study, the 


methods employed, and the areas included in the citizenship 
curriculum, 
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The cooperation of many persons made this report possible. 
Administrators displayed unusual educational leadership by 
their willingness to allow current practices to be submitted to 
careful scrutiny. The Staff members worked long hours and 
were sincerely devoted to their Study obligations. To these 
people sincere appreciation is extended. But the greatest mea- 
sure of gratitude belongs so thgsfiree hundred classroom teach- 
ers who tried to make life bétter for children by actively co- 
operating in the Study. Our debt to these teachers is very great. 


Stanley E. Dimond 
May, 1952 
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The Setting for the Study 


The democratic process is itself an asset with which, if we can find 
the enthusiasm and the skill to use it and the faith to make it strong, 
we can build a world in which all men can live in prosperity and peace. 

VANNEVAR BUSH 


CHAPTER ONE 


Improving Citizenship Education 
. 


1. THE ANCIENT CIVILIZATION of Etrovia each man owned his 
own well and diligently tilled his own field from year’s end to 
year’s end-pondering as He toiled on thfe wonders of little things. 
As the centuries passed, the shallow wells went dry and deeper 
ones were dug. These, too, went dry. When it was no longer 
possible for one man to dig his own well deep enough, it became 
the custom for men to help each other dig the wells. Finally, 
many men gathered to dig one well for the group, spilling the 
water into a trough for all to use. 

As people met at the trough to quench the thirst caused by 
heavy, ceaseless toil, to wash the family linen, or to cool their 
bruises, they timidly commiserated with and began to minister 
to their fellow-laborers. Finally, they shared their ponderings 
with one another. Soon each was thinking his neighbors’ 
thoughts as well as his own. Soon each was trying his neigh- 
bors’ ways of working—sometimes finding them good. And there 
was the fullness of joy in Etrovia; two ears of corn now grew 
where only one had grown before. 

So great was the progress that water was finally brought from 
the mountains to supply each house. Life appeared so abund- 
ant that Etrovians had no further need to gather at the water 
trough. In a generation or two, exchanging thought and feeling 
at the common well was only a part of the folklore of the people. 

When the water from the mountains was no longer sufficient 
to meet the needs of the people, the Etrovians again met to dig 
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their wells. Once again they met to share each other's thoughts. 
Now they began to dam up the water supply and build reservoirs 
and irrigation systems. Again life was abundant in Etrovia. But 
the common well became symbolic throughout the land. Beside 
many a well is engraved the admonition, “Etrovians, take more 
than water from the common well.” 


When the American experiment in democracy was blue- 
printed, almost two hundred years ago, the heart of the enter- 
prise was expressed in several basic ideas: that the individual is 
of surpassing worth; that justice must prevail; and that man 
can and should govern himself. To accomplish these ends, our 
forefathers affirmed that the “means of education shall forever 
be encouraged.” Over the years the encouragement of education 
has been assigned increasingly to the public schools. The schools 
of America have held this trust sacred. They have helped to 
produce creative, self-reliant, and skillful people, people with 
mechanical inventiveness that amounts to genius. They have 
brought water from the mountains, and life is more abundant. 
The public schools may take credit as they share in the general 
belief that in many respects, we, as a nation, have done well. 

During the past century schools have changed markedly. As 
life in our society has changed, so has the education of our 
youth. The rate of change in society, however, has caused school 
people, concerned and dedicated as they are, to feel keenly the 
almost impossible demands made upon them. They continue, 
nevertheless, to ask: However admirably the school has done in 
the past, can it do better? Hence, they feel the need to meet at 
the common well, to examine without defensiveness their 
strengths and weaknesses, to search for better Ways to teach the 
youth of America. 

This kind of searching is going on the country over. A num- 
ber of studies and projects are under way. Many of them are 
taking place in classrooms or individual schools, others in school 
systems or school communities. Some are financed by public 
funds and some are underwritten by private sources, but all are 
designed to bring improvement. One of these projects, the De- 
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troit Citizenship Education Study, inaugurated in 1945 in the 
public schools of Detroit, was designed to improve citizenship 
education. 


With the acceptance of a broad definition of citizenship that 
includes not only the legal and governmental aspects of citizen- 
ship, but the whole realm of the citizen’s associations and day- 
to-day relationships, the *Detrgit Study became involved in ex- 
amining all the experiences children have under the guidance 
of the school. Such an examination is not to be taken lightly. 
It assumes that the schools—administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers—as well as the community must decide what learning 
is of most worth to the individual in a democratic society and 
arrange experiences by which this learning is to be accom- 
plished. if . 

The Citizenship Education Study was planned as a cooperative 
venture between a central staff, with staff members acting as 
consultants or expediters, and several typical public schools. 
The Study Staff proposed to work cooperatively with the schools 
in exploring present practices; in changing the curriculum when 
it was deemed necessary; in encouraging the self-growth of school 
staffs; and in providing appropriate learning experiences. It 
was hoped that improvement in the citizenship of boys and girls 
would result. 

Over a five-year period, the staffs of the cooperating schools 
and the Study Staff members have given themselves to the un- 
dertaking. They have together experienced discouragement, dif- 
ficulties, and considerable success. Together they have studied 
traditional school methods and current school problems. To- 
gether they have searched for the causes of poor citizenship and 
for methods to effect improvement. 


Now that the Study has ended, the Study Staff is presenting a 
report of their work. This volume is a story of the activities in 
four schools—two junior high schools and two eighth-grade ele- 
mentary schools, with a membership of 5,000 pupils and over 
200 teachers—by the three Staff members who worked with these 
schools during the entire period of the Citizenship Study. 
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This report emphasizes the total school approach to the im- 
provement of citizenship. Part I gives a setting for the Study: a 
description of the schools, the initial approaches made by the 
Study Staff, the organization that developed as a part of the pro- 
cess. Part II describes the methods used for encouraging and 
promoting improvement. Part III describes the program that 
evolved as a result of the process set wp in and by the schools. 
Part IV offers administrators arid teachers some observations, 
recommendations, and implications for the improvement of citi- 
zenship education. 

During the course of the Study, the following significant con- 
cepts become increasingly clear. They suggest a philosophical 
base which a school interested in improving citizenship educa- 
tion might use to analyze its own program. 

1. Schools must be acutely sensitive to the social goals of edu- 
cation, to the goals related to the maintenance and perfection of 
our democracy in a society that expects and accepts change. 
Some of these goals may be identified as follows: improved hu- 
man relationships, an understanding of and commitment to 
democratic values, increased ability in weighing evidence and in 
solving individual and group problems, increased skill in the 
use of cooperative planning, action, and evaluation as a funda- 
mental part of the democratic process. 

2. Changes in the school curriculum in accord with these 
goals involve the changing or reinforcing of teachers’ values, 
since, in the school, teachers are the gate-keepers to the children. 
Professional concern for broad goals, more than skill in using 
certain classroom management techniques and competence in 
teaching subject-matter, must dictate professional action. 

3. Improvement in citizenship education means an increase 
in the concern and involvement of the total school in the total 
product, a competent citizen. Changes made in the curriculum 
will start as a patching operation. The time comes, 
when there must be a more complete appraisal of the i 
the total school experience on the child. The total s 
proach indicates the need for professional competence 


however, 
mpact of 
chool ap- 
in under- 
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standing the complex interrelationships between the many learn- 
ing experiences provided by the school. 

4. Schools must take the time necessary, and be provided 
with the resources, to do most of this job fer themselves. No 
school that attempts to solve its particular problems by function- 
ing according to an authoritarian philosophy and tradition is 
likely to produce the kind of atmosphere, the quality of living, 
that children must experience before a belief in and commit- 
ment to democratic values can be taught. 

This report is designed for those people who are looking for 
ways of bringing improvement to the school. It tells of school 
people who have attempted to examine their strengths and weak- 
nesses, their successes and failures, honestly and without defen- 
siveness. It is hoped thaf the story oftheir attempts to improve 
citizenship education will contribute to the work of all teachers 


of good will. 


CHAPTER TWO 


€ 
Historical Overview of the Study 
e 


p OVER-ALL DESIGN of the Study—the broad goals, the pro- 
posed general procedures, and the chronology of events in the 
life of the project—will be given in this chapter. The long- 
range, broad view is presented here because it provides a frame, 
a kind of background, for the interpretation of the more explicit 
account of the Study that follows. 

Late in 1943, the William Volker Charities Fund, Inc., of 
Kansas City, expressed an interest in stimulating exploration 
and research in the field of citizenship education in the public 
schools of the country. A committee’ of Detroit Public School 
and Wayne University officials prepared a proposal for a citizen- 
ship project for submission to the Volker F und. The plan pre- 
pared by this committee met with the approval of the Volker 
Fund; and in the fall of 1944, that organization agreed to 
finance the project proposed. 

In November, 1944, the Detroit Board of Education accepted 
a grant of funds for a five-year period from the Volker Fund. 
They, in turn, authorized that the Citizenship Education Study 
be conducted in the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne Univer- 
sity according to the terms agreed upon and stated in the Pro- 
posal for a Citizenship Project in Wayne University and the 
Detroit Public Schools; Basic Agreement, with modifications 
agreed upon in subsequent correspondence. 


1The committee included Waldo Lessenger, Dean of the College of Education, 
Wayne University, chairman; the late C. C. Barnes, then Director of Social Stud- 
ies in the Detroit Public Schools; Stanley E. Dimond, then Supervisor of Social 
Studies in the Detroit Public Schools; Manley E. Irwin, Supervising Director of 
Instruction in the Detroit Public Schools; and Earl Kelley, Professor of Secondary 


Education, Wayne University. 
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To point out the need for improvement in citizenship educa- 
tion, the Basic Agreement included such statements as the fol- 
lowing: 


Democratio government requires alert, informed, inter- 
ested, honest citizens. These citizens must care sufficiently 
about our American way of life to spend time and energy 
in making the democratic progess effective. Unfortun- 
ately, neither in this country nor in any other country has 
such an informed participating citizenry ever been ade- 
quately developed. 

There is a great need for raising the level of civic life in 
America. 

In view of these shortcomings—non-voting, civic lethargy, 
non-informed voters—it is evident that citizenship training 
in this country has fallen short of the ideal. . . It is evi- 
dent that there is need for intensive experimentation, re- 
search, and demonstration of results looking toward the im- 
provement of citizenship education. 


The agreement stipulated that a Board of Trustees (two ap- 
pointed by the donor, two by the Superintendent of the Detroit 
Public Schools and one, the chairman, appointed by the four) 
should select the director of the project and annually review 
the budget and the progress of the Study. The director, an em- 
ployee of the Detroit Board of Education, was selected in Decem- 
ber, 1944. During the next nine months, a professional staff of 
seven additional members was selected. Five of the Staff mem- 
bers came to the Study from various teaching and supervisory 
positions in the Detroit school system. Three were recruited 
from universities or other public school systems. 

During the first months of the Study, arrangements were made 
to select the schools that were to participate in the venture. Two 
senior high schools, two junior high schools, 


and four elementary 
schools were to be chosen from a list of volunteering schools. 


Proposal for a Citizenship Project in Wa iversi: i 
h ? r 1 yne University and the Detroit Pub- 
FERREE mee Bs na scan a Detroit: Citizenship Education Study, 
ity, rie hi os ait 
Volker Charities Fund, te k aa aer ae Willam 
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Each school was notified that it might be eligible for considera- 
tion by writing a letter indicating a desire to cooperate in the 
Study. At the same time, the director of the Study explained the 
purpose of the project before a meeting of all Detroit school 
principals. a 

A few schools or faculties requested more detailed informa- 
tion before making a deçision. Since the definition of citizen- 
ship and the outline of the Study had not been completed, this 
request could not be granted. Schools were told, however, that 
a central staff of seven or eight would cooperate with them in an 
effort. to improve citizenship; that various types of resources, 
such as consultant services, teaching materials, and money to 
secure released time for teachers, would be available; and that 
an effort would be made go collect data identifying and describ- 
ing the changes in the schools. 

Several times the number of requests that could be honored 
were received from schools by the group of school officials who 
made the final selection. The criteria for selection included the 


following considerations: 


1. The participating schools should represent a general 
cross section of Detroit. 

2. At least one group of pupils should be in participating 
schools throughout the five-year period of the Study. 

3. The principal and the majority of the faculty should 
be willing to participate. 

4. The participating schools should have fairly typical 
and complete equipment. 

5. The schools, for the most part, should have a relatively 
stable population. 

6. The schools should reflect some of the intergroup as- 
pects of the general Detroit population.* 


During the first months of the Study, the Staff reviewed recent 
educational studies and the accounts of current activities to im- 


The Citizenship Education Study of the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
University supported by the William Volker Charities Fund, Inc. ({Detroit: Citi- 
zenship Education Study, Wayne University, 1945]), p. 16. 
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prove citizenship and citizenship education. They also formu- 
lated, sometimes with the aid of consultants, tentative plans to 
cope with urgent problems. In addition, they had the following 
work to do during those first months: 

1. As suggested? by the Basic Agreement, they had to make an 
initial survey to obtain data pertaining to citizenship in the 
schools. n, 

2. According to the terms of the Basic Agreement, they had to 
prepare a detailed outline for the Study and submit it to the 
Board of Trustees. One aspect of this, although not mentioned 
specifically, was to define citizenship. Another aspect was to 
outline the evaluation phases of the project. 

3- They had to make plans concerning the ways in which they 
would approach and work cooperativgly with the schools. 


SECURING INITIAL INFORMATION 


Since the Staff activities related to each of these problems re- 
veal assumptions, perceptions, and points of view that are sig- 
nificant and necessary to an understanding of the content areas 
and the procedures discussed in the following chapters, they will 
be recounted in some detail. 

The Staff was agreed that it would be desirable to secure data 
before the close of school in June, 1945, that would serve as a 
point of reference in describing changes that might occur. They 
proposed to obtain this information by the use of tests and ques- 
tionnaires. Tests in reading, work-study skills, personal prob- 
lems, social studies abilities, and attitude toward the school were 
given to all June graduates in the eight schools. Questionnaires 
were prepared for teachers in all eight schools. These were de- 
signed to gather information about homeroom practices, 
class activities, pupil failures in each grade, 
ceptions of promising points of attack to i 
A questionnaire to be completed by the prin 
was also prepared. This form contained 
number and type of current school activit 
cieties, service organizations; 


out-of- 
and teachers’ per- 
mprove citizenship. 
cipal in each school 
questions about the 
ies—clubs, honor so- 
about the faculty committees; the 
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time allotment for subjects; schedules; týpes of community con- 
tact; and other considerations. A list of variables assumed pertin- 
ent to citizenship were also identified, and information was 
gathered on the following items: 

1. The number of broken windowpanes. 

2. The voting record of adults in the participating school 
neighborhood. - 

3. The number of broken street lights in areas adjacent to 
the participating schools. 

4. The number of complaints. against boys from each school 
neighborhood registered with the Police Department. 

The principals of the participating schools were invited to a 
meeting in the Study offices in May, 1945- A tentative schedule 
for testing the June graquates in the terminal grades of each 
school was proposed by the Study Staff; and the questionnaires 
prepared for pupils, teachers, and principáls were also explained. 
The way was cleared so that the gathering of this school infor- 
mation and the testing had been completed by the end of June. 


CONSTRUCTING A FRAMEWORK FOR THE STUDY 


The second major task of the Staff was the writing of a frame- 
work for the conduct of the project, which the director of the 
Study was to submit to the Trustees, according to the terms of 
the Basic Agreement. 

One section of the pamphlet, The Citizenship Education 
Study of the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne University, here- 
after called, The Framework, written by the Staff, was devoted to 
a definition of citizenship. It should be noted that the broad 
definitions of citizenship and curriculum embraced by the Staff 
of the Study encompass, in some measure, almost all the activi- 
ties of the school. The Staff was aware that most curriculum 
problems in a school would thus become potential problems for 
the Study. The following definition of citizenship, written by 
the Staff and included in the Framework, was approved by the 


Trustees: 


ee 
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In a further effort to define citizenship, 
qualities of the good citizen were described: 
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Citizenship as it relates to school activities has a two- 
fold meaning. In a narrow sense citizenship includes only 
legal status in a country and the activities closely related 
to the political functions—voting, governmental organiza- 
tion, holding, of public office, and legal rights and respon- 
sibilities. 

Citizenship, in addition, has also acquired a broad mean- 
ing almost synonymous with those desirable personal 
qualities which are displayed in human associations. The 
citizen lives within the framework of a highly complex 
maze of interests, activities, and associations. Any attempt 
to enable him to live successfully in democratic society 
as it really exists must give due attention to a whole gamut 
of relations — political and other — for these relations and 
associations are the essence of citizenship. They are the 
relationships which become the Warp and woof of demo- 
cratic living in the community. 

For this Study, then, citizenship means the relations of 
the individual to his government and, in addition, his 
relations to other members and groups in a democratic 
society. It is recognized that the governmental phases of 
citizenship are of vital importance, yet the broader defi- 
nition must provide the basis for the Study. This con- 
clusion is reached because today our present knowledge 
of the growth and development of human beings has 
demonstrated that it is unwise to dissociate any aspect of 
growth of the individual, such as the political, from the 
growth of the individual as a whole. Moreover, there has 
been during this century a trend toward expanding the 
scope of government until today there is no longer a clear 
demarcation between the governmental and non-govern- 
mental activities of the citizen. It is also significant that 
this Study is to include children at all age levels, and in 
the elementary schools particularly many of the political 


implications of citizenship are beyond the maturity levels 
of the pupils. 


certain important 
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THE GOOD CITIZEN GIVES ALLEGIANCE TO THE IDEALS OF 
DEMOCRACY. HE CHERISHES VALUES WHICH ARE CONSISTENT 
WITH THE DEMOCRATIC WAY OF LIFE AND BASES HIS ACTIONS 
UPON THESE VALUES. He has respect for the dignity and 
worth of human personality. He has faite in man’s ability 
to solve common problems through the process of think- 
ing. He is concerned with the general welfare of all people; 
he believes that humen culture belongs to all men. He is 
loyal to the principle of equality of opportunity for all 
people. All other qualities of the good citizen stem from 
and are a part of this primary quality. 

THE GOOD CITIZEN RECOGNIZES AND ENDEAVORS TO HELP 
IN THE SOLUTION OF SOCIAL PROBLEMS: problems of race, 
religion, economics, and politics — problems of the role of 
government in relatjon to the people; problems of the 
place of the United States in world affairs; problems of 
the equitable use of resources; problems of family, school, 
community, and neighborhood living. 

‘THE GOOD CITIZEN IS AWARE OF THE IMPORTANCE OF MEET- 
ING BASIG HUMAN NEEDs and is concerned with the exten- 
sion of the essentials of life to more individuals. All people 
have certain basic human needs: the need to be free from 
aggression, domination, Or exploitation; the need for love 
and affection; the need to take responsibility in coopera- 
tion with others; the need for a level of living which pro- 
vides for adequate health, housing, and recreation; the 
need to have high standards of spiritual, ethical, and moral 
values. The failure to meet these basic human needs may 
result in the development of maladjustments which increase 
the intensity of social problems. 

THE GOOD CITIZEN RECOGNIZES THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF 
ALL PEOPLE IN FAMILY, SCHOOL, COMMUNITY, NATIONAL, 
AND WORLD RELATIONSHIPS. He practices the kinds of 
human relationships that are consistent with a democratic 
society. He personalizes what happens to others, thereby 
earning respect and confidence. He develops his own 
ability to cooperate with others. He sincerely desires to 
helps other persons. Through these practices, he builds 
good will as a resource for the future. 
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THE GOOD CITIZEN POSSESSES AND USES KNOWLEDGE, SKILLS, 
AND ABILITIES TO FACILITATE THE PROCESS OF DEMOCRATIC 
LIVING. He needs skills and abilities in reading, listening, 
discussing, and observing. He uses these skills and abilities 
in order t gain understanding of the present structure 
and functioning of society; the working principles of rep- 
resentative government; the impact of pressure groups; the 
operation of the economic system; the social stratification 
of the population; and the relationship of all these to the 
complex social heritage. With knowledge, skills, and abil- 
ities as a basis, the good citizen needs to become more 
proficient in civic action. 

In summary, the ends of good citizenship are concerned 
with democratic values, with the solving of social problems, 
with meeting basic human needsp with the quality of human 
relationships, and with the knowledge, skills, and abilities 
necessary in a democratic society. All these qualities of 
the good citizen should be given adequate attention in a 
program of citizenship education. 


Certain phases of the evaluation plans for the Study had been 


worked out prior to the gathering of information in June, 1945. 
There were, however, details requiring further examination. 
The Basic Agreement included many items specifically related 
to evaluation that the Staff members considered in attempting 
to draw up an over-all evaluation framework. The following 
sections indicate the suggested scope of research, study, and 
evaluation activities: 


It is evident that there is need for intensive experimen- 
tation, research, and demonstration of results, looking 
toward the improvement of citizenship education. 

The proposal accordingly contemplates a many-sided 
approach, but one which can be measured in terms of 
changes in personal behavior and in community conditions. 
boys and girls in the activities of good citizens and to de- 

The purpose of this project would be to study ways of 
increasing the interest, competence, and participation of 
velop them eventually into good adult citizens, 
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The procedure of the Study would consist in general of 
demonstration and experimentation with new instructional 
methods and materials and with those methods and ma- 
terials which in recent years have given most promise of 
increasing the interest, competence, integrity, and parti- 
cipation of boys and girls in the activities of the good citizen. 

In the conduct of the experiment, among the methods 
and materials which would be tried out are: 


a. A more democratic environment and atmosphere 
within the school; 

B. A more intensive study of the community in which 
the pupils live; 

c. The study of the vocational opportunities within a 
community; . 

p. The study and practice of voting within the school; 

E£. The use of teaching methods emphasizing the emo- 
tional and inspirational appeal, as well as the intel- 
lectual one; 

F. The development with pupils of improved techniques 
of discussion based on the objectives of being scien- 
tific in one’s thinking; 

c. The open and frank discussion of any or all im- 
portant contemporary social problems; 

u. The use in the school of such materials [as] news- 
papers and pamphlets . . «; 

i The identification of the values of specific types of 
assembly programs; 

J. The use of a specially emphasized club program, 

k. The cumulative use of available sound movies and 
radio transcriptions; i i 

L. The use of planned ritual and dramatic ceremonies 
designed to give the students the thrill of being mem- 
bers of a democracy. 


The first phase of the Study would consist of a careful 
inventory of the present interest, attitudes, concern, and 
participation of boys and girls in citiz 
Evaluation instruments would be prepare 


enship activities. 
d or selected to 
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measure all matters which are deemed pertinent to the 
Study. 

In this original inventory, the cooperation of students, 
faculties, parents, and community leaders from all walks 
of life would be enlisted. The intent would be to get as 
complete a picture of the schools and communities as is 
possible in order to understand thoroughly the environ- 
ment in which the pupils live and against which changes 
will be measured later. 

To increase the validity of the experiment, this inven- 
tory would be taken in the experimental schools and in 
other comparable schools which would serve as controls. 

Periodically thereafter, as well as at the end of the ex- 
periment, careful expanded inventory appraisals would be 
made as a basis for continuing the Study. Comparing the 
periodic results with the results of the initial appraisal 
should show the advances made by the experiment. 

For a five- to ten-year period following the formal com- 
pletion of this Study, the Department of Social Studies and 
participating schools would conduct a follow-up study of 
students from the experimental and control schools in 
order to determine the permanency of any changes, 

The following matters would receive major attention in 
the instructional phase of the Study, and their values in a 
program of civic education would be carefully measured: 

A. The development of greater interest in citizenship 

activities. 

B. The promotion of effective student participation in 

civic affairs. 

c. The improvement of techniques of efficient living 

in a democracy. 


In addition to the ideas and suggestions for research, experi- 


mentation, evaluation, and appraisal included in the Basic 
Agreement, the Framework added others, some of which are 
as follows: 


Two major methods of attack on the problem of de- 
veloping better citizens are implicit in the planning of this 
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Study. First, it is proposed to make a general, coordinated, 
total approach to the problems of citizenship education in 
eight participating schools and to evaluate the effective- 
ness of this total school approach in ters of changes in 
personal, group, and community behavior. Second, it is 
proposed to select, organize, develop, and evaluate specific 
practices and methods which give the most promise of more 
adequately discharging the school’s obligation to develop 
effective citizens for our democracy. : 

. the Staff may select some of the most significant 
practices and attempt to evaluate them within the limits 
of available resources. 

The evaluation program will take its direction from 
the description of citizenship. ‘This means that data will 
be secured on democratic values, on sensitivity to and 
ability to work toward the solution of social problems, on 
the extent to which democratic human relationships are 
practiced, and on the degree to which young people are 
becoming competent and informed in democratic living. 

The evaluation activities, it is hoped, will grow out of 
a process of planning and sharing. While certain before 
and after data are being collected, there will be much 
emphasis on continuous self-evaluation on the part of 
students, teachers, administrators, and the Staff. 


The group assigned the task of completing an over-all frame- 


work had great difficulty in formulating a scheme into which 


these various commitments and possibilities might be fitted. 
the Staff as the Evaluation 


A hectographed document known to 
Framework was submitted for consideration early in 1946. It 
was supplemented later in the year by a marginal punch card 
(“The School-Staff Interaction Record”) for keeping a log and 
a record of Staff members’ observations and interpretations. It 
was further supplemented by “The Classroom Observation 
Form.” 

The Staff recognized the difficulty of completing all the tasks 
suggested in the Basic Agreement and at the same time of recog- 
nizing the principle of volunteerism and the participation of 
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school faculties in determining their own action programs. The 
Staff, however, believed that the annual testing of terminal 
grades in each school and the collection of data from non-school 
sources, such as ypting and police records, should be carried out. 


APPROACHING THE SCHOOLS 


The task of clarifying Staff approathes to the schools and de- 
veloping ways of working was assigned to four Staff members 
called coordinators. This designation was given to the Staff 
members specifically assigned to work in certain schools in a 
liaison capacity. As the Staff members attempted to define their 
role in the Study, the term coordinator was considered more 
appropriate than the term supervisor, even though the Basic 
Agreement had tentatively suggested the term assistant principal 
or supervisor. The entire Staff was in complete agreement 
that a principle of voluntary cooperation should be adopted, 
with no coercion by means of conventional status-position 
methods. 

The ideas of the group of four Staff members assigned to 
develop ways of working were included in a bulletin called 
Ways of Working, which was distributed in all schools. The 
thinking of the group may be summarized by quoting from 
the First Annual Report of the Study. 


Previous studies have shown that in attempts to improve 
the program of a school, three factors are essential: (1) 
starting with problems that are real to teachers, (2) work- 
ing cooperatively on these problems, and (3) locating lead- 
ership in the school. The Staff of the Study in establishing 
a working relationship with the schools has tried to operate 
in accordance with these principles. In this proccess, the 
Staff has felt responsible for having ideas and for making 
suggestions which would be helpful to the schools. Accord- 
ingly, as cooperative work began, a written statement, Ways 
of Working, was developed. This statement has served as 
a guide for the directions in which schools might modify 
current practice. In this document appropriate citizen- 
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ship activities were grouped under four major categories: 
(1) Direct Experience, (2) Guidance, (3) Appeals of De- 
mocracy, and (4) Research and Evaluation. As a result 
of the first months of work with the participating schools, 
this document is being rewritten to bring the theoretical 
views into closer harmony with procedures which have 


demonstrated effectiveness.! 


Another excerpt from a Study report, issued near the end of 
the third year of the Study, clarifies the role of the coordinators 
and other Staff members as it was developed in practice. 


The second major procedure of the Study was the co- 
operative method by which Staff members and faculties 
of the schools worked together. It was decided very early 
in the Study that theeStaff would not attempt to make a 
blueprint or a program of citizenship education and then 
ask the schools to put this plan into practice. Rather, the 
approach to the schools was that the Staff tried to work 
cooperatively with principals, teachers, students, and com- 
munity leaders on the problems of citizenship which ex- 
isted in the schools. As a result, school groups have been 
helped to identify their citizenship problems, and to work 
cooperatively on the solutions of these problems. This 
procedure, in its results, is an important feature of the 


Study.? 
THE FIVE YEARS OF THE STUDY 


In August, 1945, a one-week citizenship workshop for teachers 
in the eight participating schools was arranged. Approximately 
ninety, or one-fourth of all the teachers in the eight schools, 
attended most of the sessions. After the opening of school 
(September, 1945) faculty meetings, group conferences, and 


ort, The Citizenship Education Study of the Detroit Public 
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interviews with teachers were held frequently. Some meetings 
were held during the school day. In these cases substitute 
teachers were provided by the Study. Visits to other schools 
by administrators and teachers were arranged and paid for by 
the Study. Special consultants were supplied in many cases. A 
professional library was developed and placed in each school. 
A resource kit containing books and other teaching materials 
related to the emotional appeals of democracy was made avail- 
able to schools. 

Each school developed its own organizational pattern, in most 
cases consisting of a central committee and specialized groups 
such as the following: 

Building Committee 

Classroom Techniques Committee 

Community Relations Committee 

Dramatic, Emotional, and Intellectual Appeals to De- 
mocracy Committee 

Homeroom Guidance Committee 

Pupil Participation in Classroom Activities Committee 

Recreation Committee 

Resources Committee* 

The account of activities of the first year in the First Annual 
Report lists twenty-eight different types of projects or activities. 
The activities of the Study continued along the same pattern 
through the second and third years. A summarization of activi- 
ties was issued near the end of the third year of the Study, after 
two full years’ work with the schools, at the invitation of the 
Detroit Board of Education. This report explains the activities 

_in relation to the Staff’s ways of working as follows: 


One effect of this concentration on a school’s citizenship 
problems is that the eight schools are not developing citi- 
zenship programs that are alike. Each one is developing 
a program that is important for the children attending that 


1 First Annual Report, p. 7. 
3Ibid., pp. 7-9. 
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particular school. Another effect of this cooperative attack 
on school problems has been that teachers have needed 
more time in which they could analyze problems, plan bet- 
ter methods of attack, and prepare materjals and proced- 
ures that would assist in developing the school’s citizenship 
progam. The Study, therefore, supplies substitutes to free 
some teachers a day or two at a time to work on significant 
problems. Workshops’ are held at which teacher groups 
some teachers a day or two at a time to work on significant 
and evenings. Faculty groups sometimes meet on Saturday 
mornings. One of the important facts, apparent in the 
Study to date, is that teachers are willing to devote endless 
hours of time in the attempt to solve a problem which they 
think is important. 

Encouraging schoolefaculties to help in the solution of 
their problems has meant that the Study has undertaken a 
great variety of activities during the first two years. It was 
believed that this Study should be creative; that it should 
not confine itself within narrow channels; that it should 
represent a fundamental attack on the problems of citizen- 
ship education. It is probably true that there are scarcely 
any problems in the whole range of educational procedure 
that have not come up for review at least in one or more 
of the schools of the Study. Faculties have been confronted 
with a variety of problems from relatively simple matters 
of gum-chewing and tardiness to serious problems of gang 
warfare in the neighborhood of a school.1 


At the beginning of the fourth year, the Staff agreed to work 
as two teams in the cooperating schools. A team consisted of 
coordinators plus a specialist in evaluation. One team worked 
rather closely with two elementary schools and one high school. 
The other team worked with two elementary and two junior 
high schools. It is the activities in these four latter schools that 
are recounted in this volume. The same general organization 
of the Staff continued to the end of the Study. 

During the fourth and fifth years, considerable attention was 
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given to experimentation in areas that had emerged as a result 
of initial explorations and the evaluation of specific projects. 
Various kinds of reports were published by several of the par- 
ticipating schoolg 

The Study Staff discontinued their close associations with the 
schools in June, 1949, and in the remaining period, from July, 
1949, to January, 1950, they began the preparation of reports. 


CHAPTER THREE 


2 


The Story of the Study ineFour Schools 


e 

oe PRECEDING HISTORY of the Citizenship Education Study 
serves only as a backdrop—a general orientation to the detailed 
aspects of the undertaking. The detailed aspects relate to such 
questions as: What practices were tried out? In what kind of 
schools? What was the Study design in those schools? Who 
worked on what? How was it done? It is the close view that 
may carry some authority for teachers and administrators who 
are on the cutting edge of the problems relating to the citizen- 
ship of youth. 

That the reader may understand and evaluate the worth 
of the programs in the cooperating schools, an attempt 
will be made, first, to describe what the schools were like when 
the Study began. This is done so that the reader will have a 
clearer understanding of initial undertakings in the schools. 
Since the schools selected were typical and represented a cross 
section of the school population of a large, urban, industrial 
community, it may be possible for the reader to generalize from 
these schools to similar school situations. Second, the initial ap- 
proaches made by the Staff will be described to show how two 
agencies, the Study Staff and the cooperating schools, became 
acquainted and developed a way of working together. Third, 
some details are given regarding the organization developed in 
several schools. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS WERE LIKE 


The two junior high schools chosen to participate were fairly 
typical Detroit schools from the standpoint of organization, 
schedule, and personnel. Both could be described as large. In 
the first year of the Study there were 1,960 pupils in the Delbar 
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School and 1,670 in the Landmere School. Both schools follow- 
ed a daily schedule of six class hours of approximately fifty 
minutes each, with a short homeroom period at the beginning 
of the day. The pupil spent the entire school day in scheduled 
classes. All seventh-grade pupils were required to take the same 
general course, which included the major academic subjects— 
English, mathematics, social studies—as well as shop, home arts, 
health, general science, auditorium, art, and music. In the 8B 
grade, pupils continued the same course with the addition of a 
class in business science. At the beginning of 8A, three differ- 
ent courses were offered: practical arts, commercial subjects, and 
general language. Pupils were free to choose the course that 
they wished to pursue. Nevertheless, there was some screening of 
pupils on the basis of their performance on learning-aptitude 
tests. ‘Those ranking highest were encouraged to enroll in the 
general language course, which was usually considered a college 
entrance course. 

The faculty was organized into department groups with an 
administrative head for each subject area. The department 
heads met each week with the principal for discussion of ad- 
ministrative and instructional procedures. In turn, each de- 
partment head took the responsibility for communicating with 
the teachers of his department. General faculty meetings were 
held monthly and were used largely to communicate informa- 
tion relating to affairs of administrative routine and of the 
larger school system. The individual teacher taught five classes 
daily in his subject field and his class schedule usually changed 
each semester. 

Although the two schools were similar in organization, there 


were many differences between the two in tradition, culture, 
and needs. 


DELBAR SCHOOL 


Delbar School was composed of approximately fifty-six teach- 
ers and 2,000 pupils in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades, 


ef s 
For various reasons the correct names of the Study schools are not used in 


this report, 
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with children of Italian lineage making up about 40 percent of 
the total school membership. Many of the parents were factory 
workers who owned their own small homes in the community. 
The community was a changing one. Within tie space of a few 
years many upper-middle-class families had moved away. A few 
Negro families were moving in. Tensions resulting from such 
changes were reflected in the school. 

One of the outstanding social aspects of the community was 
the existence of a number of gangs. In fact, two of the largest 
gangs in Detroit, made up of hundreds of young men and boys, 
drew their membership from this community. Difficult as it is 
to ascertain gang membership, it was evident that many boys 
and girls in the school belonged to a gang. The “Zoots” had a 
loyalty code that often conflicted with school loyalties. They 
did not always accept school codes or those rather ordinary loyal- 
ties that motivate the average youngster of junior high school 
age. 

A number of serious incidents that were traced to intergang 
tensions and aggression had occured within the school. On one 
occasion a group of boys, not members of the school, walked 
into the school lunchroom and beat up a boy who had broken 
the gang code. A number of pupils, girls as well as boys, had 
been beaten and were afraid to come to school. They would not 
tell who their assailants were, as they feared gang reprisals. 
During the first year of the Study, one large-scale fight occurred 
late one afternoon on the school grounds between members of 
rival gangs. The fight was set off by a quarrel between two 
girls in the school, and their boy friends attempted to settle it 
by calling in members of their gangs to fight it out. The stars 
in this performance, it should be remembered, were children 
of junior high school age. 

Another atypical feature was the fact that in some respects Del- 
bar could be called a one-year school. Contrary to the usual prac- 
tice, many of the public elementary schools and the parochial 
schools in the district retained their pupils through the eighth 
grade. The senior high schools in the area enrolled pupils be- 
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ginning with the tenth grade. Consequently, many students 
spent only one year in the school. This resulted in a situation 
where the ninth grade made up half of the total school member- 
ship. 

Many of the teachers were concerned over the problems pre- 
sented by these school and community factors. They were more 
concerned, however, over the attitiides and behavior of the 
children in school. Some did not see clearly the relationship be- 
tween community tensions and the behavior of pupils. From 
their reactions on initial questionnaires it was evident that they 
regarded good citizenship as a matter of conformity to stand- 
ards, rules, and regulations. To a question regarding what need- 
ed to be done to improve the citizenship of their pupils, over 
half of the teachers suggested that pupils needed to improve in 
cooperation, reliability, courtesy, and self control. Almost half 
mentioned the need for pupils to have greater respect for law, 
order, and authority. They suggested that a program of citizen- 
ship education should accent these features. There seemed to 
be considerable discouragement regarding current attempts to 
develop effective citizenship. 

It might be mentioned that pupils were not enthusiastic 
about some phases of the school’s program. Forty-eight per 
cent of the pupils had scores on the Bell School Inventory? (ac- 
cording to the author’s norms) representing unsatisfactory or 
very unsatisfactory adjustment to the school. The California 
Test of Personality? likewise indicated that (according to the 
author’s norms) a large number of students were poorly adjusted 
to the school situation. 

On the initial questionnaires teachers gave information re- 
garding the use of various teaching methods, such as direct ex- 
perience and teacher-pupil planning. 

About half the teachers reported that they provided for 


*Hugh M. Bell, The School Inventory (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1936). 
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teacher-pupil planning in “some phases of classroom activities” 
and for “some pupil participation in determining marks.” Two- 
thirds of them, however, stated that the general method of in- 
struction was the textbook. 

The physical aspects of the classrooms did ne encourage other 
methods of instruction. Many of the rooms had desks fastened 
to the floor. And the great majority of the desks that were move- 
able were arranged in straight rows with the teacher's desk at 
the front of the room. This arrangement made it “easier for 
the teacher to present the lesson as well as to lead class dis- 
cussion.” Teachers mentioned class size as a factor that made 
teacher-pupil planning and group work difficult. Classes varied 
greatly in size according to the contingencies of the organization 
in a large school, some running as high as forty-five, some as 
low as thirty. 3 

Failure in subject-matter areas was fairly high. This was 
particularly true at the ninth grade level. In June, 1945, 6.4 
per cent of gB pupils failed the entire half grade. This meant 
that the pupil had failed in at least three academic subjects; 
he would have been allowed to go into the next grade and make 
up failure in one or two. With the student body, as a whole, 
slightly below average in relation to general intelligence scores 
of the city, many pupils were apparently finding it difficult to 
meet the academic standards set by their teachers. 

Teachers reported making little use of community resources 
and having little interaction with parents. To the question, 
“To what places outside of school have you taken a class or 
group this year?” 87 per cent replied, “None.” Seventy-five per 
cent reported that they had invited no adults from the com- 
munity into their classes during the year. Teachers made few 
home calls. Sixty-six per cent had made none. Four teachers 
reported one home call during the year, and four others reported 
from two to seven. 

Other face-to-face meetings with parents were few. Thirty- 
seven per cent of the teachers said that they had attended no 
evening function in the school building during the year. 
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Thirty-two per cent had attended one. There was no organized 
parent-teacher group. 

Counselors and attendance teachers, however, knew hundreds 
of parents. They talked to parents on the telephone, made home 
calls, and encouraged parents to come to the school for personal 
interviews with them and with classroom teachers. But these 
conferences were usually held to consider the deviate behavior 
of pupils. ® 

These data should not be construed to mean that the relation- 
ships between many teachers and parents were not excellent. 
And there were good reasons for infrequent meetings: there 
was little time available during the school day for satisfactory 
visits with parents; and it was extremely difficult for teachers to 
make use of community resources in the way of direct experience 
for children, for the schedule was sð arranged that excursions 
could not be planned without disrupting the entire school. 

Most of the teachers were hard-working and conscientious. 
They were honestly concerned and were seeking answers. But 
many of them had received their training when emphasis was 
placed on subject-matter and method rather than on the child 
and the social goals of education. Many of them held scholastic 
achievement very highly and were greatly concerned that 
“pupils should be well prepared” for high school. They had 
been in the school during the years when the school population 
was made up largely of children planning to go to college. 
Scholastic achievement, marks, and honors had been potent 
motivations. This was no longer true; a great percentage of the 
pupils would not finish high school. Some teachers found it 
extremely difficult to make provisions for meeting the needs of 
a changing school clientele. They were disturbed because the 
old motivations did not seem to be effective either in promoting 
scholastic achievement or in developing good citizenship. 

The administrators and a number of the teachers were 
thoroughly committed to the goals of the Study. They were con- 
vinced that the total school should engage in developing a pro- 
gram which would more adequately meet the needs of children 
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and which would have as its core the values, beliefs, and meth- 
ods of democracy. Their leadership was invaluable as the school 
began to analyze the state of affairs and plan for change and 


improvement. 
© 


LANDMERE SCHOOL 


Landmere School was made up of approximately 1,600 boys 
and girls in the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth grades, and 
fifty-five teachers and administrators. The school population 
was composed of about equal numbers of Negro and white 
pupils—the white children representing forty-four ethnic groups. 

For several years the community had changed rapidly. Dur- 
ing World War II there had been an influx of people into the 
community, both Negro and white. Many of them had come 
from the South. Two large housing projects provided fairly 
adequate housing for them, but their children were faced with 
the problem of becoming acquainted in the community and in 
the school. The Negro families who had been in Detroit before 
the war years lived in single homes in the neighborhood, and 
some tension existed between these families and the Negroes 
“just up from the South” who had not yet been able to 
establish themselves in the community. Because there was 
no segregation in the single homes of the area, Negroes and 
whites were equally represented on many streets. A homeown- 
ers’ protective association had attempted to keep colored families 
from buying into the district; and, as a result, there had been 
several unfortunate incidents that had made the Negro popula- 
tion extremely defensive. Before the war, the community had 
been closely knit. Several Polish singing societies, orchestras, 
and Ukrainian dancing clubs had flourished. Many of these 
had given festivals each year in the school auditorium, and the 
entire community had turned out. This had changed. 

Twenty-seven churches of different denominations sought to 
provide activities for their own youth. There was little attempt 
on the part of the church leaders of each church to cooperate 
with those of other denominations. Instead, they seemed to try 
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to keep their congregations isolated. ‘There were evidences that 
the impact of the church on the children was marked. Fre- 
quently checked items on the Problem Check List? given to all 
ninth-graders showed concern over such items as “wondering 
about heaven and hell.” 

Social and city agencies were extremely active in the com-' 
munity but found it difficult to coordinate and unify their 
activities. There were rivalries and often some hostility between 
community groups. Negroes felt that they were not welcome in 
the community house, although they were not actually dis- 
couraged from using its facilities. 

Police records showed a high incidence of juvenile thefts, of 
breakage of street lights. Poolrooms flourished. A number of 
candy stores served as hangouts for gaygs. Street fights and gang 
warfare were frequent. The community, described by a writer 
in a national magazine as “Hell’s Half Acre,”? was one of the 
tense spots in a tense city. 

Quite naturally these tensions were reflected in the school. 
At the close of school each day, several police scout cars congre- 
gated in the immediate vicinity of the school. They were there 
to discourage fights and to protect property. Merchants re- 
ported theft and damage to their places of business by school 
children. The police commented that girls were often leaders 
in this kind of vandalism, and that the girls rather insolently 
told them that “you can’t touch me.” They reported as many 
cases of gang fights between girls as between boys and instances 
of girls assuming conventional boys’ roles in fights and vandal- 
ism. 

It took courage for a teacher to push his way through a crowd 
of 200 howling children into the center of the fray where two 
participants engaged in a fight that would do credit to the 
jungle. These fights would begin as pupils were leaving school, 
and in a matter of seconds an audience would be shrieking ad- 

*Ross L. Mooney, The Problem Check List, Junior High School Form (Col- 


umbus: Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, 1942). 


*Gladys Denny Shultz, “Delinquency—Detroit’s Answer,” Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, LXIV (August, 1947), 23, 96-97. 
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vice, cheering the assailants on, or engaging in some side fight- 
ing on their own. Where only hands were used, nothing more 
serious than a loss of skin and hair and the acquisition of black 
eyes would result. The use of knives, however, presented a 
. different problem, and knives were used. True, these fights 
happened only at intervals and appeared to disturb the pupils 
very little. They reflected, however, the problems and tensions 
present in the community and in the school. 

‘These children were motivated and conditioned by a class 
culture, with behavior patterns that appeared delinquent, shift- 
less, and oftentimes indecent to teachers conditioned to middle- 
class goals and standards. Their quick disapproval, coupled with 
the impact of community tension, had aroused the children to 
aggression amounting to*almost complete revolt. In the words 
of one consultant who had observed the situation carefully: 
“The bodily aggression shown by these children is frightening. 
The school is actually in conflict with the community, even 
though quite isolated from it.” 

Within the school only a semblance of order was maintained, 
and that by sheer force of teacher personality and energy. The 
boys’ counselor was called into classrooms again and again to 
quell incipient riots. Children practiced all kinds of shock 
techniques on teachers: profane language, undertone chatter- 
ing, bodily aggression against each other, and sometimes against 
teachers. There was fighting, hair pulling, eye gouging, and 
yelling and running in halls and classrooms. In the lunchroom, 
breakage of dishes, throwing of food, and yelling and fighting 
were routine practices. Teachers reported that upon occasion 
library conference rooms and radiators thoroughout the build- 
ing were used as lavatories. 

Pupils appeared to take particular delight in making life 
difficult for a new teacher. Among the more favored techniques 
were throwing books or light furniture out the window; setting 
fires in the wastebasket; and chattering in undertones. It was 
not strange that there was great difficulty in getting teacher sub- 
stitutes to come into the school. This meant that regular teach- 
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ers had to carry the teaching load of their co-workers who were 
ill, thereby placing an impossible burden on an already over- 
worked teaching staff. Only the strongest, most valiant teachers 
could stand the strain. The year before the Study began, seven- 
teen teachers had been transferred from the school, although in 
some cases transfers were not made because of the difficulty of 
the situation. D 

Evidence from the use of test instruments corroborated the 
reaction of teachers and the observation of consultants on the 
lack of adjustment of the pupils to the school situation. On the 
Bell School Inventory, 37 percent of the pupils had scores, in 
relation to the author’s norms, representing unsatisfactory or 
very unsatisfactory adjustment to the school. Ninth-grade pupils 
checked 29.5 problems on the Proðlem Check List. On the 
average, pupils checked more items in the area of “School” than 
in any other except that designated “Miscellaneous.” Interest- 
ingly enough, very few were checked in the area of “Home and 
Family.” 

Retarded as much as five and six semesters according to 
nation-wide norms in basic skills, their lack of success in aca- 
demic achievement only heightened their aggressiveness. To 
illustrate, in the Cooperative Social Studies Test, the results 
showed four years of retardation. In the Iowa Test of Educa- 
tional Development, pupil scores indicated a retardation of one 
to two years. In the Iowa Every-Pupil Test, designed for grades 
five to nine, ninth-grade pupils showed retardation from one 
to three and one-half years. Seventy-five percent of the pupils 
were below the norm. The failure record of the school was low, 
but the teachers stated they had to “reduce the standards” each 
year to prevent widespread failure. As one teacher expressed it: 
“You cannot teach these children anything, They simply will 
not learn.” 


*Mary Willis, Cooperative Social Studies Test (New York: Cooperative Test 
Service, 1942), 

*Kenneth W. Vaughan et al., The Iowa Test of Educational Development 
(Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1942). 


*H. F. Spitzer and others, Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1948). 
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The attitude and behavier of these pupils, while not startling 
to people who work in schools and communities of this type, 
may be almost unbelievable to some. Dr. Allison Davis states 
that the most urgent problem for the publi€ schools in com- 
munities like the one described “is to learn the motivational 
structure of lower-class children and adolescents.”* 

Teachers and administrators were aware of their problem and 
asked themselves these questions: How can these children be 
reached? What motivations can be used? What kind of a school 
curriculum is required? What methods and techniques of deal- 
ing with their pupils are promising? And the initial data 
gathered from teachers show that some attempts had been made 
to improve the situation., There was considerable effort to in- 
volve children in some pupil-planning of classroom activities. 
Seventy-five per cent of the teachers responding to the initial 
questionnaires reported such activity. One hundred per cent 
said that they had homeroom officers and used a modified form 
of parliamentary procedure in the homeroom. Sixty-four per 
cent reported that pupils were involved to some extent in deter- 
mining their own marks. Several teachers commented on the 
fact that these more democratic procedures could not be used in 
some classes because of the lack of self-control on the part of 
pupils. The same reason was given for not using such tech- 
niques or resources as discussion, problem-solving, unit work, 
and audio-visual materials. In the words of one teacher, she was 
forced to use “the textbook as a disciplinary device for main- 
taining order.” Few teachers told of taking children on trips and 
excursions. Fifty per cent made no home visits, but the other 
50 per cent reported from three to fifteen home visits, with 25 
per cent reporting as many as fifteen. It was a source of wonder 
to Staff members and consultants, considering the aggressive 
behavior of the pupils, that teachers had attempted any of these 
procedures. 

Only the teachers made this school situation a promising one 


1Allison Davis, Social-Class Influences upon Learning (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1948), p. 22. 
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for the Study. There was no inertia, no complacency, among 
them. They had signed a petition asking that they become a 
participating school in the Study. They clearly recognized the 
problems related 4o the attitudes and values of their pupils: the 
lack of adjustment to the school; the lack of ability in many 
subject fields; the apparent lack of respect for themselves, their 
parents, and their country. They reatized something had to be 
done to build a school that would more adequately meet the 
needs of these children. 


MANCER SCHOOL 


The Mancer School, an eight-grade elementary school, with 
approximately 1,300 pupils, was located in one of the fairly new 
residential areas of the city. The school, housed in an attractive 
and modern two-story building, had a wide expanse of lawn 
with landscaped grounds and adequate play space. 

As the children lined up to enter the school building, they 
presented an interesting picture. Little red coats, attractive 
sport sweaters, carefully curled hair, shiny shoes, new dresses, 
and warm suits—all added to a picture of adequate material 
security. Healthy and well fed, the youngsters had an abund- 
ance of energy and enthusiam. Here and there was to be found 
one who appeared to a little less well dressed, a little less robust, 
a little less enthusiastic. 

The children had a high rating in learning aptitudes, com- 
paring favorably with the highest in the city. The eighth- 
graders, graduates of the school, held a favorable position in 
results on city-wide tests and in the initial testing done by the 
Study. They were approximately one year accelerated according 
to established norms for the Stanford Achievement Test2 

Many of the thirty-four teachers had been in the school for 
some time, several since the first small unit had opened some 
years before. As in most cases in a large city, teachers lived out 
of the district and drove in each day. Living at some distance 


*Truman L. Kelley, Giles M. Ruch, and Lewis M, Terman, Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test (New York: World Book Co., 1943). 
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from each other, they did not have much opportunity for social- 
ization out of school, and there was not much opportunity for 
this during the school day. After school there were regularly 
scheduled meetings to attend, an occasional faculty meeting, a 
subject-matter or department meeting, and meetings called by 
the supervisors. There were personal responsibilities—shopping 
to be done; appointment¢ with doctors, dentists, or hair dres- 
sers; and, for some, a university class to be attended. All in all, 
the teachers’ time was heavily scheduled. 

The faculty gained satisfaction from the high academic 
achievement of their pupils on the standardized tests and at- 
tempted to maintain reasonably high standards. Failure records 
in June, 1945, showed 8.2 per cent failure in grade 1B, 7.4 per 
cent failure in grade 4B, and 1.6 per cent failure in grade 7B. 

The school organization was clear-cut and well understood. 
The librarian, the auditorium teacher, the homeroom teachers, 
and others had the limits of their subject-matter areas rather 
sharply defined. The over-all organizational pattern was the 
platoon system. Children remained a half day in the homeroom 
and spent the other half in special classes. 

The teaching day for the special teachers was divided into 
ten thirty-three minute periods. Art, music, social studies, and 
library teachers met twenty-four classes per week with a load 
of approximately forty pupils per class, thus averaging around 
g6o children per week. 

Meetings of the entire faculty were held for relatively brief 
periods and were generally used for effecting communication 
between the administrative and supervisory departments of the 
school system and the individual school. 

Within the individual classroom, teachers were guided by 
the prescribed courses of study manuals, outlines, and curricula 
of the school system. Subject-matter was generally organized so 
that pupils proceeded from the simple to the complex, books 
being relied upon as the chief resources for teaching and learn- 
ing. Methods included reciting, reporting, notebook work, drill, 
and an occasional discussion. The total program was enriched 
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by the experience that the pupils had in music, in art, in shop 
or domestic arts, in literature, in library, in the auditorium, or 
in the gymnasium. 

According to teacher responses on the initial questionnaire, 
classes during the year preceding the Study, with but three or 
four exceptions, had not taken excursions or trips into the com: 
munity. Resource people from the community had not been in- 
vited to participate in school activities. Due to the lack of ade- 
quate equipment, the use of visual and auditory aids was de- 
cidedly limited. A few teachers reported the use of such tech- 
niques as group work, group activities, pupil-teacher planning, 
socialized discussion, and problem-solving. In meeting ten 
classes a day for relatively short intervals of time, teachers who 
were in the special rooms found it difficult or well-nigh impos- 
sible to use such procedures extensively. The building space, 
used as it was to capacity, also made it difficult for small groups 
of children to get together for committee work or other such ac- 
tivities. The library and art rooms, with classes scheduled each 
period of the day, could not readily accommodate even three or 
four extra pupils who might wish to gather information from 
resource materials or get help on activities requiring special 
materials or skills. 

The school program appeared to be somewhat apart from the 
activities in the community. Parents, however, were always wel- 
come to come to the school and did so on numerous occasions. 
They would drop in to reclaim a lost Sweater, to inquire about 
a pet that had strayed from home, to find out how their young- 
ster was getting along in arithmetic, to determine why a poor 
mark was given and whether or not homework would help. 
Occasionally they would bring over cookies for St. Valentine's 
Day or a birthday cake to be shared by the teacher and her class. 
There was, however, no planned parent program, no parent- 
teacher organization, no small-group discussions or study groups. 

Two women’s groups used rooms in the school for periodic 
meetings. When the groups originally organized, the members 
were parents of children in the school. But with the passage of 
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time the purpose of the organizations had changed and the 
membership no longer consisted primarily of mothers of 
children in school. One group contributed to a fund for the 
purchase of leader dogs for the blind. The otlter group sponsor- 
ed a ward at a mental institution. Providing meeting space for 
these groups, the school believed, contributed to a feeling of 
good will on the part of the community toward the school. An- 
nually the groups gave a tea to which the faculty was invited, 
and on these occasions the children often presented music or 
other features for the program. 

The school faculty believed the school was a good one. The 
building was clean, attractive, and modern. It was located in a 
community where parents were, for the most part, cooperative 
and helpful. The children, while somewhat overindulged by 
their families, were nevertheless good children to teach. The 
school program and schedule were satisfactory. There were 
minor criticisms about needing more time and more materials, 
or better books and equipment, or infractions of regulations on 
the part of some children, or an irate parent, or the possibility 
of occasional laxity in discipline on the part of principal or 
teacher; but, in general, the school was regarded as a highly 
satisfactory educational institution. The faculty had no deep- 
seated dissatisfactions, no overwhelming or serious problems. 

This situation raised some problems regarding what the 
school might do in a study. Were there any problems meriting 
special attention? Should there be change? How could improve- 
ment come about? The school had been invited to take part in 
the Study because of its location in the city. The faculty had 
had little opportunity to discuss the idea or to determine wheth- 
er or not the school should participate. The criterion of volun- 
teerism had not applied in the case of this particular school. 

Some of the faculty were, therefore, indifferent to the Study. 
Some were more than willing to “give the ideas a whirl,” to 
“go along” and to cooperate with whatever might happen, while 
others decided to wait, to stand by, until the Study Staff decided 
what it wanted the school to do and how it was to be done. 
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The differences in perception of the school staff and the Study 
Staff regarding the establishment of cooperative working relation- 
ships undoubtedly created confusion in thinking in the initial 
stages. As is so frequently the case with merging groups, com- 
mon courtesy and consideration delayed the process of identify- 
ing basic, fundamental and deep-seated beliefs and differences. 
Action was stalemated until real cdnfidence and real under- 
standing were established. 


TONBRIAR SCHOOL 


Tonbriar School, also an eight-grade elementary school, was 
similar in many respects to Mancer School. It was, however, a 
small school compared to most city schools. Approximately 800 
children and twenty-four teachers made up the school popula- 
tion. The school building was reasonably attractive, with ade- 
quate play space on either side, a small but well-kept garden, 
and landscaped grounds. 

The school community was an older community with closely 
knit neighborhood ties. There were indications of the friendli- 
ness found in the small town. Changes were occurring, however. 
Some of the older residents were moving farther out—into sub- 
urban areas. Newcomers were moving in. A trailer camp was 
developing along the river. While there was only one Negro 
family in the immediate community, Negroes were beginning to 
move into the areas adjacent to the school district. This shift 
in population was regarded with some disfavor by the older 
homeowning residents in the area, who, along with the school 
people, occasionally raised these questions: Was the section be- 
coming less desirable as a residential area? Would the school 
population materially change as a result of this shift? Were the 
children in the school less stable than formerly? Was it more 
difficult for teachers to hold high standards of academic achieve- 
ment? There were no overt evidences of hostility, no “incidents 
of aggression,” no marked tensions. Just questioning and dis- 
cussion. 

Organization within the school followed the same general pat- 
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tern as that in Mancer School. There was the same emphasis on 
specialization, but the special classes changed at forty-minute 
rather than at thirty-three-minute intervals. When half the 
pupils were in the homerooms, the other half attended classes 
in general science, social studies, gymnasium, art, music, library, 
or auditorium. 

Faculty meetings, from forty-five minutes to an hour in length, 
were arranged as needed and were used to convey general in- 
formation from the administrative departments in the school 
system to the individual school and to communicate adminis- 
trative detail within the school. There was, however, no faculty 
organizational pattern, no committee structure, for studying 
problems in the school or in the community. 

The pupils, as far as outward appearances went, looked much 
like the pupils in Mancer School. In watching them at play on 
the school grounds, one gained the impression that they were 
healthy, happy, attractive youngsters. 

According to the results of city-wide tests in learning apti- 
tudes, the eighth-grade children in the school were slightly above 
average. On the initial tests given by the Study to eighth-grade 
pupils, they were slightly below their grade level on Jowa Every- 
Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, slightly above grade placement on 
the Stanford Achievement Test in reading. In work-study skills, 
as measured by Iowa Test B,* the average eighth-grader was 
approximately one year retarded in grade placement, accord- 
ing to the authors’ norms. 

The school, over the years, had been able to maintain a reas- 
onably high standard of academic achievement. School records 
showed 6.8 per cent failure for the semester preceding the Study, 
with the highest percentage of failure in the primary grades— 
18 per cent in the first grade—and the lowest percentage, 1 per 
cent, in the eighth grade. 

There was one factor about the school that made it unique. 
It was a district center. The city is divided into areas, with a 
supervising principal serving as over-all administrator of the ele- 


H. F. Spitzer and others, op. cit. 
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mentary schools in each area. The school in which the super- 
vising principal maintains his office is known as the district cen- 
ter school. Since the district principal has many responsibilities 
other than those in the one school, a vice-principal and an assist- 
ant principal are also assigned to the district school. While the 
supervising principal is director of the school, in reality the 
vice-principal, with the help of the assistant, assumes most of 
the day-to-day administrative responsibilities. 

The promotional policy for principals in the school system 
favors the practice of placing assistant principals in the district 
schools, advancing them to vice principals for a short period of 
time before they are promoted to full principalship in schools 
of their own. This policy necessitates rather frequent changes of 
administrators in the district center.» Tonbriar School, for ex- 
ample, had had five vice-principals in the five years preceding 
the school’s participation in the Study. During the first three 
years of the Study there were four different vice-principals. 
Newly promoted vice-principals and assistant principals, there- 
fore, regarded their assignment to the school as a relatively brief 
training period or as a stepping stone to their next positions. 

The policy of frequent administrative change had a distinct 
influence on the school and on its participation in the Study. 
New administrators were placed in a difficult situation: they 
were faced with the task of familiarizing themselves with new 
administrative responsibilities, of becoming acquainted with a 
new school in a new community, and, in addition, of trying to 
be helpful in a school that was participating in a study. The 
supervising principal, also, had to accommodate himself to the 
changing personalities of his assistants and help them to have 
the kinds of experiences that would prepare them for the leader- 
ship roles they would assume in their own schools. Teachers, 
likewise, were faced with problems of adjustment to changing 
administrators. They had, however, become rather accustomed 
to the procedure and took it in stride. 

Frequent administrative change, by its very nature, militated 
against a consistent or uniform policy within the school. The 
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vice-principals, as might be expected, differed somewhat in their 
educational philosophies and in their interpretation of the role 
of the administrator. One vice-principal, for example, believed 
that the school had unique responsibilities to the immediate 
community. As a result, much of his time arf energy was de- 
voted to the parents in the district. Teachers were asked to 
participate in the Parent-Teacher Association, to foster such 
activities as the Mothers’Sewing Group, the Boy Scouts, the 
Brownies, the Friday-evening recreational program held in the 
school, and the District Council of Social Agencies. During this 
period groups of parents were almost always about the school. 
They could be seen talking informally in the office, on their way 
to the Executive Board meeting of the Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, grouped around the piano in the auditorium practicing 
with the Mother Singers, or hurrying to a meeting with other 
mothers of a particular age-grade group. Parents not only felt 
welcome in the school, but they also assumed responsibilities 
for knowing and understanding some of the details of the 
school’s program. 

Teachers, parents, and pupils became accustomed to such poli- 
cies and practices only to find that the administrator who en- 
couraged them had been promoted to the principalship of an- 
other building. Another administrator might place higher prior- 
ity on other phases of the school’s program. He might hold the 
belief, for example, that the primary function of the adminis- 
trator is to be thoroughly familiar with the prescribed courses 
of study as detailed for the system. If such were the case, he 
would devote a major portion of his time to the implementation 
of such courses. Still another administrator might believe that 
the over-all organization of the school was of prime importance, 
He would then spend the major portion of his time on a careful 
examination of the school’s schedule to determine whether teach- 
ing loads and relief periods were equitably distributed; whether 
all pupils had equal time periods in special classes; whether 
classes could move from one department to another with effi- 
ciency and ease. In such a school situation, individuals had to 
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develop skills in adjusting to differing personalities, beliefs, 
and values. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the teachers, several of whom 
lived in or near the district, had been in the school for a num- 
ber of years, and’ remained for the duration of the Study. With 
the other 50 per cent, there were frequent changes. During the 
second year of the school’s participation in the Study, seven new 
members joined the teaching staff. Four came during the third 
year, and other changes occurred in the fourth. Only eleven of 
the original faculty in the school at the beginning of the Study 
remained through the fourth year. This, added to administra- 
tive changes, did not contribute to the achievement of a unified 
action program based on a consistent school philosophy. 

The faculty believed generally that the school was a good 
place in which to teach. The building was reasonably attractive 
and was supplied with the usual materials and equipment. 
Teachers were relatively free, within their individual classrooms, 
to use procedures that seemed desirable. One teacher might 
make use of pupil-teacher planning, group work, and group ac- 
tivity; another might rely heavily on the textbook, lesson-hear- 
ing procedures. Patterns of operation were largely individualis- 
tic, depending on the philosophy held by the teacher, the sub- 
ject taught, and the over-all guides as set up by administrative 
and supervisory departments in the city. 

Occasionally there were minor dissatisfactions. One teacher 
believed that there was “too much community interference.” A 
few teachers were concerned over the attitudes of the upper- 
grade children and noted with alarm their lack of conformity 
to school regulations. For the most part, however, teachers were 
pleased to be in a district school and were happy to remain a 
part of the school faculty. 

As the Study began cooperative relationships with the school, 
teachers, in completing questionnaires, indicated that evidences 
of bad citizenship included such factors as “failure to obey 
rules,” “poor self-control,” “lack of home training,” “discour- 
tesy,” “lack of a sense of responsibility,” “talking in classes,” and 
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other such items. When asked to consider themselves educational 
specialists and to suggest what in their opinion their class groups 
most needed from the standpoint of citizenship education, sev- 
eral teachers did not respond. Others made cemments suggest- 
ing a need for cooperation, an appreciation of American citizen- 
ship, a greater respect for authority, more discipline. One teach- 
er indicated that children should try to make others happy. In 
general, the reactions of teachers seemed to suggest that citizen- 
ship would be improved if the school could have time to do 
more effectively those things they were already attempting to do. 
From initial relationships in the school, Staff members gained 
the impression that the school was willing to do what needed to 
be done to participate in a study. Teachers were inclined, how- 
ever, to await the thinking and decisions of the Study Staff be- 


fore making any specific commitments. 


INITIAL APPROACHES MADE BY THE STAFF 


The Staff went into these schools to initiate a study for the 
improvement of citizenship education. In general terms, this 
was to be accomplished by exploring present practices; by edu- 
cational planning; and by changing the curriculum, which in- 
volves a change in the beliefs and values of teachers and in the 
practices used in providing learning experiences for youth. 
Through this change it was hoped that improvement in the cit- 
izenship of boys and girls might be achieved. A study of how this 
might be done involved an attempt to determine what curric- 
ulum experiences would produce improved student attitudes and 
behavior and an attempt to determine how these curriculum ex- 
periences might be introduced and incorporated in the program 
of the school. 

In the first five m 
working with the schools, 
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growth of teachers be stimulat 
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ture, with the central Staff members acting as consultants, super- 
visors, and expediters. Moreover, Staff members were convinced 
that they would avoid the so-called coercive type of educational 
supervision—the stype of supervision described by Alberty and 
Thayer,’ which assumes that those in authority clearly see the 
end goals of education and have competently selected and de- 
tailed the means of their achievement. Rather, the Staff saw 
their function as cooperative and participatory, “not so much a 
supervisory function in which teachers participate, as . . . a teach- 
er function in which supervisors cooperate.”? They proposed to 
start with the problems that were real to teachers, to work 
cooperatively on these problems, and to locate and stimulate 
interest and concern in the school. They took with them into 
the schools, therefore, no precise blueprint for a program of 
citizenship education. 

Some materials developed by the Staff were made immediately 
available to the schools. Five Qualities of the Good Citizen out- 
lined broad goals. Ways of Working? listed citizenship activities 
that might serve as a guide to modify current practice. The 
Staff had also developed the film strip “Children are Citizens,” 
which gave a graphic overview of possible promising procedures 
for improving citizenship education. This film was used in 
initial meetings with faculties in the participating schools. 


FIRST MEETINGS 


Late in the spring semester of 1945, following a preliminary 
planning session with the principals of the eight Study schools, 
faculty meetings were held in all the Study schools. The Staff 
attempted (1) to assure school faculties that the principle of 
volunteerism would be respected and that the Study would be 
a cooperative venture in which school faculties and Staff mem- 
bers would work together; (2) to present the over-all goals (the 
five qualities of the good citizen); (3) to Suggest possible ways 


`H. B. Alberty and V. T. Thayer, Supervision in th d - 
ton: D. C. Heath and Co., 1931), N 2020. arte E 

*A. S. Barr, William H. Burton, and Leo J. Brueckner, Supervision (2nd ed.; 
New York; D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., 1947), p. 10. 
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of improving citizenship education; and (4) to give some general 
notion of the problems of evaluation. 

Suggested or tentative ways of improving citizenship educa- 
tion were presented in the form of questions. eTo what extent 
will citizenship education in the schools be improved: 

If pupils are provided with adequate direct civic experience 
in school and out of schood? 

If the intellectual and the emotional appeals of democracy 
are emphasized? 

If the social atmosphere and the human relationships within 
the school are made more democratic? 

If improved methods of teaching the skills and techniques 
useful in a democratic society are developed? 

If pupils participate defhocratically in planning their school 
activities? 

If students are trained to weigh evidence carefully, to base 
their attitudes and actions on the evidence, and to change their 
attitudes and actions in the light of new evidence? 

If individual and group guidance is based upon the needs of 
the student and of society? 

If the interaction between the school and the community is 
extended? 

If the teacher is a skilled, enthusiastic user of sound teaching 
techniques and materials, interested in and concerned with the 
needs of youth and of society, and most important of all, ex- 
emplifies the qualities of the good citizen? 

It was suggested that these tentative proposals might be ex- 
amined, accepted, or rejected by the schools. Initially the Staff 
did not see that their approach might be construed as ambival- 
ent. They talked of volunteerism and cooperation and suggested 
that teachers and the Staff together make an attack on the prob- 
lems of the school. At the same time they presented the Five 
Qualities of the Good Citizen and Ways of Working. It should 
be stated that these were given as helpful suggestions, not as a 


blueprint. ; 
Following the first meetings, as the coordinators began to 
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make contacts with individuals and small groups of teachers on 
an informal basis, they discovered that while teachers had listen- 
ed politely to the Staff's initial presentation, they were con- 
cerned with more immediate and, to them, down-to-earth prob- 
lems. What could they do to get quieter halls and lunchrooms? 
Why were pupils uninterested, bored, impudent? ‘These prob- 
lems were more acute in some schools than in others. ‘The 
Staff members became convinced that teachers must start where 
they were, with the problems of real concern to them. 

An illustration of the way one school began to work will 
serve to describe initial school-Study Staff interaction. In this 
school, where the behavior and attitudes of children might be 
characterized as those of almost complete revolt against adult 
authority, the school staff moved rapidly. The faculty met for 
an all-day session with Study Staff members (June, 1945). 
Breaking up into small groups, the faculty first sought to identi- 
fy their own most serious problems, which ranged all the way 
from “how to stop gum-chewing and profane language of pupils” 
to “how can we improve discussion techniques?” When they 
began to consider means for improving the situation, many of 
the teachers saw no reason for extended study. They had the 
answers: reduce class size, isolate problem children in special 
classes, make more stringent rules and regulations. Moreover, 
they looked to the Study to provide the resources to effect these 
changes. 

The Staff members, at this point, were convinced that iso- 
lating problem children was not necessarily the answer to the 
problem, nor could they develop much enthusiam for the pro- 
posed school-wide campaign against gum-chewing. Nonetheless, 
they did not reject these questions. It was a way to begin. Here 
was a faculty group ready to go to work on school problems. 
From the point of view of the Staff, it was assumed that as the 
school faculty attempted to improve the immediate school situa- 
tion, they might gain insight into the broader problems of 
citizenship education, and confidence to work cooperatively and 
skillfully toward their solution. 
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RESOURCES AND MATERIALS FURNISHED 


When schools opened in September, 1945, the Staff made 
available to the Study schools a wide variety of resources: re- 
source kits containing books and other teachipg materials re- 
lating to citizenship, a professional library for each school, films 
for faculty meetings, and some community and test data. 

Consultants were supplied for general faculty meetings and 
small group conferences. As teachers discussed their problems 
and asked for help, resource people were provided, who sought 
to stimulate thinking and who proposed possible solutions to 
some of the problems confronting particular schools. ‘They 
sought to sensitize teachers to the research findings on such 
matters as child growth and development, the impact of the pres- 
sures of urban living, the® culture patterns of differing com- 
munity groups, the newer concepts regarding the methods or 
means for effective learning. 


THE WORK OF THE SCHOOL COORDINATOR 


During the first year of the Study, Staff members spent two 
to three days a week in the schools. Their activities might be 
described as follows: listening, sympathizing, suggesting, encour- 
aging, sensitizing, and expediting. At first, many teachers ex- 
pected Staff members to know all the answers. Staff members 
were frank in stating that they did not. In informal visits with 
individual teachers and in group meetings, coordinators listened 
to problems, to gripes, to suggestions of what might be done to 
improve a situation. They knew from their own experience In 
the classroom that the pupil load was heavy, that departmentali- 
zation made it difficult for teachers to get satisfaction through 
close relationships with children, and that the morale of many 
teachers was low. Staff members, therefore, attempted to help 
teachers to see that their reactions did not of necessity indicate a 
lack of loyalty to old patterns, values, or relationships. They 
pointed out that such reactions were preliminary to a new per- 
ception of relationships or of new curriculum values. Such ex- 


change of ideas tended to build acceptance of Staff members as 
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cooperative co-workers rather than as supervisors or end deter- 
miners. In all the schools Staff members became involved not 
only in individual conferences but in group meetings, faculty 
meetings, and in all day work-group-conference meetings. On 
the whole, an attempt was made to make the school-Study Staff 
interaction cooperative and participatory. Procedures used will 
be described more fully in Part II, “Theory and Methods of 
Promoting Curriculum Improvement.” 


THE ORGANIZATION DETERMINED UPON FOR 
EFFECTIVE PARTICIPATION 


The initial approaches made to the schools appeared to be 
fairly reasonable and quite uncomplicated. Teachers were to 
share in determining the teaching op learning experiences that 
might improve the quality of pupil citizenship. They would, 
moreover, share in arranging the experiences by which the learn- 
ing was to be accomplished. This is real curriculum determina- 
tion, and to some of the schools, at least, the idea was revolu- 
tionary. 

Until the last decade, most school boards and top school ad- 
ministrators attempted to improve education by carefully select- 
ing and designating individual employees to initiate curriculum 
changes and inform the classroom teachers through line and 
staff of their proposed plans for improvement. It took some of 
the schools more than six months to believe that the Study Staff 
did not propose to follow this procedure. Instead, the Staff 
proposed the grass roots approach as suggested by deHuszar; 
namely, an approach by “do democracy” or “small groups of 
people working on a problem.”! Implicit in this idea was the 
notion that the schools identify their problems and that interest- 
ed teachers form small problem-centered groups to work toward 
solutions. Attempts to initiate a grassroots approach posed a 
fundamental problem. How could a school organize so that the 
administrators, the teachers, and—eventually—the pupils could 
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share in planning, doing, evaluating, and re-planning toward 
the goal of an improved program in citizenship? 

At the beginning, a rather simple organization seemed to be 
sufficient. Each of the four schools developed some kind of 
problem-centered faculty group. All the schools used general 
faculty meetings for purposes of problem-identification, com- 
munication, and decision-making. Three created a central co- 
ordinating group composéd of the chairman of the problem- 
centered groups and/or individuals elected by the faculty at 


large. 


ORGANIZATION OF PROBLEM-CENTERED GROUPS 

‘The small work group was the basic unit in the organization 
of the Study in the schools. The details of the group organiza- 
tion in one school may bë recounted as fairly typical. At the 
outset of the Study the principal of Landmere School appointed 
a small planning committee of three teachers to assume leader- 
ship until some kind of democratic organization could be de- 
veloped and agreed upon by the entire faculty. Acting with the 
principal and the Staff coordinator assigned to the school, this 
committee arranged meetings where teachers might identify 
the real problems confronting the school. Some twenty-five 
problems were suggested, and the planning group was able to 
classify these within four large areas: improving relationships 
between teachers and pupils; encouraging pupil participation in 
school affairs; developing more effective homeroom guidance; 
and using skills and techniques in the classroom. Four work- 
groups were established, one for each of the problem areas. 
Teachers were free to join any one of these groups or were 
equally free to join none. Groups elected their own chairman 
and recorder and set the time of meeting. In Landmere School 
these groups met every second Tuesday afternoon for an hour 
or two. 

Problem-centered groups continued to function throughout 
the Study, although there was considerable shift in membership 
and in the problems considered. The Homeroom Guidance 
and Classroom Skills groups functioned continuously from the 
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beginning. Other groups, such as those focusing on Understand- 
ing Democracy and Services Rendered, were formed much later. 
As time went on, these groups assumed increased responsibility 
for try-out, for evaluation, and for communicating with the rest 
of the faculty. Groups having short-term goals voluntarily dis- 
banded when their work was completed. In Landmere School, 
with one or two exceptions, the entire faculty allied themselves 
with one of these work groups. y 

Similar groups functioned in all the schools to a greater or less 
degree. Teachers in one of the schools spent an average of six 
hours during the first year in small-group or committee work. 
In another school the average time spent by each teacher was 
thirty-two hours. In the first year the average time spent by 
each teacher in these four schools in the small work-groups was 
fifteen hours. 


THE COORDINATING GROUP 

In two of the four schools the coordinating committee was 
a significant factor in the organization from the beginning, 
while in the other two other methods for coordinating activities 
were tried. In general, the elected chairman of each of the 
problem-centered groups, the principal, the assistant principal, 
and the Study coordinator made up the committee. 

This committee’s function might be described as follows: co- 
ordinating policy, formulating plans, communicating opinion 
and ideas, planning faculty meetings, making decisions, directing 
and facilitating action. As time went on it became involved in 
finding answers to many perplexing problems: How can the 
small group effectively communicate their plans to the total 
faculty? How shall the activities of the several groups be co- 
ordinated? How shall specific experimental approaches be eval- 
uated? 


FACULTY MEETINGS 


From the outset schools used the general faculty meeting for 
identifying problems, for discussion, for maintaining communi- 
cation between problem-centered groups, and for making de- 
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cisions involving the entire faculty. Many meetings were de- 
voted to lectures, to discussion, to the showing of films geared 
to convey values and philosophy that might provide the basis 
for new insights and new procedures. During the last two years, 
small problem-centered groups took over the sessions so that they 
might enlist the understanding and involvement of the entire 

` faculty. During the first year the total time for faculty meetings 
inthe four schools ranged from ten to twenty-five hours, with 
an average of about fifteen hours of total faculty time. 

In three of the four schools, the faculty meeting served as 
the principal means for a unified approach—a total school 
approach—to the task of improving the citizenship of boys and 
girls. In the fourth school, where this did not occur, involve- 
ment on a school-wide basi# was limited. 


DISSIMILARITIES BETWEEN THE SCHOOLS 

It would appear from the preceding descriptions that the or- 
ganizations in the Study schools were similar. In their broad 
aspects, this was true. But there were differences from school 
to school within the broad design. Moreover, when it became 
increasingly apparent to the Staff that the process was not as 
effective in some schools as in others, they assumed that the 
degree of effectiveness might be related to the variations within 
the organization. Important differences in effectiveness seemed 
to center on such considerations as: Who determined the areas 
of emphasis or action? How intense was the need or desire for 
change? What was the role assumed by the administrator? Did 
the school staff understand the procedures and organization 
they were using in their school to bring about an improved pro- 
gram? How were approaches made to the pupils? 

On the assumption that these are extremely significant factors 
in any program designed to improve citizenship education, an 
attempt will be made to explain them in some detail. 


WHO DETERMINED THE AREAS OF EMPHASIS? 


In two schools, teachers, administrators, and Staff members 
shared in determining areas of emphasis by means of a problem 
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census. The coordinator made suggestions, as did the principal. 
These were not necessarily approved or chosen by the teachers. 
In turn, some of the problems chosen by the teachers had little 
appeal to the coordinator or the administrator. Problems were 
accepted by conSensus, however. 

In one school a small committee appointed by the principal 
analyzed the Five Qualities of the Good Citizen, discussed im- 
plications for action, and outlined tentative proposals to the 
faculty who, in turn, accepted two of the areas the committee 
had proposed. Two work-groups were set up to study the 
problems more specifically. 

In another school the principal took the initiative in present- 
ing to his faculty the areas he believed might be worthy of study 
and exploration. These proposals required a high level of un- 
derstanding and participation on the part of the teachers. The 
principal hoped to commit his teachers to the program through 
weekly faculty meetings. Speakers and consultants were provided. 
Movies and recordings were used. On a voluntary basis some 
work-groups were set up. The following year, the principal was 
convinced that these interest groups, including as they did only 
a small number of teachers, were dividing his faculty rather 
than producing a unified approach to school problems. The 
plan was changed. Small random groups were set up, and teach- 
ers identified problems of concern to them on which they wished 
to work. 


HOW INTENSE WAS THE NEED OR DESIRE FOR CHANGE? 


In the schools in low-economic areas, and in changing com- 
munities where tensions were high, the needs and problems of 
pupils were more acute, their behavior more aggressive. In 
these schools teachers moved very fast. Problems were identified, 
work-groups set up, and teacher participation was high. In 
schools where problems were less apparent, although basically 
just as serious, there was much complacency, little desire to do 
something. When work-groups formed, considerable time was 
spent in exploration, without much evidence of intensive drive. 
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The lack of initial momentum might also be related to the 
manner in which schools entered the Study. In one instance, 
previously mentioned, the school did not volunteer. In another 
instance, the degree to which faculty participation was voluntary 
was questionable. As time went on the factor of volunteerism 
appeared to make no difference in the interest and commitment 
of the school. In the opinigg of the Staff it did account, however, 
for a slow start. 


WHAT WAS THE ROLE ASSUMED BY THE ADMINISTRATOR? 


The role of the administrator in the Study schools was com- 
plex and difficult. He trod a kind of no man’s land between the 
Study, the larger school system, the community, the faculty, and 
the pupils. It is hardly strange that the roles principals assumed 
were strikingly different. In some schools they undertook ener- 
getic leadership—laying plans, proposing and coordinating 
action, making decisions, and actively furthering the profession- 
alization of the school staff. They devoted their entire attention 
and energy to the improvement of their schools, according to 
their own views of the situation. 

In other schools they gave the Study their blessing and with- 
drew from any active participation, probably on the theory that 
they wished to give the teachers and the Study free rein in 
attempting to improve the program. 

In still other schools they took participatory roles, contributing 
with ideas but not necessarily assuming key positions of leader- 
ship. In their sincere desire to share planning and decision- 
making, they delegated considerable authority to their teachers 
through the coordinating committee. As an active member 
of that committee the principal had the opportunity to state his 
point of view, to explain how some decisions must, of necessity, 
be circumscribed by the responsibility and authority delegated 
to him by the Board of Education through the Superintendent 
of Schools. Administrators participated in meetings. They en- 
couraged, expedited, removed blocks; but they relied heavily 
upon their teachers and the Study Staff for ideas, for leadership, 
and for direction. 
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DID THE SCHOOL STAFF UNDERSTAND THE PROCEDURES AND 
ORGANIZATION THEY WERE USING IN THEIR SCHOOL 
TO BRING ABOUT AN IMPROVED PROGRAM? 


The basic un was the small problem-centered work-group. 
Other aspects of organization and procedure developed largely 
as need arose. As might be expected, situations came up which 
not only strained human relationships, but which actually en- 
dangered continued development of the new way of working as a 
faculty group. The tensions pointed to the need for clarifying 
such questions as: What is the function of the problem-centered 
group? What is the relationship of this group to the total 
faculty? What is the function of the over-all coordinating and 
planning committee? 

The functions of the problem-centered group had to be de- 
fined. Work-groups identified their problems, investigated 
materials, used consultants, visited other schools to find out how 
others had met similar problems. As a result of their explora- 
tions they came to some solutions that they wished to carry into 
action. On the next step they were confused. Was it their 
function to recommend to the principal, to the coordinating 
committee, to the entire faculty; or were they to assume responsi- 
bility for action? In one school certain teachers felt that the 
principal had encouraged them to participate in planning but 
had retained and used his right to veto decisions they had made. 
As one teacher remarked, “We don’t care to waste time in dis- 
cussion and exploration unless we can recommend, can make 
decisions and move toward action.” This situation had to be 
clarified. The function of these groups had to be defined and 
understood. Likewise, the relationship of the several problem- 
centered groups to the entire faculty group had to be clarified. 

The problem of relating the small group to the total faculty 
needed to be examined in terms of consistency. When a school 
is involved in a program of improvement, an effort must be 
made to insure that values of the smaller group and of the total 
group are relatively consistent. Two assumptions underlie this 
premise: that teachers are the gatekeepers to the children; that 
the approach to children must, on the whole, be unified and 
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consistent—attempts made to bring improved experiences to 
them by a small group without the cooperation of the entire 
faculty would be inefficient, often abortive. 

In one of the schools, for example, a small group worked on 
ways of increasing pupil participation in classroom activities. 
They reached some conclusions and initiated action in their own 
classrooms. The total faeulty, however, did not understand, 
were not involved or committed, and in their contacts with 
pupils actually blocked the effectiveness of the small group’s 
action. 

The functions of the over-all planning or coordinating com- 
mittee needed careful definition. All the schools recognized 
very early in the Study the need for central coordination of 
activities. The precise fufhctions of this committee were not 
clarified initially. Were they to channel ideas, make decisions, 
initiate action? The time came when their functions had to be 
clarified and understood by the total faculty. 

In one school the coordinating committee hesitated to assume 
responsibility for communicating with the total faculty or for 
making decisions. This insecurity might have been aggravated 
by the fact that teachers were not certain of the principal’s ap- 
proval of the entire scheme. 

Some of the schools took definite steps to clarify these matters. 
Time was spent in general faculty sessions to decide upon the 
functions and responsibilities of the small group, of the co- 
ordinating committee, and the relationship of these to the total 
faculty. Where this was not done, where teachers did not under- 
stand clearly the organization and procedures, frustration and 
conflict occurred. 


HOW WERE APPROACHES MADE TO THE PUPILS? 


There was some variation between schools in the approach 
made to pupils. At the outset of the Study in one school, the 
principal, a small planning group of teachers, and a Study Staff 
member initiated and sponsored a series of assemblies in order 
to give all the pupils a share in planning for the school. Repre- 
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sentatives from each homeroom conducted panel discussions, 
and every pupil had the opportunity to contribute his ideas and 
his best thinking on two questions: What can you do for the 
school? What can the school do for you? Sincere attempts were 
made to inform and involve teachers in the undertaking. 
Nevertheless, the teachers had little share in either planning or 
participating in the project. Theyeviewed the whole scheme 
with alarm. Were children to be allowed to suggest, to plan, 
“to take over the school”? Evaluation of the technique con- 
vinced the planning group that the approach was strategically 
unsound, 

In other schools the approaches made by initial planning 
groups were directed entirely toward the commitment and in- 
volvement of teachers. The assumpti®n was made that the teach- 
ers, in turn, would initiate programs of improvement with the 
pupils. 


DIFFICULTIES COMMON TO THE SCHOOLS 


Regardless of the differences in organizational structure, 
which appeared to have some bearing on the ease or difficulty 
with which certain problems were met, there were a number 
of difficulties which were common to all the schools. They were 
related to such factors as the feeling of insecurity of teachers; 
the problems of communication and decision-making; the lack 
of group skills. 


THE INSECURITY OF TEACHERS 


Although teachers were prone, on occasion, to agree that 
conditions were not satisfactory, they hesitated to raise questions 
and suggest drastic changes. Their fear of change seemed to be 
related to two factors: lack of training in the scientific method, 
and the notion that criticism of the school would be construed 
as personal disloyalty. 

The latter factor caused considerable confusion. Theoretically, 
it can be assumed that in a democracy a person gives his loyalty 
to principles and ideals rather than to men and institutions. 


> 
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Practically, this is not true. Realizing this, teachers viewed any 
proposals for change other than minor innovations with skep- 
ticism. The following incident is illustrative. On one occasion 
a member of a group, in explaining why the group did not con- 
template further plans said, “We think proposed changes are 
important, but do others—would supervisors? How far can we 
go? Will we be criticized” Parenthetically, it might be added 
that Staff members often encountered this same anxiety on the 
part of principals. The professional activity of the school staff 
often seems to be dictated by their perception of general accept- 
ability. 

Another concern of teachers appeared to be related to a lack 
of training in the scientific method and the use of critical 
thinking in the solving of problems. Many teachers looked for 
a ready-made, rather simple, generalized answer to specific 
problems. They had not learned that no one can determine an 
effective solution without exploring the various possible factors 
and causes involved in a particular problem. 

For the first time in their schoolwork, many teachers were 
participating in a process where alternatives were being explor- 
ed, where possible changes were being suggested, but where no 
concrete answers were given; and they found this difficult to 
accept, especially when the traditional, long-accepted school 
methods were questioned. When the problems under discussion 
indicated possible revision of prescribed courses of study, teach- 
ers asked if it would mean that pupils would experience loss in 
factual information and academic skills. In schools where an 
increased emphasis was placed on knowing children better, a 
few teachers feared that it would mean more school records, 
more home calls, the giving of more time to parents. Did this 
business of understanding children mean that there would be 
less restraint, more confusion and noise in the school? ‘These 
natural fears had to be faced. The limits of acceptable action 
needed to be adequately explored. In any program of improve- 
ment, provision must be made for the reasonable security of 


the participants. 
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THE PROBLEM OF COMMUNICATION 


The problem of effectively spreading the facts about new 
plans and procedures plagued the Study schools from the begin- 
ning. In spite of the provision made to communicate through 
the issuing of reports, bulletins, notices, and summaries, proof 
came again and again that action was often blocked and good 
human relationships were threateneel because teachers were not 
informed. On occasion it was the individual teacher who voiced 
her concern because “no one ever tells me anything about what 
is going on.” Groups, also, had reason to know that their care- 
fully prepared progress reports were not read by other teachers. 

Much more intense were the difficulties in securing com- 
munication involving assumptions, values, beliefs, and proposed 
long-term action. This type of communication attempts to do 
several things at once. It seeks to produce readiness for, interest 
in, and commitment to new ideas. It implies change in behavior. 
It solicits action. 

As the Study continued, the problem of spreading this type 
of communication became more and more acute. How were the 
ideas, plans, and values of each of the small groups to be com- 
municated to the larger faculty group? In some cases it was 
sufficient to have the faculty know about the plans of the small 
group. For example, where a group was undertaking a specific 
project involving only a few children, the faculty needed to 
have information about, sympathy toward, and understanding 
of the situation. Many work-groups, however, were studying 
matters in which faculty involvement was essential: guidance, 
services rendered, ‘the student council, classroom skills. It was 
in these matters that only minor efficiencies would accrue unless 
there was some agreement among all the teachers and unless 
there was cooperative and unified action. 

The traditional faculty meeting, which relied upon announce- 
ments and reports, did not serve the purpose. New strategy had 
to be developed. Techniques such as the sociodrama, role-play- 
ing, panel discussions, demonstrations, and group. reporting 
were used with some degree of success. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DECISION-MAKING 


The problem of decision-making required clarification in all 
the schools. In a school where decisions concerning policy and 
procedures are made and clearly stated by tlie administrator, 
teachers know what’s what. They know what the decision is and 
who made it. They know what to do and when to do it. They 
know where to go for interpretation, They may disagree at 
times; they may feel resentment or irritation with the decision. 
They may even subtly sabotage it, but at least there is no con- 
fusion. 

Faculties in the cooperating schools were engaged in defining 
problems and in working toward solutions that often involved 
them in action decisions. e This step, decision-making, created 
confusion and, in some of the schools, real resentment. Teachers 
were not always in agreement regarding decision-making. Some 
teachers firmly believed that the principal was paid to make the 
decisions and was neglecting his duty when he shared decision- 
making with his faculty. Other teachers failed to explore the 
limits of their authority. They sometimes forgot that the princi- 
pal cannot be divested of his authority and responsibility and 
that their decisions must be made within those limits. The 
schools that accepted the general principle that those who are 
directly affected by a decision need to share as far as possible in 
the making of it found that relating the principle to specific situ- 
_ ations took time and patience and skill. 


LACK OF GROUP SKILLS 


During the initial stages of the Study, groups of teachers 
honestly concerned and wanting to see improvement sometimes 
found themselves involved in a discussion that seemed to have 
neither a beginning nor an end—a kind of pooling of ignorance. 
Even worse than this was the situation where human relation- 
ships became severely strained because of the conflict of values 
and beliefs. Some problem-centered groups attempted to use 
strict parliamentary procedure in identifying and solving school 
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problems. They failed to realize that this procedure would not 
carry the load; that solutions were apt to be made without secur- 
ing and weighing all the data, without trying to get compromise 
and consensus; that majority decision, when action was indicated, 
left a minority who were obligated to action in which they did 
not wholeheartedly concur. 

In a few groups a stalemate was rgached because individuals 
lacked skill in human relationships. A few individuals some- 
times assumed roles that were not helpful: they expected the 
chairman to do most of the work; they viewed any change with 
alarm; they had all the answers; they looked back to the good 
old days when children were taught to behave by their parents; 
they wanted “action, not talk.” Tension was often high, not 
because people willfully disregarded principles of effective 
human relations, but because they lacked skill in operating 
effectively in a group. It was after a session in which a group 
was attempting to explore some of the aspects of the emotional 
approaches to democracy that a teacher remarked that the group 
had the emotion whether or not they had the democracy. 

Without further elaboration several other diffiiculties that 
blocked the schools might be listed. How does a school faculty 
find time to work on problems? How are new teachers inducted 
into a process already under way? How are conflicts in values 
and differences of opinion resolved if action is demanded? How 
does a faculty evaluate its efforts? What kind of group skills 
are needed? How and when can these skills be learned? 


The need for effective skills in the group process in- 
creases as schools travel farther along the path previously 
indicated. The skill patterns seem complex, but so are the 
behavior patterns of a football team as it tries to reach the 
Opponent’s goal. If the school faculty would spend the 
same amount of time analyzing and practicing individual 
and group skills in making school changes as the football 
coach and the team do in preparing for the season’s sched- 
ule, much would be gained. Goals would be clarified, diffi- 
culties would be anticipated, morale would be considered, 
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skills would be practiced, cooperative effort would be re- 
warded, and discouragement would be reduced.” 


As the Study continued, more and more effort was given by 
school and Study staffs in trying to find ways around these 
difficulties; to find more effective methods and techniques for 
bringing change. Some hunches were followed. Some new 
methods and techniques® were used and were found helpful. 
These will be detailed in Part I. 


SUMMARY 


on that answers to all the diffi- 


There should be no assumpti 
culties and blocks were found by the school staffs as they attempt- 


ed to improve their citifenship education programs. Neither 


should it be assumed that the organizational patterns previously 


described can necessarily be used as a blueprint for another 


school to follow. Rather, it should be concluded: 

1. That a school engaged in any project related to the im- 
provement of the curriculum must tailor a functional and flex- 
ible organization to meet its own needs. 

2. That although the organization by itself does not guar- 
antee accomplishment, an organization that provides for wide 
participation can make a significant contribution to curriculum 
change. 

3. That a school must be willing to spend time and effort to 
clarify its goals, anticipate and meet difficulties, learn and prac- 
tice essential skills. 

4. That to effect curriculum change, a school staff must 
acquire skill in cooperative techniques, which, as in golf or 
basket-weaving, does not come with the first trial. 

5. hata school cannot be expected to embark on any wide- 
spread program of curriculum improvement unless the school 
staff is given the time, the approval, and the security from the 
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larger school system to make the effort at least remotely worth 
while. 

6. That schools must consider the possibility of using a 
rather wide range of means designed to increase and improve 
personal growth and professionalization of the staff. 


, PART 2 


Theory and Methods of Promoting 


Cutriculum Improvement 


Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 
In vain we build the world, unless 
The builder also grows. 
EDWIN MARKHAM 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Assumptions Basic to Curriculum Improvement 


. 

a CONSUMING PROBLEM of the Study was how to change the 
curriculum so that improvement in the citizenship of boys and 
girls would be effected. It seemed important that changes be 
consistent with the broad goals of democracy as generally under- 
stood in our society; that they be in accord with what is known 
about how people learn; that they be realistic, considering the 
resources available and thé conditions prevailing in the coopera- 
ting schools. 

An effective way of promoting improvement in the school’s 
program was to change or reinforce the ideas the teachers had 
about the impact on the child of the combined experiences 
provided by the school and to encourage them to provide an 
integrated program. A major responsibility of the Study, there- 
fore, would be to help school staffs develop their own skill and 
competence through devices and techniques usually called 
“methods of curriculum change” and “teacher education.” Many 
of these means were employed in the Study and will be described 
with some detail in Chapter V. 

However, it seems appropriate to indicate, first, the theories 
and assumptions underlying the techniques and methods used 
for school-staff education for two very specific reasons: they 
help to interpret the methods and devices used, and they explain 
the value system on which many decisions were made regarding 
a program of citizenship education. 

Two important assumptions which influenced decisions need 
litte elaboration. 

1. The community looks to the schools for educational 
leadership; it expects the school to initiate suggestions for cur- 
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riculum improvement. The community should be involved. It 
appears wise, however, to develop some unity of thought among 
the school staff before attempting intense community-school in- 
teraction in curriculum improvement. For this reason, methods 
to effect improvement should be directed, at first, primarily to 
the school staff. 

2. In the school, teachers are the gatekeepers to the children. 
Hence, any attempts to improve citizenship education for pupils 
will start with the teachers, with their efforts to improve their 
own competence and to clarify and unify their beliefs and 
values. 

Other important assumptions slowly developed as the Study 
progressed. They did not originate full-blown from armchair 
speculation, They evolved from what William James, more than 
a half century ago, called “knowledge-of-acquaintance.” They 
gradually developed as Staff members worked in schools, as they 
participated in many varieties of individual and group confer- 

ences, formal and informal committee meetings, community 
meetings, seminars, workshops, and college courses. They gra- 
dually developed as Staff members observed and taught school 
classes, chaired assemblies, met with the student councils, 

Thus, the Study Staff learned by observation—by the method 
of Hippocrates—which is essentially scientific in approach. 
Lawrence Henderson indicates that this method is effective in 
medicine and that it is equally applicable in the business of 
living. He describes the procedure as: first, the persistent, in- 
telligent labor and observation in the situation—gaining know- 
ledge of the details; second, the careful selection and classifica- 
tion of recurrent phenomena; and last, the judicial construction 
of a theory. 


. +. not a philosophical theory, nor a grand effort of the 
imagination, nor a quasi-religious dogma, but a modest 
pedestrian affair . . a useful walking stick to help on the 
way .... All this may be summed up in a word: The 
practitioner must have, first, intimate, habitual, intuitive 
familiarity with things; secondly, systematic knowledge of 
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things, and thirdly, an effective way of thinking about 
things. 


The thinking of Staff members about making changes that 
they considered important or that appeared different from those 
anticipated by the school centered about ideas involving the 
following: (1) citizenship education and the total school cur- 
riculum; (2) the tailorin$ of a curriculum; (3) the school as 
an organism; (4) the faculty group-code; (5) curriculum change 
—a change in school culture; (6) administrative clearance; (7) 
a democratic process of change; (8) the communication of ideas; 
and (9) efficiency and effectiveness. 

These ideas became a walking stick that helped along the 
way. Because of their helpfulness as time went on—because of 
the extent to which they dictated action—Staff members came 
to hold them more highly and to accept them more completely. 
They are, therefore, described at some length in the following 


pages. 
CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION AND THE TOTAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


In attempting to improve education for citizenship, areas of 
study, because of the broad definition of citizenship, became 
as broad as the total curriculum of the school. This assump- 
tion became increasingly apparent, as any attempt to begin 
with a rather narrow, specific approach to the improvement of 
citizenship involved many, it not all, aspects of the school pro- 


gram. 
THE TAILORING OF A CURRICULUM 


In most of the activities of the schools one question continued 
to recur: what curriculum (meaning all the learning experi- 
ences of students provided under the guidance or approval of 
the school) would best achieve improved citizenship? The dif- 
ferences between the socio-economic, cultural, and community 


La . Henderson, Fatigue of Workers (New York: Reinhold Publishing 
Corporation, 1941), p. 13. By Permission of Reinhold Publishing Corporation. 
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aspects of the schools and the resulting divergent problems 
discouraged any attempt to plan a rather rigid uniform cur- 
riculum. 

The Staff, furthermore, rejected the general idea that a cur- 
riculum is a collection of courses of study. They believed that 
the divergent problems of the various schools and of the groups 
within each school should lead to gprescribing activities and 
organizing learning experiences tailored to specific situations. 
This indicated a flexible curriculum. It meant that the teacher 
must make many diagnoses and decisions and, hence, that the 
ingredient of individual teacher judgment must become much 
more important than under the more conventional patterns of 
centralized curriculum-making reported a decade or more ago." 
The thinking of the Staff on this point may be summarized 
in the following proposition: If the teacher is to effect changes 
in children’s behavior that are an improvement over their 
present behavior, these must come partly as the result of im- 
proved teacher judgment in tailoring experiences to the needs 
of children as diagnosed and interpreted by him. It was assumed 
that good classroom adaptation and inventiveness would come 
through the continued professionalization and education of the 
school staff. 


THE SCHOOL AS AN ORGANISM 


In their efforts to stimulate experimentation with promising 
practices and to encourage the regularization of desirable pro- 
cedures, Staff members often worked with individual teachers. 
Although the results were encouraging, the satisfactions result- 
ing from some successes in this type of endeavor were dulled by 
the realization that such efforts could only operate within pre- 
scribed limits. The Staff became aware of the school as an 
organism. Each teacher was a part of a school and often of a 
subject-matter department. The school, and often the depart- 
ment, had schedules and conventions to facilitate orderly ex- 


1C. C. Trillingham, Organization and Administration of Curriculum Pr 
(Los Angeles: University of Southern California, 1934), : «hai 
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ecution of activities. When, therefore, an individual teacher 
made decisions about new or different procedures, he was cir- 
cumscribed by decisions already made in the form of schedules, 
conventions, or directives. This limited the scope of change. 

The assumption that within the mechanical limitations de- 
scribed the teacher could determine the method he would use 
in his classroom was also open to question. When, for example, 
a teacher used a method allowing the pupil a fair amount of 
freedom of movement and a share in determining activities 
within his own classroom and within the time limits and re- 
sources prescribed, he could not assume that no one else would 
be concerned. For instance, the pupils compared such classroom 
procedures with those experienced in other classrooms and often 
made comparisons that were odious to either the experimenting 
teacher or to other teachers. 

Thus the Staff found at the very beginning of the Study that 
even minor changes could not be made without affecting the 
entire school. The school was like an organism in its reaction to 
change in any of its parts. If changes were to be satisfactorily in- 
troduced, there must be improved cooperation among the 
different parts. 

Cooperation is of many kinds. But some varieties of coopera- 
tion are much more desirable than others. The cooperation 
entailed in having many teachers from a school work on the 
problems of that school must necessarily be on a high level. 
When they become intent upon considering the good of each 
individual and when they balance this with the welfare of each 
group concerned, the result is democratic cooperation. 


THE FACULTY GROUP-CODE 


Another school phenomenon, one related to the factors that 
retard, prevent, or confuse the changes initiated by individuals, 


1For a clear analysis of cooperation see S. A. Courtis, Democratization, A 
Teacher’s Manual of Suggestions (Mimeographed booklet compiled for the 
Detroit Regional Conference of the Michigan Education Association, November, 


1945), p. 78. 
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was the disposition of a school faculty to view a teacher's class- 
room methods as a form of social behavior. Besides the institu- 
tional approval necessary to make changes, the teacher must 
consider the natural code of the faculty group, which operated 
informally but often very incisively. Some faculty groups had 
acceptable norms bearing on such ideas as the rigidity of dis- 
cipline; acceptable teacher patterms of rewards and punish- 
ments; “apple polishing” with reference to parents, supervisors, 
or other administrators; duties outside regular school hours; 
attitudes toward achievement standards of pupils or faculty 
members; and the acceptable attitudes of a department head. 
Although the code was unwritten and unstated, and often un- 
recognized by the people who observed it, a new teacher in a 
school could often identify its content and the nature of the 
sanctions employed to enforce it. An individual might deviate 
from the norms established by the faculty group-code and still 
operate within the limits of the official administrative code, but 
not without suffering some loss of social status. 

As the natural code of the school established norms of accept- 
able teacher behavior, so did the system of regulations necessary 
for the orderly operation of the school. These factors operated 
much the same on teachers as mores and folklore on society. 
Stuart Chase’s popular definition of culture as “the cement which 
binds the group into a living organism”? also describes the nature 
of the effects of the culture in the school. The institutional code 
and the natural group-code of the faculty determined in large 
measure the way of life a faculty group would follow. 


CURRICULUM CHANGE—A CHANGE IN SCHOOL CULTURE 


In attempting to devise and use methods that treated the 
school as an organism in which there must be cooperation in 
action, and in which the action is determined to an extent by 
the institutional and natural group-code, it seemed necessary 
to consider ways of changing the culture of the school. Since 


isp. Chase, The Proper Study of Mankind (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
» P. 61. 
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it was assumed that individuals or groups would act according 
to value systems, it appeared that the way to change the culture 
was to change those values relevant to situations encountered 
in curriculum change. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CLEARANCE 


The idea of curriculum,change as a change in the school 
culture was not so common as that which considered it a mat- 
ter of administrative decision and organizational structure 
and function. Of course, this administrative frame of reference 
was also necessary and very real. Since public education is the 
business of the state, administrative law and the theory of public 
administration early imposed an institutional, organizational 
structure and a means of control. This resulted in the conven- 
tional hierarchical system common to most public and many 
private institutions. “A system of consciously coordinated per- 
sonal activities or forces”! was necessary to carry on a long-term 
cooperative function. 

By observing the entanglements of certain individuals and 
groups who attempted to make changes in classroom methods 
and procedures, or in school schedules, it soon became evident 
that clearance was extremely important. Changes not thoroughly 
understood by the immediate administrator soon wilted or died. 
If they lived they were often sources of tension and irritation 
to the experimenters and the administrator. Teachers had to 
conform to the desires of the administrator to a greater or less 
extent, for they often felt dependent upon him for security, 
which might be personal approval, professional approval, praise, 
protection, or favorable disposition to promotion possibilities. 
On the other hand, the administrator hesitated to sanction ex- 
perimentation or change without complete knowledge, since, 
technically, he was responsible within certain limits for the 
educational program of the school. In some cases it seemed that 
the administrator, too, was concerned for his security with re- 


1Chester Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938), p. 72. 
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ference to the next higher officer in the administrative hier- 
archy. To give clearance and security to the experimenters, it 
seemed advisable and possible to have at least two levels, and 
more if possible, of the school organization—the administrator 
and the teachers—jointly plan the change or at least understand 
and be relatively comfortable psychologically with the changes 
to be attempted. In this way the security of the teacher would 
be increased; however, the security of the administrator might 
decrease in certain respects. 


A DEMOCRATIC PROCESS OF CHANGE 


Another matter that arose from the experiences of Staff mem- 
bers in promoting change centered in what is known generally 
as democratic participation in policy determination or as demo- 
cratic administration. Quite aside from the general approval 
that democratic practices in educational administration receive, 
to be consistent it was particularly necessary to attempt to pro- 
mote changes by the democratic process. This necessitated a 
better understanding and commitment to democracy. 

When changes were attempted by means not consistent with 
this goal, guilt feelings among those initiating change were 
common. However, the teachers were not critical of procedures 
that they recognized as not broadly democratic, if they under- 
stood that the real intention was good and that circumstances 
made it necessary to compromise with democratic ideals. This 
understanding was evidenced by those teachers who had tried 
so-called “democratic procedures” in their classes with pupils. 
They realized that the goal as an ideal was quite remote. 

On the whole it was agreed that a school must operate within 
the framework of many value systems, some of which might be 
ambivalent; but if social progress was to be made in a democracy, 
it seemed desirable to try to be consistent—to try to make the 
changes by means that would be considered democratic. 

The vague and nebulous meaning of democracy was frankly 
recognized. The meanings identified as most crucial related to 
the personal worth of each individual; to his sharing in the 
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determination of matters vitally affecting him; and to the use 
of intelligence in arriving at decisions and-understanding what 
intelligence lay behind decisions. 


THE COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS 


To bring about a change that was teacher-centered, and yet 
cooperatively determined, placed a heavy load on all types of 
communication systems used to secure interaction in the school. 
It became increasingly evident as the Study progressed that _ 
making distinctions between different kinds of ideas to be com- 
municated aided in determining the method to be used in their 
communication. Two kinds of communication were roughly 
identified: communication that deals with facts and opinions 
everyone wants to-know o? will need, these not being highly 
controversial; and communication that attempts to convey as- 
sumptions, values, ‘ideas, beliefs, and long-term action plans that 
provide the basis for new insights, understandings, and pro- 
cedures. 

The issuing of reports or carefully prepared bulletins did not 
result in real communication to many people. The assumption 
that the mere issuance of a bulletin or report is communication 
was not tenable from the point of view of Staff members. They 
became increasingly sure that communication does not exist 
until the facts and ideas reach the consciousness, not just the 
hands of the recipient. 

Staff members further assumed that to promote the type of 
communication which would bring understanding of values and 
beliefs, which would guide long-term action, interaction was 
desirable if not necessary. It was in this interaction, this com- 
munication between people in small groups, that ideas, values, 
and beliefs achieved their real authoritativeness for many in- 
dividuals. As pointed out frequently, the real authoritativeness 
of any idea or directive does not reside in the individual who 
communicates the idea, regardless of his status; it resides in the 
acceptance of the idea by the individual to whom it is directed. 
It appeared to Staff members that more time should be devoted 


Pi 
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to improving communication systems in a school involved in 
effecting improvement in its curriculum. 


EFFECTIVENESS AND EFFICIENCY 


The repeated experience of alloting insufficient time for ade- 
quate communication led the Staff to a consideration of urgency, 
effectiveness, efficiency, and economy” A frank appraisal of twen- 
ty years of professional experience with professional commit- 
tee meetings, faculty meetings, and individual conferences led 
Staff members to the utilization of Barnard’s distinction be- 
tween the terms effectiveness and efficiency. An action or a 
plan was considered effective if it achieved its immediate goal 
or objective. An action or a plan | was efficient if it was con- 
cerned with the concomitant resulting effects, which were not 
considered a part of the immediate goal or end result. 

The distinction may be clarified by an example. In one school 
the teachers became interested—with the principal’s blessing— 
in securing more complete insight into all the activities and 
experiences of the children under their care during the total 
school day. The teachers had been using the periods between 
classes to gather pertinent information and consequently could 
not give their undivided attention to the transfer of classes and 
the behavior of children in the corridors. Noise and unnecessary 
disorder increased. The principal, noting the confusion and 
fearing a possible accident or uncomplimentary parent comment, 
circulated a memorandum stating his concern. He included a 
suggestion that teachers might control the situation from their 
classroom doors. As a result of this memorandum, conditions 
returned to normal with respect to hall passing. The principal’s 
action was effective. To judge its efficiency, however, concomi- 
tant results must be considered. The teachers could no longer 
interact with other teachers during the periods between classes; 
hence, this opportunity of gaining insight into pupil’s activities 
in other rooms was eliminated. Furthermore, the teachers con- 


10p. cit, p. 19. 
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sidered the note a mild rebuke for unprofessional behavior and 
retaliated by refusing to talk about the progress of their charges 
at lunch time, which they had been doing previously. The 
achievement of another goal that the principal held highly—to 
have teachers know and understand the total daily educational 
experience of children—was hampered considerably. In this 
sense, the undesirable cogcomitant effect of sending the note 
to improve hall order made the act decidedly inefficient. 

To give another example, Staff members tentatively enter- 
tained the idea that the sporadic one-hour committee or faculty 
meetings to consider curriculum change were not only inefficient 
but also ineffective. This did not mean that such meetings were 
not proper and useful for certain situations. However, for the 
initial exploration of curritulum change and the shifts in values 
and perceptions that were needed to accomplish or to try out 
suggested curriculum changes, longer blocks of time were con- 
sidered desirable. Staff members believed that time assumed 
value only as the activities to which time was devoted were 
important relative to alternative activities that might be carried 
on. If a method other than the short committee meeting were 
more effective and efficient in achieving an important goal, it 
might be more economical even though it took four or ten times 
as long. 


SUMMARY 


People who are faced with the problems of bringing improve- 
ment in large urban schools are forced to make some assump- 
tions and generalizations concerning methods of curriculum 
change and school-staff education. Asa result of their experience 
with the methods evolved and used during the years of Study 
activities the Staff would affirm that any attempt to bring change 
through school-staff interaction and participation should take 
into account fully and incisively the following ideas. 

1. The teacher is a central factor in the determination and 
implementation of a flexible curriculum. 
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2. The school staff must consider curriculum change as affect- 
ing the school as an organism, as an organic unit, rather than 
as affecting only individual teachers. 

3- Curriculum improvement requires cooperative action at 
its higher levels. 

4. Faculty or professional group-codes are influential factors 
in curriculum change. © 

5. Extensive curriculum change is tantamount to a change in 
the culture of a school. 

6. Administrative clearance and approval of more than one 
administrative level is highly desirable. 

7. Proposed plans for curriculum change should operate with- 
in a democratic value system. 

8. Change that is teacher-centered “and yet cooperatively deter- 
mined places a heavy load on communication systems. 

9- The processes for bringing change should be efficient as well 
as effective. They should be used only after some thinking and 
planning and not played by ear. 

These, then, are the assumptions underlying the use of many 
of the techniques and methods described in the following chap- 
ters. They are, in fact, basic to the whole “way of working” 
that evolved in the participating schools and represent a partial 
theory of how change and improvement may be effected. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Procedures for Promoting Professional Growth 


N. CRAFTSMAN tries to make a silver ring with a screw driver, 
nor build a cabinet with only a saw. He uses a variety of tools. 
This analogy would seem to hold for those who attempt the 
building of a school curriculum designed to improve education 
for citizenship. Changes, presumably, are to be made by using a 
variety of techniques and methods. It is, moreover, easy to 
forget that each method or technique is only one tool, which 
at some particular stage of the undertaking may do the job well | 
and which at another stage might effect devastation. 

The craftsman knows, too, that in a complex job his tools, 
to be effective, must be used in sequence and in combination. 
His achievement, the finished product, is determined by his 
perception of the job to be done and his skill and expertness in 
using the tools. And so it is with those who try to bring about 
improvement in the school. 

The assumptions identified in the preceding chapter help to 
determine the sequence, frequency, and intensity of the use of 
the tools. The reader should keep these assumptions in mind as 
he follows the accounts of the specific techniques employed to 
promote the professional growth of schools staffs. These tech- 
niques included professional libraries, speakers, consultants, vis- 
its to other schools, films, recordings, and the use of sociodrama 
or role-playing. Written materials in the form of news-letters, 
bulletins, reports, bibliographies, information regarding audio- 
visuals, as well as abstracts and excerpts from current publica- 
tions were made available to schools by the Staff. In addition, 
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there were luncheons, dinner meetings, after-school coffee ses- 
sions, Saturday-morning meetings, and week-end workshops. 
Scholarships were provided for teachers and administrators in 
order that they might attend curriculum workshops sponsored 
by the State Department of Public Instruction. Faculty meet- 
ings, one- or two-day interschool conferences, and substitutes 
to secure released time for teachers@were also among the means 
used. Resource kits with various kinds of materials were cir- 
culated for examination by school faculties. Such kits included 
curriculum guides from other school systems, resource units, 
report cards and record forms, books, slide films, records, and 
other teaching materials. 

During the entire period of the Study, Staff members and 
central school planning committees*critically examined the use- 
fulness of the various means. They discriminated in selecting 
the particular means to be used for a specific undertaking, and 
the assumptions detailed in the preceding chapter began to 
assume real importance. They began to modify, to revise, to 
combine commonly accepted procedures in the light of new 
ideas, new theories, or firsthand experiences. Increasingly, they 
planned more wisely, keeping in mind the complexity of the 
problem, the available financial resources, the limitations of 
time, the effective use of human resources, and other significant 
factors. 

Several of the more pertinent means used to promote pro- 
fessionalization will now be described. 


CONSULTANTS 


A portion of the Study budget was earmarked for securing 
consultants, both from the local area and from other sections of 
the country, to be used by the Staff and by the school faculties. 
Many educators were called in as consultants, some to meet ex- 
clusively with the Staff, others to meet with school groups as 
well as with the Staff. Such service was most frequently used 
during the first two years of the Study. 

Coordinator records show that the subjects considered by the 
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consultants covered a wide range, including such topics as the 
following: 

Understanding children 

Class-caste theory, with its implications for understanding 
community culture 

School-community relationships 

Newer approaches in sdtial studies, in reading, and other 
areas 

Use of role-playing and sociometrics 

Improving classroom discussion 

The student council and a citizenship program 

Democratic school administration 


Evaluation f 
The ways in which the consultants worked varied according 


to the size of the group, the time available, and the personality 
of the consultant. The methods included discussion, lectures, 
and the demonstration of techniques. Upon occasion, the con- 
sultant served as the resource leader in a planning session. One 
consultant, when asked to help in a specific school, drove about 
the community, observed pupil behavior on the playground, 
visited the school lunchroom, attended class sessions, talked 
with Staff members and with school personnel, and then met 
with the school faculty to analyze with them some of the reasons 
for the characteristic behavior of pupils from lower-class homes. 
He held follow-up sessions with faculty committees. Consultants 
secured for groups of teachers on field trips met informally with 
the teachers, answered questions, discussed problems, and at- 
tempted to relate practice to over-all philosophy. 

The consultant often met for an hour of two with the entire 
faculty in a general meeting. Again, substitutes were provided 
so that representatives from several schools might participate 1m 
an interschool conference with a consultant for an entire day. 
In still other situations the consultant spent a day or two ina 
single school, conducting meetings of small groups of teachers. 
In a few instances, a consultant met several times with the same 


group. 
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The purposes of the consultant varied. Some times he attempt- 
ed to inspire, to encourage, to give prestige, to sensitize, to arouse 
professional interest, and to create good will. Sometimes he 
deliberately attempted to create dissatisfactions with prevailing 
practices and to set new sights regarding what might be done. 
Occasionally he employed shock techniques in an attempt to 
press cautious or hesitant groups int@ action, to point out incon- 
sistencies in prevailing practice, or to indicate to groups that 
they were out of step with current beliefs. Some consultants 
reported on research findings: the growth and development of 
a certain age group, the class-caste theory, and how pupils learn. 
Some demonstrated procedures: how to use role-playing, how to 
gather and interpret sociometric data. Still others explained the 
use of materials and techniques: fifms, problem check lists, in- 
terest inventories. 


FACULTY REACTIONS TO CONSULTANTS 


Being interested in the reactions of faculty groups to the con- 
sultants, the Staff members queried the teachers by means of in- 
terview forms and informal conversations. Many teachers 
welcomed the opportunity to meet with the consultants and were 
impressed that most of them were friendly and eager to be help- 
ful. They noted the humility of the consultants, who looked 
realistically at existing problems but frequently stated that they 
did not have all the answers. They were favorably disposed 
toward the idea that consultant service was available to the class- 
room teacher as well as to the Staff and administrators. 

Upon some occasions there was considerable resistance to- 
ward the consultants, regardless of their reputation or ability. 
This occurred when the ideas presented, even when supported 
by extensive research findings, threatened the existing patterns 
of operation. 

One or two illustrations will make this point clear. An emi- 
nent authority on the growth and development of young chil- 
dren, with years of experience and research, indicated that not all 
first-graders were ready to begin a formal reading program the 
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first month of their school experience. He suggested that differ- 
ences in individual growth patterns must be taken into account 
and that there was not necessarily one best way, one reading 
method, that achieved all the desired results. His conclusion was 
a threat to existing patterns, and, therefore, aroused resistance. 

Another consultant suggested that a school located in a tense 
community area might mo in the direction of the community- 
school concept. He intimated that a school in such an area may 
have values and may operate in ways completely foreign to cul- 
tural community patterns. The traditional pattern, he observed, 
tends, in the tense community, to create suspicion, resentment, 
and hatred on the part of parents toward the school, with sub- 
sequent aggression on the part of school personnel toward the 
community. Teachers found it difficult to accept these con- 
clusions. Yet in time the school did move in the direction in- 
dicated by the consultant and did provide for considerable 
school-community interaction. 


GENERALIZATIONS 


Several observations might be made regarding the usefulness 
of consultants in a continuing program of school improvement. 

1. Able consultants can be exceedingly useful in many situa- 
tions, but frequently they are not used to the best advantage. 

2. A particular consultant should not be called in until de- 
cisions have been made regarding what needs to be done and 
what consultants are available to give specific help. 

3. The consultant can be more effective if preplanning is done 
with him. He should be given information about the size and 
nature of the group with which he is to work; the time available 
for meetings; the study or action that has preceded his arrival; 
the follow up, if any, that is anticipated; and a rather clear idea 
of the purpose of his visit. 

4. The amount of time given to the consultant should be in 
keeping with the task he is expected to undertake. If the purpose 
is to change values or beliefs, to help groups to translate the 
findings of research into practical action programs, an hour’s 
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speech, regardless of its merit, will not be adequate. 

5. Care should be taken in determining the size of the group 
with which the consultant is asked to work. If the purpose is to 
give prestige, to give backing and approval to an over-all under- 
taking, to spread good will, to arouse enthusiasm, then the large- 
audience situation may be desirable. If the purpose is to help 
groups clarify what they believe, to*plan or evaluate action, to 
find ways around difficulties or blocks, to find answers to rather 
specific questions, then the smaller group of perhaps fifteen or 
twenty is more desirable. In such situations, interaction be- 
tween members of the group can be encouraged. ~ 

6. Determining who shall meet with the consultant should 
also be carefully considered. Individuals or groups who have 
indicated a need, who have already exhausted their own re- 
sources, who have questions to be answered are most responsive 
to consultant service. 

7. Closely knit groups, with ideas clearly crystallized, may re- 
sist as a group any ideas presented by any consultant. There 
appear to be advantages in structuring groups so that differing 
personality types are represented. 

8. In using consultant service, decisions should be made as to 
whether several different resource people should be secured or 
whether one should be used a number of times. 

g. Consultant service is probably not effective unless there 
is capable leadership to carry on after the consultant has left. 
The most careful plans made with the help of able consultants 
frequently fail to be carried out, not because of errors in the 
planning, but because of inadequate leadership in continuing 
long-term activities. 

10. Those who extend the invitation to the consultant must 
be ready to accept part of the aggression intended for the con- 
sultant. 

11. In situations where consultants intentionally or uninten- 
tionally use shock techniques, someone is needed to smooth out 
the resulting difficulties so that action can be continued in 
an ongoing program. 
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PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIES 


During the first six months of the Study, the Staff gathered 
together a limited number of professional books they believed 
pertinent to citizenship activities in the participating schools. 
Since most of the schools had no such collections, book kits 
including from twenty to ghirty titles were circulated to each 
school and were exchanged at semester or yearly intervals. Cur- 
rent educational periodicals, ordered for the Staff library, were 
also available for use by school faculties. 

Since no careful check was made on the use of the materials, 
the value of this undertaking is difficult to determine. The 
books and periodicals were enthusiastically received by a limited 
number of people, perhaps @ per cent of the total faculty, who 
read everything available on almost every subject and requested 
additional materials. Reports of other studies were not widely 
read nor were books that appeared to be philosophical or theo- 
retical. Those describing specific school practices were read some- 
what more frequently. 

A generalization or two might be drawn regarding the use 
of library materials. Faculty members who were already in- 
terested in such materials probably read more because of the 
availability of the collections. Those in work-groups who were 
working on specific questions, such as “How can we de- 
velop more adequate pupil records?” “How can reporting to 
parents be improved?” turned with eagerness to any available 
resources—books, periodicals, pamphlets, people—for answers to 
their questions. There was little evidence that the availability 
of these materials in and of itself has much influence on the 
professionalization of teachers or the changing of school prac- 
tices. 


FIELD TRIPS TO OTHER SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Study Staff members were of the opinion that one way to pro- 
mote professionalism might be to provide opportunities for 
teachers, administrators, and Staff members to visit schools in 
the immediate area and in other communities. The personnel 
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in the participating schools had not had many such experiences. 
It was not uncommon to find a teacher who had taught for 
twenty years in the same school without once having visited 
another school building. This was also true of administrators. 
It seemed desirable, therefore, to set aside a portion of the Study 
budget to provide the opportunity to do this. 

A description of one field trip taken by teachers from three 
schools will indicate the nature of such experiences. The Study 
assumed certain definite responsibilties. The Staff made arrange- 
ments with the school system to be visited, made arrangements 
for consultant service, secured substitutes for teachers who were 
to be away, and provided funds for transportation, food, and 
lodging. They also provided consjderable information about 
the school system and the individual school to be visited, the 
per capita cost per pupil for education, and the nature of the 
community. Those taking the trip knew that the system to be 
visited had for many years been engaged in experimental ven- 
tures in cooperative projects with a recognized university. It 
had a teacher-selection policy for securing personnel interested 
in experimentation, and a number of educators had recommend- 
ed it as a profitable one to observe. 

The Study schools assumed responsibility for designating 
which of their members should go on the trip. Those selected 
were usually chosen from faculty work-groups in the school. In 
some cases the faculty briefed its representatives and suggested 
that they seek specific kinds of information. Two Staff members 
accompanied the group. They were particularly interested in 
studying the usefulness of the technique, and so kept a careful 
log of the activities of the trip. 

The visting teachers, together with the Staff members, went 
by train, and the travel time enroute made it possible for all to 
become better acquainted. On this trip, as on every one made by 
the teachers to other schools, enthusiasm and anticipation of a 
profitable experience were at a high level. 

After arrival at their destination, the group was welcomed by 
a school administrator, who joined them for dinner. Possible 
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plans for the next day were suggested. Some indication was 
given of the school’s philosophy and what were believed to be 
highlights of the program. 

Teachers were left free as to their individual choices regarding 
visitation: they could visit in many classrooms to get an over- 
view, a once-over-lightly approach; they could select one room 
for extended observation; of they might stay with a single grade 
or in a single subject-matter area. In other words, the visiting 
was not scheduled and there were no special activities staged for 
the guests. Visitors ate with the school faculties, talked inform- 
ally, raised questions, and exchanged experiences. 

The experiences were not restricted to classroom observations. 
The visitors attended a faculty meeting. They were invited to an 
after-school discussion and dinner meeting in which the super- 
intendent of schools, faculty groups, and members of the board 
of education met together. Thus, the visiting teachers had op- 
portunities to observe professional groups at work in several 
situations. 

During the evenings the visiting group met together for dis- 
cussion. On one occasion a resource person related the specific 
practices observed to the over-all philosophical beliefs held in 
the school system. 

Staff members, in looking back over their experiences with sev- 
eral visiting groups, noted a recurring reaction pattern, which 
might be described as follows: the initial reactions, as the group 
set out together, were always those of enthusiasm, interest, friend- 
liness, good will, and adventure. During the first day the visit- 
ors were seekers after information, were interested in finding out 
what was being done and how, and why practices were con- 
sidered good. 

During the second day—even when the experiences were simi- 
lar to those of the first day—the impact of the ideas, the values, 
and the practices tended to become somewhat overwhelming, 
particularly when considered in relation to their possible im- 
plications for changes in the visitors’ own schools. The reaction 
then tended to be negative. They looked for and pointed out 
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what, in their opinion, seemed to be weaknesses. They sug- 
gested, for example, that the lack of departmentalism and speci- 
alization in the elementary schools meant that teachers didn't 
have an adequate command of the subject-matter. They men- 
tioned that when children participate freely in out-of-class acti- 
vities, such as the student council, they were inadequately pre- 
pared in the fundamental subjects. ‘They stated that system-wide 
uniformity was essential so that children who moved from one 
school to another would be able to fit in more adequately. As 
the visitors pointed out weaknesses, they also attempted to de- 
fend their positions. They seemed to accept the role of defend- 
ers of their own practices, instead of the role of objective ex- 
plorers and understanders of what was being done. 

It was at this time that individuals began to get together in 
informal, unplanned sessions, and take part in long, heated dis- 
cussions. In these sessions gripes, dissatisfactions, resentments, 
hopes, fears, beliefs, and “desires to do” were expressed. Staff 
members attempted to keep these discussions going by asking 
for different points of view. They tried to maintain a permissive 
atmosphere so that aggressions might come out. They attempted 
to relieve feelings of guilt, perhaps by admitting their own short- 
comings. These sessions seemed to be therapeutic in nature. 

Following such sessions and further visiting in the schools, the 
reaction pattern shifted once again. The visitors, almost without 
exception, decided that what they had seen was highly commend- 
able. On the return trip, despite the intensity of the schedule 
and the resulting physical fatigue, there was marked friendliness 
and informality. 


TEACHER’S REACTIONS TO THE FIELD TRIP 


Although the Staff wanted to study the effects of the field 
trips on the visiting teachers, they did not wish to have the 
procedure of data-gathering get in the way of the enjoyment of 
the trip, or consume too much teacher time or attention. Never- 
theless, some reactions were gathered. Prior to their departure, 
one group of teachers was asked to state in writing what they 
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hoped to see. During the return trip, the teachers were asked 
to answer the following questions: 

1. What did you see that you believe to be important? 

2. What did you see that you believe would be desirable and 

possible in the Detroit schools? 

3. What did you see that you believe would be desirable but 

would be impossible fn the Detroit schools? 

The reactions as gathered from the free writing and the ques- 
tionnaires might be sufmarized as follows: Sixteen teachers 
who took field trips believed almost unanimously that they were 
worth while; that going to see was decidedly preferable to having 
a well-informed consultant describe effective school practice and 
discuss the implications. They believed that some briefing or 
preparation should precede the visit. They favored groups of 
from five to ten. They believed that a Staff member should 
accompany the group, and that from three to five days are es- 
sential for such trips. They unanimously approved the use of 
consultants, and indicated that the time spent in informal dis- 
cussions was highly desirable. 

One group of twelve teachers and administrators listed under 
nine general areas what they had seen. The first and most fre- 
quently mentioned area might be designated as atmosphere or 
working relationships. Significant comments taken from a con- 
solidation of free-writing responses indicated that teachers 
gained information on such items as socialization of classroom 
procedures, pupil-teacher planning, pupil participation in 
groups, acceptance of individual responsibility by pupils, ad- 
ministrator-pupil-teacher planning and cooperation, better teach- 
ers’ meetings, permissive attitude of administrators, freedom for 
teachers to experiment, feeling of closeness and cooperation be- 
tween the superintendent and teachers, and security for teachers 
backed by the administration. 

A second area might be designated as the school’s organiza- 
tion and philosophy. Here teachers listed such items as “guid- 
ance as an important function of the teacher,” “breakdown of 
barriers between subject-matter areas,” “an earnest effort on the 
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part of teachers to see the school as a part of the child’s life 
rather than a thing apart to which he must conform.” 

The teachers believed that such ideas as the following were 
possible and desirable points of emphasis in their own schools. 

1. Eleven of the twelve pointed to the need for closer relations 
with the community and gave examples of how this could be 
done. They also gave reactions regarding practices of report- 
ing to parents, making such comments as “need for improved 
records,” “desirability of conferences with parents.” 

2. Seven of the twelve suggested reorganization of the school 
program and mentioned specifically such items as “abolition of 
the platoon,” “core idea,” “adjustment of the school program 
to local needs.” 

3. Seven of the twelve made recommiendatiens regarding 
school equipment, materials, and care of the building, mention- 
ing specifically such items as “more usable equipment.” 

4. Six of the twelve made suggestions regarding “informality,” 
“greater freedom in the classroom,” “the use of some or more 
pupil-teacher planning.” 

The real test of the worth of school visits lies in whether or 
not individuals act or behave differently in their own school 
situations over an extended period of time after the trip. Evi- 
dence of this kind is not easily gathered. An observation or two 
might serve to suggest, however, that some changes did occur. 
One teacher, in talking informally with a Staff member, com- 
mented as follows: “Since taking the field trip, I talk to parents 
about pupil difficulties or failures in an entirely different way.” 
She then described procedures that seemed to the Staff member 
to indicate considerable change both in philosophy and in action. 
Other teachers accepted positions in school-community organi- 
zations. Still others assumed more responsibility for the total 
school program in their own school than they had before. 

The chairman of the central planning committee in one school 
stated that after a school visit there had been less rigidity and 
tension on the part of the faculty regarding such factors as hall 
order, that there had been more of a disposition to join study 
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groups and to increase the amount of time spent in cooperative 
planning in faculty sessions. He believed that the field trip had 
been influential. ; 

One teacher in another school, in commenting on the field 
trip, stated, “It was the most meaningful experience in my edu- 
cational career.” She added that while she was doing some things 
differently in her own cla%room, she was not sure whether any 
important changes had occurred in the school as a result of the 
field trip she and others had taken. 

Before attempting to make any conclusions regarding the use 
of school visits as a means to develop professionalism, a brief 
statement should be made of the reactions of teachers who went 
out to visit by themselves i in nearby schools for one day or less. 
Most of them thought that’ the experience had been profitable. 
They mentioned specific kinds of information gathered: attrac- 
tive ways of setting up bulletin boards, acquaintance with books 
or materials, a useful device or technique employed by a teacher, 
information on how to organize a rhythm band, and others. 
There appeared to be little evidence that such experiences ever 
effected change in basic beliefs or philosophy or caused a teacher 
to react differently in her relationships with teachers in a total 
school approach. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In considering the use of school visits as a means of profes- 
sionalization, several generalizations might be offered. 

1. Field trips of an extended nature, if preceded by careful 
planning, and if taken by persons who wish to go, provide 
a wide range of experience, a rather wide range of investigation 
for the individuals who participate. The participants become 
concerned with such matters as the school’s organization and 
philosophy; its relationship to the community; its methods of 
reporting to parents; the quality of the working relationships 
of the school staff; the atmosphere in classrooms; buildings; ma- 
terials; equipment; and classroom methods. 

2. Certain ideas, previously presented to school faculties by 
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consultants, Staff workers, and others, are more fully accepted 
or are reinforced as a result of the field trip. 

g. Ideas that seemed radical or impractical to school faculties 
are found more acceptable when observed in operation. 

4. Participants who had seen and were ready to accept new 
ideas want others to have the same experience. This is inter- 
preted to mean that there are value# in the experience that can 
not be communicated or reported to others. 

g. Field trips seem to reduce resistance to change. 

6. There appears to be considerable merit in making it pos- 
sible for several faculty members from the same school to 
visit another school at the same time. This facilitates interaction 
and, in this process of interaction, the group may serve as the 
agent for helping to change the values or beliefs of the indivi- 
duals making up the group. The group may also serve another 
purpose: that of reporting back to the school faculty suggestions 
regarding possible changes in their own school. 

4. There appears to be a decided advantage in the extended 
visit. The shifts in the reaction patterns of groups on the longer 
field trips would indicate that changes in values do not occur 
until individuals have had time to observe, to listen, to question, 
and to express reservations and objections. 

8. There are indications that change is more likely to occur 
as a result of the field trip if administrators participate with 
teachers in the experience. 


RELEASED TIME FOR TEACHERS 


Classroom teachers in the participating schools had little or 
no time for planning during the school day. They had heavy 
schedules; frequently, there was no period during the week when 
they were not directly responsible for classroom instruction. In 
several of the schools, they also had assignments during the 
lunch period. They were on duty in the lunchroom, on the 
playground, in the halls, and at other designated places. In the 
large buildings, they had little opportunity to talk together. In 
fact, days might go by in which they would not see their co- 
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workers in distant parts of the building. Ways and means had 
to be found so that teachers might plan together. 

Staff members explored procedures used in other school sys- 
tems. The conference preceding the opening of school, the be- 
tween-semester planning sessions, the occasional dismissal of 
children from school, the delayed starting of school one or two 
mornings a month, the e&tly dismissal so that teachers might 
attend an occasional meeting—these means were considered and 
used. However, these procedures were not practiced generally 
by the Detroit school system, and a participating school was in 
no position to assume responsibility for initiating them. One 
alternative left to the Study was to set aside a portion of the 
Study budget for payment of substitutes, which, in effect, was 
a device for buying released time for teachers. 

Substitute service was used to release teachers to visit other 
schools, to go on field trips, to meet with consultants, to attend 
small group planning sessions within the school, and to partici- 
pate in inter-school work-group conferences. 

There is no question but that major work projects under- 
taken by the participating schools would have been seriously 
curtailed without the use of substitutes. There were, however, 
limitations to their use. Substitute rates during the last two 
years of the Study were approximately fifteen dollars per day, 
which meant that the cost for a two-day conference for fifteen 
teachers, including noon luncheon, ran into a sizeable amount— 
between $450 and $500. This seriously limited the use of sub- 
stitutes on any kind of school-wide basis. A few key teachers, 
such as the chairmen of work-groups, had from fifteen to twenty 
days of released time over the four-year period. Perhaps one- 
half to two-thirds of the school faculty were furnished substitutes 
for from one to three days during the four years. No released 
time was available for the others. 

But there were difficulties other than that of cost. Replacing 
regular teachers with substitutes for even one or two days is dis- 
ruptive of the smooth running of a school organization. In the 
beginning, this was a serious block. As time went on, adminis- 
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trators, even in schools with difficult behavior problems, cleared 
the way so that teachers might be released. If, however, the 
administrator held the belief that the highly professional person 
never left his classroom for any reason, then obviously teachers 
within that school were not free to take advantage of profession- 
alizing experiences. 

Staff members are forced to conclfde that the use of substi- 
tutes, at best, is not an ideal arrangement. Until school systems 
provide time for planning, until planning on the part of faculty 
groups has status comparable with classroom instruction and is 
so regarded by teachers, it will be carried on with considerable 
difficulty. 


DINNER MEETINGS, COFFEE SESSIONS, 
WEEK-END CONFERENCES 


Because the budget of the Study did not permit the extended 
use of released time for teachers, other means were found for 
securing time for planning and working. One such arrangement 
was the after-school coffee session, which became quite an in- 
stitution in several schools. In meetings held at the close of the 
school day a large pot of hot coffee in the center of the table 
served a useful purpose. It helped to create an atmosphere of 
informality. And it provided a “pick-up” at a time when teachers 
were tired. The lunch tray meeting was another procedure that 
proved to be fairly effective. Teachers working on a particular 
project designated certain days for eating lunch together. The 
after-school dinner meeting was also used advantageously by 
work-groups. Reservations at an attractive eating place included 
the use of a room where groups might gather directly after school. 
Teachers worked together for a three-hour period, with discus- 
sions continuing through the dinner hour, On a few occasions, 
groups met for a Saturday-morning session or went to a nearby 
cottage for a week-end conference. Faculties really committed 
to the worthwhileness of their undertakings became inventive 


in finding ways and means of furthering necessary interaction 
and planning. 
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The Study did, however, offer some tangible assistance. It 
maintained a conference room at the central office that served as 
a meeting place for school groups. The budget also permitted 
a modest allotment to each school for purchasing coffee, for 
financing occasional dinners, or for expenses at week-end con- 
ferences. 

Such simple but workabbe means had several advantages. They 
were less costly than substitute teachers. They secured longer 
intervals of time than were available in the faculty meeting. 
They introduced a factor of sociability and good will. They 
facilitated face-to-face communication and interaction. ‘They 
helped to smooth the way. 


SOGIODRAMA 


Sociodrama, or role-playing, was a technique used on numer- 
ous occasions: in faculty meetings, in small work-groups, in 
skill-training sessions. Starting with a problem, a conflict situa- 
tion, a what-should-we-do question, a sociodrama might be quick- 
ly structured. 

A work-group, for example, might begin discussion on the 
why’s and how’s of parent-teacher interviews. A recent incident 
with the troublesome Mrs. Brown is recalled. The leader raises 
two or three pertinent questions. ‘What did Mrs. Brown say?” 
“How did she act?” Roles are assigned by asking for volunteers. 
Who will take the part of the irate Mrs. Brown, parent of 
Jimmy Brown? The principal volunteers. Who will play the 
roles of the principal, the teacher, the child? Teachers offer 
to help. Without further ado the “parent” makes her entrance 
into the “principal’s office” and the situation is under way. 
The “teacher,” or perhaps “Jimmy,” may be pulled in as the 
action moves along. 

The scene is cut when the issue is out. Is this the way Mrs. 
Brown would act? How did the “principal” play his role? In 
what other ways might the situation have been handled? With a 
proposed suggestion for change, the scene may be re-enacted, per- 
haps with a new Mrs. Brown, a different principal or teacher. 
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The role-playing has served its purpose. A concrete case, typi- 
cal of others, has been dramatically and realistically presented. 
The attention of the group has been centered on a common 
problem. Individuals have had experience in assuming roles 
other than those they normally play. What is it like to be a 
parent, a principal, a pupil? Discussion of these roles is point- 
ed. Critical suggestions are given Ŵithout rupturing human 
relationships, for “Mrs. Brown” is not Mrs. Brown and “the 
principal” is not the principal. Different points of view are 
encouraged. Alternative proposals are solicited and taken in 
good spirits. Workable procedures are demonstrated. Nothing 
is for keeps. The group, if all goes well, gets out values, or- 
ganizes thinking, generalizes, and draws tentative conclusions. 

The sociodrama, because of its flexibility, was used to serve 
a variety of purposes. Sometimes there was one scene, sometimes 
a sequence of scenes. It was used to represent a conflict situation 
in the student council, an incident in a classroom, varying points 
of view on a community issue. It was found to be a decidedly 
useful device in skill-training for school groups. A faculty- 
committee situation, for example, was structured with partici- 
pants playing assigned roles: the effective chairman, the per- 
petual griper, the off-the-beam participant, the idea proposer, 
the integrator. Observers got the point. A bit of humor was 
introduced as individuals identified ineffective roles they them- 
selves or others occasionally play. The techinque served to mir- 
ror typical behavior, to sharpen insights, to set the stage for 
identification and discussion of effective group-related roles. 

Much has been left unsaid about the technique: what not 
to do, the use of structured or preplanned sessions, the leader 
role, favorable settings for its use, the orientation of participants 
and observers, the spontaneity of those playing roles, its use as 
a classroom teaching device, and its origin and historical devel- 
opment. It will be referred to in Chapter VI, under the heading 
“The Concept of Role in Improving Group-Work Skills.” Also, 
two structured sociodramas are described in some detail in 
Chapter IX in a consideration of faculty involvement in student 
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council affairs. Its use in a concrete situation is described in 
Chapter XIII, “Service Experiences.” 


FACULTY MEETINGS 


No other single tool was so essential in securing total school 
involvement in large schools as was the faculty meeting. As the 
cooperating faculties became involved in curriculum-planning 
and revision, meetings of the entire group were a necessity for 
the following purposes: 

1. To provide a setting for faculty participation in planning, 
in decision-making, in determining action programs, in assuming 
responsibility for carrying out action, and in evaluation. 

2. To spread information regarding specific undertakings of 
the various work-groups. Members of these work-groups accept- 
ed leadership in planning and directing the meeting. The ability 
and talents of many individuals were utilized, and leadership 
by faculty members became wide-spread. A variety of techniques 
were used in an attempt to involve and commit the entire 
faculty: new points of view were presented, specific problems 
were pointed up and tentative solutions proposed. The work- 
groups were usually effective in gaining the understanding and 
encouragement of the faculty, even when the entire personnel 
was not directly involved. The danger, always present when only 
a small number of teachers are involved in a project, of dividing 
the faculty and, hence, aborting progress, was in a measure 
forestalled by keeping the entire school personnel informed re- 
garding the activities. 

3. To give skilltraining in techniques designed to facilitate 
group procedures. Demonstration or discussion of such skills 
as the following was provided: procedural steps in problem- 
solving; discussion techniques; planning; group-work proce- 
dures; sociodrama; role-taking to clarify leadership and other 
participatory roles that contribute to integrative thinking and 
action decisions. Implications for improved use of such skills 
in the classroom as well as by faculty groups were emphasized. 

Changes in the scope and procedures and purposes of faculty 
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meetings developed slowly and laboriously. Prior to the initia- 
tion of the Study activities, faculty meetings in the participating 
schools tended to follow the conventional pattern used in many 
schools throughout the country: the principal usually assumed 
responsibility for leadership in the meetings; communication 
from the larger school system was maintained; problems relating 
to the individual school were brought up, but faculty participa- 
tion consisted for the most part in questions of clarification. In 
several of the schools, meetings were held once a month, al- 
though one principal reported that, during the year previous to 
the Study, meetings had been held in his school once or twice 
a semester. According to faculty reactions on the initial ques- 
tionnaire, the faculty meetings were regarded as a necessity 
but were not held too highly either by teachers or adminis- 
trators. 

Neither did the Study Staff, in the beginning, see clearly the 
significance of the faculty meeting. In the first school-planning 
sessions, however, they suggested the possible use, in such meet- 
ings, of consultants, films, panel discussions, and faculty ex- 
amination of pupil reactions collected on such instruments as 
the problem check lists. 

After the Study was begun, faculty meetings were held every 
week in one school, and widespread use was made of consult- 
ants. These consultants brought many ideas. The meetings 
stimulated interest, but in some cases produced dissatisfaction 
and shock. It cannot be inferred that they resulted in widespread 
change in values and beliefs. 

Schools at that time were inclined to distinguish between 
meetings for regular school business and those for citizenship 
activities. This distinction soon disappeared, save in one school, 
which tended to maintain old patterns while adding something 
new. Faculties in several schools began to introduce innovations, 
to modify practices in faculty meetings so that they might more 
effectively serve the broader purposes related to the total school 
approach to citizenship education. 

During the third and fourth years, principals of some schools 
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secured permission from the school administration to close school 
a half hour early on the afternoons when faculty meetings were 
held, thus permitting longer blocks of time at the end of the day 
for faculty meetings. On the average, these longer meetings were 
held only twice a month, but were supplemented by many small 
group meetings. 

In time, the faculty neeeting became the setting for using 
many of the means described in this chapter: consultants, socio- 
drama, and others. School staffs and Study Staff members became 
increasingly adept in selecting the means that would best serve 
their purposes. They also began to discriminate as to which 
activities were best carried on in a meeting of the total faculty 
and which might be more effectively pursued by other means— 
in the central school-planrfing committee or in work-groups, for 
example. 

Data gathered from one school at the close of the third year 
give some evidence that changes in faculty meetings had oc- 
curred. They suggest by implication how faculty meetings were 
used as a means of professionalization of the staff in a total school 
program. In a questionnaire teachers were asked, “As you look 
back over the year, have you noted any particular changes in 
your school? In faculty meetings? Eighty-two per cent of the 
teachers returning questionnaires (75 per cent of the faculty 
responded) believed that there had been improvement in faculty 
meetings and that the change had come in increased teacher 
participation, in permissiveness to discuss problems, and in the 
use of a variety of techniques and procedures—group work, films, 
sociodrama, and others. 

Further data were gathered through teacher interviews. Again 
the teachers commented on increased permissiveness to discuss 
problems. One teacher reported that in one faculty meeting he 
kept a record of the number of teachers who participated. In a 
discussion following a sociodrama designed to bring out prob- 
lems related to the extension of service opportunities for pupils 
in the school, thirty-two of the fifty-eight teachers present took 
part. He commented further to the effect that he had attended 
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meetings during previous years when no one, save the principal 
and assistant principal, had spoken. 

Other teachers noted the increased number of people who 
assumed leadership; the lack of fear in admitting failure; the ad- 
vantages of using longer blocks of time for meetings; the infor- 
mality and good will; the increased sociability as teachers talked 
together over coffee; the degree to which individuals could differ 
strongly on ideas and still maintain good human relationships. 


SUMMARY AND GENERALIZATIONS 


From their participation over an extended period of time in 
planning sessions as well as in faculty meetings, Staff members 
presented a number of general observations. 

1. The conventional faculty meeeing cannot be expected to 
carry much weight in changing values and beliefs of teachers or 
in implementing a unified program of school improvement. 

2. Faculty sessions, if carefully planned to take into account 
not only what is to be presented but how, and for what purpose, 
may be one of the most effective means of changing the atmos- 
phere of a school, for improving the quality of human relation- 
ships, for deepening the insights of the school personnel, for 
cooperatively developing a continuing program of school im- 
provement. 

3. Permissiveness, adequate time, and provision for wide par- 
ticipation are essential factors for effecting understanding and 
commitment. 

4. The use of a number of techniques and devices is ad- 
vantageous. Consideration should be given to strategy in their 
use—when, how, and in what combination. 

5. The school embarking on a program of improvement can- 
not expect the general faculty meeting to carry the entire load 
for continued professionalization of the school staff. The faculty 
meeting must be used in combination with dinner meetings, 
week-end gatherings, coffee hours, small group meetings. To 


consider the faculty meeting as the only tool is like building a 
cabinet with only a saw. 
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6. While the large meeting has many virtues, and lends itself 
to the presentation of many ideas, it is not so effective as the 
small work-group conference for bringing about changes in deep- 
seated beliefs and values. This was the considered judgment 
that led the Study Staff members to examine more intensively 
the use of the small-group-conference method, which is presented 
in the next chapter. -i 


CHAPTER SIX 


The Work-Group-Conference Method 


L ADDITION TO and in conjunction with the procedures and 
devices used to promote professional growth described in the 
preceding chapters, anotheę procedure or pattern evolved which 
Staff members called the work-group-conference method. In 
effecting curriculum improvement, it was essential for school 
staffs to achieve considerable unity of values and beliefs. The 
work-group-conference method appeared to provide a situation 
where unity of values was achieved and effective action was 
under way in less time than with the use of other devices. Con- 
sequently, the Staff studied intensively this procedure for facili- 
tating change. 

To describe the small-group method as group planning, 
group process, or as workshop method does not appear adequate, 
because of the confusion that exists concerning the use of these 
terms. For this reason a new term, “‘work-group-conference” 
method, was used. This term indicates the origin of some of the 
ideas incorporated in the method, indicates broadly the type 
of activity to be anticipated in using the method, and dis- 
tinguishes it from vaguely defined methods about which educa- 
tional controversy currently centers. 

The work-group-conference method was used most with 
groups of teachers meeting for one or two days. To the extent 
that it was possible and feasible, the method was applied in 
shorter meetings. The size and permanency of the group and 
the length of the meeting were factors influencing the degree 
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to which the method was used. While the method may be de- 
scribed in a rather systematic way, it should not be assumed that 
it was first detailed and then used according to specifications. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. It evolved by trial 
and error, by patching and renovating, by success and failure. 

No satisfactory, strictly logical way of classifying the aspects 
of the work-group-conference method was ever formulated. They 
are interrelated and comprise a totality that does not permit an 
easy dismemberment. However, the following aspects are iden- 
tified and will be described in some detail: 

1. MECHANICS OF THE METHOD. Factors related to such aspects 
as the size of the group, the physical equipment of the room, and 
the amount of time required for effective results. 

2, ESTABLISHING COMMON EXPECTATIONS REGARDING METHOD. 
Ideas about the procedure that were imparted to the group by 
those who had used the method previously—an orientation to 
the method. 

3. PROCEDURAL SCHEMES USED BY THE GROUP. The schemes or 
plans that were used to foster skill, increase group productivity, 
deepen insight in group procedures, and indicate the discipline 
that certain schemes impose. 

4. THE CONCEPT OF ROLE IN IMPROVING WORK-GROUP SKILLS. 
The importance of group-member roles that promote or hinder 
the success of a work-group. 

5. TONE, ATMOSPHERE, AND HUMAN RELATIONS. The effects 
of the inter-personal feelings of group members and the roles 
assumed by various individuals—the social aspects of a situation. 

6. AUTHORITY, ADMINISTRATION, STATUS LEADERSHIP. Those 
elements of group relationships related to power factors and de- 
cisions that affected the group but were outside its immediate 
influence. 


MECHANICS OF THE METHOD 


In arranging conferences for groups, considerable attention 
was paid to such factors as size of the group, time, place, and 
physical equipment. Efforts were made to restrict the size to 
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fifteen. The group members were usually selected by a school 
because of their interest in a general theme, such as Improving 
the Understanding of Democracy, Group Guidance, the Service 
Organizations of the School; or such specific problems as How 
Can English and Social Studies Be Combined for Best Results? 
The time necessary to complete work on certain problems or to 
explore certain areas varied. Nevertheless, provision was made 
for meetings of not less than one full day and not more than two 
consecutive days. Some groups met four or five times over a two- 
year period. The meetings were held in rooms equipped with 
movable furniture: tables, comfortable chairs, blackboards, and 
large bulletin boards covered with paper. Care was taken to 
avoid a room too large to be rather completely occupied by the 
group. Certain persons were chosen each half day to serve as 
leader, content-recorder, and process-recorder, although these 
tasks were sometimes shifted oftener. The group had lunch 
together and recessed at least once during the day for ten or fif- 
teen minutes. There were never less than two Staff members in 
the group, and usually there were three. A summary report of 
the sessions was distributed to each group member during the 
week following the conference. 


ESTABLISHING COMMON EXPECTATIONS 
REGARDING METHOD 


Since group members brought to any meeting a vast experi- 
ence in the more conventional patterns of committee procedure, 
it was necessary to attempt to offset, retard, or prevent the adop- 
tion of these conventional patterns. This was done partially by 
verbalization, but probably more effectively by the actions and 
operations of Staff members as the group began to work. The 
Staff members consciously accepted the role of change agents. 
They indicated that the meeting might be different from com- 
mittee meetings concerned with fact-giving. While the more con- 
ventional methods might be effective in some situations, they 
appeared to be less effective when a group was dealing with 
broad school purposes and problems that involved many factors 
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of considerable importance in the lives of teachers, pupils, and 
administrators. The purpose of these explanations was to create 
some anticipation that procedures might be different, novel, or 
new. The intent of the Staff at this point was to keep the situa- 
tion fluid, so that effective innovations in procedure could be 
used. 

Some of the ideas used in this procéss of reorientation to group 
procedure were not in accord with what is usually accepted in 
parliamentary process. These are listed as follows: 

1. NO SPECIFIC AGENDA OR OUTCOMES FOR THE MEETING WERE 
PREDETERMINED; CONSEQUENTLY, THE MEETING WOULD DEVELOP 
ACCORDING TO THE WISHES AND INTELLIGENCE OF THE GROUP. Staff 
members believed that changes in values would occur and that 
the probability of success in making such changes would be 
greater if the group could become “ego-involved” immediately, 
rather than “task involved”! with some activity that they had had 
little part in determining. This structure—or more correctly, 
lack of structure—forced an examination, consideration, clarifica- 
tion, or statement of expectations, aspirations, and goals. Such 
statements were often entangled with assertions of dissatisfactions 
or gripes about certain factors in the present state of affairs. This 
was considered normal and, within reasonable limits, a sign of 
healthy psychological involvement. 

The aspirations and expectations expressed by group members 
were usually listed on a blackboard. This helped them to inter- 
pret the roles and intentions of fellow group members. It also 
served to indicate alternative levels of aspirations and expecta- 
tions from which the group might finally select those most con- 
sistent with the thinking of the entire group. This was not a 
separate enterprise. It occurred as the group reviewed the state 
of affairs, examined its purposes, and engaged in goal-setting. 

2. PRELIMINARY PLANNING WAS NOT CONCLUSIVE BUT WAS TO BE 
SUPERSEDED BY GROUP-PLANNING. In the process of preplanning a 
group meeting by the Staff, some decisions were made relating to 


*Gordon Allport, “The Psychology of Participation,” Psychological Review, 
LIII (1945), 117-132. k CUT E ; 
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goals or purposes. This was usually done in conferences with 
teachers and administrators. The interests or needs of individuals 
were considered by the Staff, who assumed the responsibility for 
arranging the first meeting. The identification of an area, a 
problem, or a center of interest was considered informal goal- 
setting and was never done in detail. It was done on the assump- 
tion that action must be iftitiated at some point to bring the 
group to life. However, it was anticipated that the preliminary 
planning would be superseded by the formal goal-setting of the 
group itself as its members met together and began to work. In 
a few instances, the goal-setting was done by agents, such as a 
school faculty, in which case group members accepted assign- 
ments, and goal-setting was confined to such aspects as deciding 
how to carry out the assignment. 

3. THE GROUP WOULD USUALLY RELY ON THE LEADERSHIP OF 
THE IDEAS AS THEY WERE PRESENTED BY EACH PARTICIPANT. This 
added two more details to the structure. First the Staff members 
made it evident that all group members were expected to con- 
tribute their ideas, suggestions, questions, and comments. 
Second, it was suggested that activities were to be guided by the 
intrinsic value of the ideas presented as evaluated by the group. 
This leadership of ideas as contrasted with status leadership was 
clarified in the following way. When an idea is presented by 
Individual X, he is, as he communicates his idea, the real leader 
of group thought at the moment. When a status leader makes a 
suggestion, it is often the power of status that determines whether 
the idea is accepted, and not its inherent value to group thought. 

4. ATTEMPTS AT INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP OBJECTIVITY WOULD 
FOSTER THE PROGRESS OF WORTH-WHILE IDEAS DURING THE EARLY 
STAGES OF THE GROUP’S LIFE SPAN. IT WOULD BE DESIRABLE IF 
INDIVIDUALS WOULD DIVEST THEMSELVES OF PERSONAL INVOLVE- 
MENT WITH, OR POSSESSIVE OWNERSHIP OF, THE IDEAS CONTRI- 
BUTED. This idea called attention to the fact that the group 
would arrive at some conclusion of its own and that this was not 
a spot where salesmen of preconceived plans would find a con- 
centrated customer area to be exploited. This interpretation 
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which a group had reached a conclusion, as well as his know- 
ledge of the intent and beliefs of the individuals making a pro- 
posal. The idea was introduced that sharing delegated respon- 
sibility might be dependent upon the disposition and security 
of the administrator, the competence and understanding of 
those who might share the responsibility, and the conventions 
imposed upon the teachers and adrainistrators. 

10. SOME TECHNIQUES OR PLANS WERE EMPLOYED TO FOSTER 
GROUP PROGRESS. The entire orientation up to this point involved 
the substitution or suggestion of procedures and perceptions 
that were somewhat unconventional, a fact that might imply 
that the procedure was loose or helter-skelter. This was not 
true. The intent was to provide a well-defined plan of proce- 
dure. To offset such sarcastic overgeneralizations as “Group 
meetings are occasions on which people sit around and pool their 
ignorance,” certain procedural schemes, such as problem-solving, 
were introduced and described. Thus, a sincere attempt was 
made to indicate methods that might aid in the intelligent pur- 
suit of goals tentively identified. 


PROCEDURAL SCHEMES USED BY THE GROUP 


STEPS IN PROBLEM-SOLVING 

To avoid the erroneous conclusion that there is no theoretical 
discipline in group work, it was necessary to know that there 
are logical formulations, tested empirically, that aid in giving 
direction and in disciplining group action. Generally, the pro- 
cedures followed were dictated by phases of what is variously 
known as the method of intelligence, problem-solving, thinking, 
or the scientific method. The crucial steps, abstracted from a 
more complete treatment given in Chapter XIV, are presented 
here in what appears to be a sequential order, although it was 
often not desirable to follow the steps exactly as listed. 

1. Defining the problem. Encountering, selecting and word- 
ing the problem and setting up tentative solutions. 

2. Working on the problem. Recalling known information, 
determining the need for more, locating sources of information, 
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and selecting, organizing, analyzing and interpreting informa- 
tion. 

3. Drawing a conclusion. Stating possible conclusions, deter- 
mining which are most logical and reasonable, and reaching a 
conclusion. 

4. Carrying out the conclusion. Acting on the conclusion 
and reconsidering it.* x 


THE ACTION SPIRAL 


Besides the above scheme in which attention is paid to the pro- 
cess of problem-solving, a second scheme of examining and plan- 
ning action-decisions was used, in which sequential steps also 
are important. This scherge, suggested by Kurt Lewin as an 
“action spiral,” is conceived as a continuing rhythm, or cycle, 
of action to be taken in achieving an objective. It is similar to 
some phases of problem-solving, but emphasizes action-strategy 
aspects. The sequence may be described by the following im- 
peratives. 

1. DETERMINE SPECIFIC OBJECTIVE. Know the present situa- 
tion. Determine the kind and degree of change desired. Deter- 
mine time limits. 

2, DECIDE THE BASIC IDEA OF THE PLAN. What aspects of the 
situation would be the foremost line of action? What pattern 
will it follow? 

3. EXPLORE THE MEANS. What is the focal point of attack? 
What are our channels of communication? What resources are 
available in relation to the objectives? 

4. RECONSIDER AND RESTATE. Revise th 
relation to the means considered. 

5. ELABORATE THE PLAN. Where? When? What? Who will 
do? Each step outlined as completely as possible. 

6. DISCOVER SPECIFIC DIFFICULTIES. Blockage that must be 


e specific objectives in 


overcome. 


1Citizenship Education Study Staff, Problem Solving (Detroit: Gitizenship Edu- 
cation Study, Wayne University, 1948). 
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7. CONSIDER ALTERNATIVES. Procedures to be followed in case 
of unforeseen difficulties. 

8. EXPECT COUNTERMEASURES. 

9. Do. Carry out the plan. 

10. DETERMINE EFFECTS. Reconnaissance. Feedback of infor- 
mation. 

11. REVISE THE PLAN. Retrace thé same steps in the light of 
new information. 


AN EVALUATION FRAMEWORK 


Since individuals or groups promoting innovations in educa- 
tional practice ultimately face the responsibility of evaluating 
the effects of such innovations, geneyalized evaluation procedures 
also served as a discipline that controlled in a measure some of 
the group’s activities. Very briefly, one formulation of an eval- 
uative procedure used consisted in determining the following 
points: 

1. What is the general situation—the area to be studied or 
improved? 

2. What specific aspects of the situation are to be investigated 
and studied? (The big problem divided into smaller problems 
for purposes of discussion and study.) 

3- What action program is contemplated to produce results? 
What are the tentative action conclusions? 

4. What criteria or viewpoints shall be used to make judg- 
ments? 

5. What data are pertinent to the aspects selected for study? 
Which observations will be used to make judgments? 

6. What plans are to be made for gathering data to be used as 
evidence? 


RECORDING AND EVALUATING GROUP PROGRESS 


On many occasions a group found it difficult to move through 
a problem, to reach solutions, and to concur in action decisions 
because members got lost in their procedures. They wandered 


ow 
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away from the area under discussion. Techniques were found 
by which this difficulty was avoided to some extent. As the ideas, 
suggestions, alternatives, and objections of the group were 
voiced, they were very briefly noted on the blackboard or a 
large paper. This provided a running acċount of the content 
of the group’s deliberations and furnished the substance of the 
recorder’s or secretary's accĝunt of the meeting. It also provided 
a visualization of the relationship between present and past 
activity and in some instances gave graphic evidence of the 
group’s progress or lack of progress. It did not and was not de- 
signed to replace summarizations, although it did change their 
scope and emphasis. As a result of the continuous blackboard 
recording, there was less need for a summarization of the more 
obvious points. Instead, the summaries could concentrate on 
the progress or direction of activities. Summaries were usually 
requested when the relatedness of activities to the goal became 
confused or misunderstood. In this way summarization stimu- 
lated the group to be conscious of content in relation to the way 
in which the group at any time was attempting to achieve its 
goal or was going astray. 

The consideration of procedure, however, was principally the 
funciion of the process-recorder or observer. One person was 
officially chosen to assume the role of process-observer and to 
evaluate, at intervals, the group’s progress. The designation of 
an individual to serve in this capacity was often discontinued 
after the group had worked together for several sessions. It was 
pointed out that the sensitivity to group processes and pro- 
cedures was strictly each individual’s responsibility in the same 
way that sensitivity to an understanding of the stream of content 
was each individual’s responsibility. However, the evaluation 
sessions were retained; but, instead of designating one person 
to assume the process-observer role and to report at intervals, 
usually before lunch and at the end of the day, all participants 
were urged to express their feelings about how the group had 


proceeded. , i 
This was frankly labeled a self-teaching device—a device de- 
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signed to call attention to the importance of the group’s pro- 
cedure in relation to production, effectiveness, and efficiency; to 
give all participants an opportunity to share other’s insights into 
group processes; to give participants an opportunity to correct 
conditions that might be blocking progress by a feedback of in- 


formation; and to call attention to skill in group work. 
© 


THE CONCEPT OF ROLE IN IMPROVING 
GROUP-WORK SKILLS 


An important aspect in achieving greater effectiveness, effi- 
ciency, and economy in group work concerned the skill with 
which group members perceived what needed to be done at any 
moment and the skill with which they performed. The two 
functions of role sensitivity and role performance were a central 
consideration in the evaluation session of the group. 

The psychiatric uses of role-playing and role-taking as em- 
ployed in psychodrama are not to be confused with the present 
consideration of roles as behavior patterns and skills displayed 
by normal individuals as they work in a group. This does not 
deny the interdependence of certain roles which individuals 
assume in their private lives and those which they assume in 
group work. The basic personality is probably related to roles 
played in any area of life’s activities. More specifically, however, 
it was those roles related to group tasks, group building, group 
maintenance, group productivity, and group creativity, either 
positively or negatively, that were scrutinized in the evaluation 
sessions. 

The emphasis on the importance of roles seemed logical be- 
cause of several important assumptions: the productivity and 
efficiency of a group would be increased if the group members 
could assume the various roles necessary to group success; ex- 
panding the number of roles an individual can assume was a 
skill that could be learned; and the examination and evaluation 


*Kurt Lewin, “Frontiers in Group Dynamics,” Human Relations, I, No, 2 (1947) , 
148. 
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of the group’s progress was a potential learning activity to in- 
crease skill in role sensitivity and role performance. 

No generally acceptable classification of roles has yet appeared, 
although various descriptive classifications, especially of the 
leadership role, have been attempted. ‘The list given below in- 
cludes a few notes taken from a listing of sixty items.* It also 
includes items presented by Benne and Sheats? and by Steinzor.® 
Roles are designated or catalogued under four overlapping cate- 
gories, which indicate the effect of roles on group processes: 

1. Roles Related Principally to the Formation of a Group. 

The activator decides to form a group. 

The ADVANCE AGENT clears with the proper individuals and 
fixes a time and place. * 

The JANITORIAL ASSISTANT arranges details, such as seating and 
materials. 

2, Roles that Facilitate and Coordinate the Problem-Solving 
Activities of a Group: 

The INITIATOR proposes an idea, a problem, or a new goal. 

The pEFINER uses language to state the problem succinctly. 

The PROCEDURAL. TECHNICIAN proposes possible ways of pro- 
ceeding to accomplish the immediate goal. 

The VALUE DIAGNosTICIAN makes inferences from proposed 
actions or facts in terms of a scheme of values or criteria. 

The CONSEQUENGER indicates possible end results or unsought 
concomitant results. 

The DETAILER helps identify sequences, division of labor, or 
necessary materials and procedures in an action plan. 

Other roles are the Cause-effect Explorer, the Clarifier, the 
Coordinator, the Reconsiderer, the Supporter, the Information 
Seeker, and the Information Giver. 


Arnold R. Meier, Florence Cleary, and Alice Davis, Some Roles Assumed in 
Workshops; (Detroit: Citizenship Education Study, Wayne University, 1946; 
hectograph). 

*Kenneth D. Benne and Paul Sheats, “Functional Roles of Group Members,” 
The Journal of Social Issues, 1V, No 2 (1948), 42-45. 

Bernard Steinzor, “The Intent Behind Behavior: A Study in Group Dyna- 

mics,” Educational Leadership, V, No. 5 (1948), 302. 
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§- Roles that Help Maintain Satisfactory Human Relation- 
ships and Group Morale: 


The UNDERSTANDER attempts to grasp the viewpoint of others 
and the meaning of facts and opinions with a minimum of bias. 
He makes the effort, without debating the issue, to ask questions 
to clarify the reasoning that has begn influential in converting 
others to the position they now hold. 

The HARMONIZER points to and stresses the likeness between 
ideas. He stresses the unity rather than the apparent differences 
in the thinking of the group. 

The smoornen indicates a belief that the differences that exist 
are not of sufficient magnitude to prevent the group from pro- 
ceeding, although they must be consinually taken into account. 

The Praiser helps build the group's ego by pointing to signi- 
ficant ideas or to group progress. 

The intrcrator tries to get as many of the ideas as possible 
incorporated into the group product. 

Other roles in this category are the Compromiser, the 
Agreer, the Summarizer, the Processobserver, 

4 Roles that Often Have a Negative Effect on a Group: 


The curer bemoans with considerable emotion some aspects 
of the present sate of affairs, often attributing blame to in- 
dividuals, 

The srii~x contributes nothing, reveals no values, indicates 
neither approval nor disapproval. 

The knowrratten has the complete answer to the problem. 
He does not understand the belaboring that a certain problem is 
receiving when the solution is, in his opinion, already known. 

The ALWAYSHAVE DONE- ITER objects to considering action that 
he maintains is already in operation. 

The axsravationist is not quite sure that the procedures will 
succeed or that the analysis is correct, although he proposes no 
alternative suggestions for the group's consideration. He docs 
not seem to realize that other members have reservations that 
they are holding until more facts are known, until the evidence 
is in. He is a damp blanket. > 
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The FANGENTIAL-EXCURSIONIST begins with a problem under 


describes or embellishes elaborately, 

‘The onr-rxacken believes there is only one means to achieve 
the desired end and that consideration of other means or a 
combination of means is vexing, beside the point, or compli- 


Other roles that have a negative effect on the progress of the 
group when played with undue emphasis are the Jester, the 
Salesman, the Simpledirectanswer Demander, the Wholenes 
Pleader, the Status Follower, the Personal loyalties Follower, the 
Awards Seeker, and the Confirmed Cynic. 

During the evaluation the effectiveness of certain 
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Staff used first names in referring to each other and to some other 
group members and in introductions. 

Attention was called to the wisdom of admitting ignorance in 
certain situations, and there were many opportunities for the 
Staff to demonstrate this. The teacher has been stereotyped as 
a person who knows all the answers. The effect of this stereotype 
in making teachers reluctant to admit ignorance was evident. 
The belief was stated that intelligent people can learn from the 
mistakes of others as well as from their own mistakes. 

During the evaluation period, the Staff often commented on 
the effects of various ways of asking questions or of differing 
from another person in discussing certain experiences. They 
mentioned their difficulty in understanding how two people 
could sometimes have completely different perceptions of the 
same situation. This was followed by the statement that to 
blame a person for what he believes when his experience has 
led him to that position is not very helpful. Questions of how 
we can get others to understand a point of view without rup- 
turing friendly relations and without attacking were raised with- 
out any attempt to give an answer. 

In the process-evaluation sessions the introductory phrases 
of statements were often mentioned to show how different ap- 
proaches in group discussion may affect human relations. Paired 
statements, like the following, were examined: 


I don’t think that will work. We should ——— ——— 5 
Do you think we might be more successful if we did ——— 
KMAN 


I am all confused. 

Let me explain what J think you mean and then you 
straighten me out. 

I don’t see that this has anything to do with what we are 
trying to do. 

Maybe I haven’t followed the discussion correctly; will 
someone help me see the relationship here? 


The importance of friendly relationships in the group was 


ka aA 
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mentioned by referring to theories about the cause of dissatis- 
faction, rebellion against authority, complaints, griping, and 
scapegoating. The following statement by Allport concerning 
what might be done to prevent or reduce these feeling was used 
as an example of such theories. 


We are learning sorfle of the conditions in which reactiv- 
ity (rebellion, complaints, griping, scapegoating, rumor, 
dissatisfaction) does decline. Friendly, unaffected social re- 
lations are the most indispensable condition.’ 


AUTHORITY, ADMINISTRATION, STATUS 
LEADERSHIP 


The entire approach outéined thus far raised questions con- 
cerning the concept of leadership in the group as well as in the 
school and in the school system. Explanations were given to 
forestall the inference that the group method rejected all con- 
cepts of leadership except the leadership of ideas or the assump- 
tion of leadership responsibility as a function shared by all 
members of a group. These concepts had been stressed in the 
orientation aspects. Explanations also indicated that the pro- 
cedures followed were not in contradiction to administrative or- 
ganization. They were not in conflict with the legal procedures 
by which society had established the schools and controlled them 
through status leaders. These explanations were necessary to 
indicate that the concepts relating to leadership did not preclude 
the prerogatives of the status leader. Neither did they imply 
that everyone should be directly involved in making all the 
decisions. 

This seemingly undue concern with status leadership indi- 
cated that the term leadership was susceptible of many defini- 
tions and that often it was used to represent a compound or 
complex of ideas that resulted in a highly individualistic de- 
finition. Two of the familiar ideas, briefly discussed with groups 


1Gordon W. Allport, “The Psychology of Participation,” Schuyler Dean Hos- 
lett, editor, in Human Factors in Management (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1946), p. 259, by permission of Mr. Allport. 
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when action decisions requiring administrative clearance, are: 

1. The idea that leadership is a rather all-embracing personal 
quality. This conception of the role tends to suggest that people 
in a problem situation should look to a certain individual for a 
solution and follow him. The question was raised as to whether 
such a practice was in keeping with what is known about the pos- 
session by one individual of all the “learnings and skills neces- 
sary to meet every situation. It was pointed out that in cer- 
tain restricted areas competencies often constitute a type of 
leadership, but that individual competency of this kind is sel- 
dom extended to all areas of activity. 

2. The official-status person selected to assume certain respon- 
sibilities for school operation and given certain powers deemed 
necessary to discharge these responsibilities is the leader and 
should be followed. One common method of describing status 
leaders by establishing them on a continuum between autocratic 
and democratic to indicate leadership characteristics on the basis 
of the administrative organization and operational plan is not 
adequate. It was pointed out that the inadequacy arises from 
the fact that the status leader has a wide latitude within which 
he may operate. He cannot completely divest himself of the 
responsibilities he has agreed to assume so that society may have 
some control over an agency (the school) it has created. In 
charging an individual with responsibility, society gives certain 
powers that identify an individual as a leader—the holder of 
power. This provision, however, does not negate the status 
leader’s general obligation to consider each individual not as 
a means only but also as an end. Society, moreover, usually sets 
certain minimum requirements of democratic procedure to 
guarantee to the individuals and groups within the scope of 
power some measure of participation in decision-making in mat- 
ters that are to affect them. This leeway of action allows for two 
extreme kinds of operation. Mort describes the possibilities in 
these words: 


Clearly, we might conceivably have very democratic ad- 
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ministration under a democratically inclined autocrat; con- 
versely, we could have, and often do have, rather autocratic 
administration in a political democracy which follows to 
the letter, as a matter of general procedure, the emer- 
gency powers written into the law.t 


The type of leadership exercised by the official-status person 
is dependent, first of all, upon his disposition to share his plan- 
ning and decision-making functions widely or meagerly. His 
decision to share may be influenced by his colleagues or the 
faculty’s disposition to accept the responsibilities such sharing 
entails. The Staff were careful to clarify and enumerate the un- 
satisfactory consequences when the status leader’s attempt to 
solicit genuine cooperation, has been interpreted by individuals 
as an invitation to operate without the full participation of the 
official-status person. The status leader is entitled to all the con- 
sideration that other individuals desire and may expect. 

In its ideal form official-status leadership was depicted as devel- 
oping power with rather than power over—developing creative- 
ness, freedom, and readiness to assume responsibility rather than 
issuing pronouncements and directives. Although the Staff were 
not as sweeping in their generalizations, nor so dogmatic in 
their statements of the matter, they were inclined to accept 
most of Hendry’s statement of leadership, namely: 


If there is one point that is crystal clear, it is that leader- 
ship must not be confused with power or prestige or 
position or persuasion. Leadership must be seen not as an 
individual phenomenon. If we are to develop an effective 
work group, we must develop an effective group work.? 


Kurt Lewin makes a similar point in discussing skill in the 
use of action research by the common man. He indicates that 


1Paul Mort, Principles of School Administration (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1946), p. 101. By permission of McGraw-Hill Book Co. 

*Charles E. Hendry, “The Dynamics of Leadership,” Proceedings of the 
National Conference of Social Work (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1946), p. 264. 
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the function of the leader is to improve the leadership skills 
of the group: 


The survival and development of democracy depends not 
so much on the development of democratic ideals which 
are widespread and strong. Today, more than ever before, 
democracy depends upon the development of efficient 
forms of democratic social mahagement and upon the 
spreading of the skill in such management to the common 
man," 


CONCLUSIONS 


An attempt was made to get some evidence on the usefulness 
of the work-group-conference method. Records of meetings, 
logs kept by Staff members, group reports, interview and ques- 
tionnaire forms, minutes of meetings, and firsthand experience 
of the Staff were used to secure information about the method. 
Also considered as relevant were the evidences of changes in 
the beliefs and values of teachers that, in turn, impinged upon 
curriculum practices, 

Data from these sources were studied, and the following con- 
clusions drawn. 

1, The method effected unity in the group so that examina- 
tion, planning, and action in curriculum matters were promoted, 
and educational values and relationships were changed. 

2. The expectations, and sensitivity of group 
members pies under consideration are important 
factors in i group's success in applying the 

3. When the group understands the intent behind the use 
of the method and works on a problem the group accepts as 
important, changes in values, shifts in viewpoints and under- 
standing occur, These, in turn, result in curriculum change. 

4- The use of process evaluation and the direct study of the 
method, when the direct study was aco ied by practice 

Se n 
>. 
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Kurt Lewin, op. eit, p. 153. 
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or demonstration sessions, helped the individual to gain skill 


in group participation, 
5- The more clearly the group members feel the need for a 


which appear to give some promise for success. 

6. The method was useful when there was some agreement 
about the existence of a problem, or when there was a desire 
to examine certain practices, but it did not function well as a 
vehicle for shock designed (B force sensitivity to a vital problem. 
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the opportunity to experience enough of the process to gain real 
insight and understanding. 

10. Participation in the work-group-conference method in- 
creased the professional interests of teachers and led to decision- 
making based more on educational theory and values than on 
personal loyalty or expediency. This occurred, however, only 
when there were no obvious threats*to the personal or profes- 
sional security of group members. 


: PART 4 


A Program of 
Citizenship Education 


What our schools do may prove to be more decisive than any other 


factor in preserving the form of government we cherish. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


An Evolving Program of Citizenship Education 
for the Total School 


T CRUCIAL TEST of the effectiveness of the methods and means 
used for encouraging and romoting curriculum improvement 
resides in what results from them. To the practical educator, 
the results are best described by answering such questions as 
What actually happened in the schools that participated in an 
attempt to improve the citizenship of boys and girls? What 
kinds of experiences were provided for pupils? What programs 
and projects developed? Part III will attempt to answer these 
questions. 

The myriad things done in the schools have been organized 
for reporting purposes under several headings or areas already 
commonly accepted in most schools as constituting important 
learning experiences for children. The areas are: 

1. Understanding Democracy 
. Student Council 
. Guidance—Problems of Adjustment and Behavior 
. Guidance—The Homeroom-Conference Period 
. Guidance—Curriculum and Organizational Approaches 
. Service Experiences 
. Skill in Democratic Participation 
. School-Community Relationships 

This listing might lead to the assumption that the parts are 
separate entities which could be systematically introduced in a 
school citizenship program item by item. This was not the ex- 
perience in the four participating schools. The areas are inter- 
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related and overlapping. They grew as the dynamic nature of 
the total school approach dictated. 

Because each school had its own unique problems and cul- 
ture, variations in approach and in procedures were to be ex- 
pected. These variations were related to such factors as the ways 
in which the school was organized to work, the ways in which the 
problem-centered groups were organized within the faculty, the 
intensity of interest in the problems, and the rapidity with which 
schools became involved in action. To the end of the Study, 
there were still marked differences in the program from school 
to school—a situation that was anticipated and considered de- 
sirable. 

As the various school faculties thought through what they 
believed, what needed to be done, and how it was to be ac- 
complished, some general agreements appeared. Regardless of 
where a school started, regardless of the specific problems initial- 
ly identified, there developed points common to all schools. 
Gradually the schools referred to the areas listed here as their 
Program of Citizenship Education, and regarded them as an 
over-all plan for a total school approach to the improvement 
of citizenship. 

The parts of the program are neither new nor novel to teach- 
ers. Their uniqueness here is related to the way in which they 
came to be considered by schools that embraced them not at all 
or only in part previous to participation in the Study. More- 
over, it is the total concept that gives them new value, the way 
in which the school as a unit organized itself to go into action, 
to carry on in a continuous long-range program, and to evaluate 
its efforts. 

Many schools throughout the country may find the program 
useful, for it represents a “general and coordinated approach 
to the study of democracy and democratic citizenship on the 
entire curriculum front.” 


_ Educational Policies Commission, Learning the Ways of Democracy (Wash- 
ington: National Education Association and the American Association of 
School Administrators, 1940), p. 119. 
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The activities undertaken by the participating schools in each 
area of the program are described in the following chapters. 
They are described (1) to show the relationship of the area to 
the over-all concept of citizenship education; (2) to present 
the perceptions and patterns existing in the schools at the out- 
set of the Study; (3) to suggest Study Staff viewpoints regard- 
ing the state of affairs in tlfe cooperating schools; (4) to describe 
the action programs that developed; (5) to indicate the nature 
of the data gathered and their evaluation; and (6) to present 
some generalizations and conclusions. 

As citizenship education programs gradually evolved in the 
participating schools, means and ends became inseparably inter- 
related. The reader will find, therefore, that the process as well 
as the program is described? 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Teaching to Improve the Understanding 
e of Democracy 


T coop CITIZEN cherishes democratic values and bases his 
action on them.”* 

This statement embodie$ the essence of the efforts made in 
the cooperating schools to improve democratic citizenship. It 
is easily the most important of the five qualities of the good 
citizen identified by the Study Staff as general philosophical 
goals. All other qualities are a part of it. The statement, more- 
over, receives approval by the schools of the nation since it is, 
in effect, a statement of the basic reason for the existence of 
the public school in a democracy. 

For more than a century schools have been striving to per- 
form their unique function of developing effective citizens. With 
the rise in the 1930's of ideologies in conflict with democracy, 
there has been an increase in the urgency with which the schools 
have been exhorted to expand and improve the citizenship 
training of youth. 


THE TEACHING OF DEMOCRACY PREVIOUS 
TO THE STUDY 


With the additional impetus furnished by their entry into 
the Citizenship Education Study, the participating schools began 
to consider ways of increasing the understanding of, and belief 
in, the ideals and methods of democracy. 


1Gitizenship Education Study Staff, Five Qualities of the Good Citizen (Detroit: 
Citizenship Education Study, Wayne University, 1945). 
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PUPILS’ DEFINITIONS OF DEMOCRACY 


To gain some insight into a pupil’s awareness of the meaning 
of democracy, eighth-and ninth-graders were invited to write 
briefly on the question: What are the important ideas about 
democracy? The following replies represent the range of pupil 
reactions and present typical examples, except for corrections 
in spelling, of responses made by fourteen-and fifteen-year old 
students. 

Democracy means to me a better world to live in. Better 
homes, better schools, more recreation centers, less wars, 
more citizens, a better city, lower prices, higher wages, 
more hospitals, better police force, less criminals. That’s 
what democracy means to me. 

Nothing. 

Well, in democracy we can do more things than any other 
nation can. In democracy we have freedom of the press, 
freedom of speech, and freedom of religion. So I think we 
have a good democracy in the United States. Democracy to 
me is great. We have good government. We, the people, 
work together. When one person needs help, we, the people, 
help them. 


Democracy means freedom of speech, worship, fear. 
Democracy means you can do things the way you want to 
do them and not having to be told what to do. Democracy 
means that you can take part in voting for whom you want 
in office and whom you do not want in office. Just think 
if somebody would make the laws by himself, it would not 
be fair. 


A government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people. 

Democracy is a part of government (don’t know what 
democracy is). 

Democracy means living in a free country. It means the 
way you live, the things that you do. Living in a democra- 
tic country means everyone is equal no matter what color 
or religion you are. 
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Democracy to me means freedom for everyone. No slaves, 
no communism. Let the people work when they can and 
when they want. Don’t force them to work. Don’t kill 
another person because of his or her religion. Democracy 
is the best form of government to me. 

Democracy to me means a good home, good clothes, food, 
bath, religion, freedom of speech. In a democracy we are 
all able to worship as we please, eat what we please, and 
say what we please. We are more fortunate than people 
of other countries. We have no dictators. We organize 
a group of men called Congress and work out laws for the 
good of everyone. Because one person is white, he should 
not have any more privileges than a Negro. We are all 
equal and should not argue amongst ourselves. We should 
remember we are all American citizens and should be 
proud. 

To help people that can’t help their self. 

It means that you can do what you want to do. 

I don’t know what it means. 


Many of the hundreds of responses included Lincoln’s famous 
of-by-and for definition and the four freedoms. A great deal 
of emphasis was placed on privileges in a democracy, with little 
mention of the responsibilities. ‘The accent was heavy on the 
governmental aspects of democracy. The findings of the Study 
were substantially the same as those of a similar study made just 
prior to World War II, which is reported in Learning the Ways 
of Democracy. 


CONVENTIONAL PROGRAMS FOR IMPROVING THE 
UNDERSTANDING OF DEMOCRACY 

Like other schools throughout the country, the schools par- 
ticipating in the Study could boast of a program carefully de- 
signed to include information about our country and the world. 
The experiences in the lower grades were related to community 
services and interaction. In the middle grades pupils were 
taught about people in foreign lands. Teaching centered on 
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the world’s past and the great heritage that has been handed 
down. In the upper grades forms of government were studied, 
and the development of our country and its institutions was 
considered. By the time the pupils entered the tenth grade, they 
had completed experiences designed to explain their living in 
a world that stretched from near to far, from past to present. 
The teaching materials had dealt with people, places, activities, 
technological and social progress, institutions and customs. 
Roughly one-fifth of the school day had been devoted to this 
program. 

The schools were also concerned with the periodic discus- 
sion of current social and political happenings of interest. Great 
stress was placed on personal interaction and student behavior, 
which schools traditionally label “citizenship.” Certain out-of- 
class activities, such as student councils and safety patrols, were 
sponsored. Considerable time and effort were spent to stress 
the biographies of national heroes, to teach the traditional 
patriotic songs, prose, and poetry. The schools engaged in patri- 
otic drives and campaigns of local, national, and world signifi- 
cance. They provided both active and passive experiences in 
pageants, plays, concerts, demonstrations, art displays, and ora- 
torical and essay contests, the content of which could be de- 
scribed as patriotism, loyalty, and devotion to America. In 
formal auditorium programs and the more informal classroom 
programs, the presentation of the flag and the Pledge of Al- 
legiance to the Flag were frequently included. National and 
state holidays, such as the birthdays of Washington, Lincoln, 
and Jefferson, Memorial Day, and Will Carleton Day, were 
always observed. 

In addition to these regular patriotic, civic, citizenship, and 
social studies activities several projects in the four participating 
schools were unique. Special emphasis was given in various 
ways to intercultural education. Units of work, art and music 
projects, and assembly programs were based on the contributions 
to American life of individuals of varied descent. Intercultural 
committees in each school fostered such activities with the en- 
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couragement of the Democratic Human Relations Committee, 
appointed by the Superintendent of Schools. 

All of these things the schools did, and yet there was a feeling 
that there was not sufficient understanding of, and commitment 
to, democratic values. 


TEACHERS’ VIEWS ON THE TEACHING OF DEMOCRACY 


The teachers quickly agreed with any general statements about 
the obligation of the schools to improve citizenship and increase 
the pupils’ understanding of democracy. But some pointed out 
that the schools’ growing concern for citizenship (the phrase 
“democratic citizenship” was rarely, if ever, used) was indicated 
by the inclusion on report cards of items relating to citizen- 
ship. They noted that thitty years ago most report cards gave 
marks or grades in the various subjects, such as reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and gave only one rating in deportment, be- 
havior, or effort. In contrast, present day-report cards list sev- 
eral specific aspects of deportment or general behavior, such 
as self-control, responsibility, reliability, eet cooperation, 
and punctuality. 

Some teachers were not satisfied with this so-called “‘trait- 
quality” method of reporting citizenship. They held that teach- 
ers, pupils, and parents had contradictory or vague ideas con- 
cerning the definitions of the terms used. Others held that this 
trait analysis was not closely related to the human relationships 
or skills so important in living democratically. They urged the 
use of statements closely related to a description of ways of 
acting, such as: “He brings his materials every day’; “He co- 
operates to make the complex cafeteria schedule operate suc- 
cessfully’; “He thinks of the welfare of others before acting,” 
Still others wished to list such qualities as the handling of in- 
formation, clearness of thinking, and social sensitivity. 

Some teachers seemed to relegate the understanding of democ- 
racy to the sphere of government. They considered it almost 
entirely a matter of knowing about laws, governmental structure, 


and procedure. 
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Among the teachers who agreed that democracy implied more 
than knowing certain facts, who believed that it was a way of 
living together, there were differences as to how this should be 
taught. One group believed that the way to teach people about 
how to live effectively in a democracy was to tell them what to 
do and see that they did it. Another group believed that ail 
that was necessary was for the child to live in a school situation 
where the beliefs, values, and methods of democracy were prac- 
tised. They suggested that the teacher’s role was to provide a 
situation where such experiences might occur. Others said that 
this was not enough, that teachers must help pupils by aiding 
in the application of those ideas to new situations. 

This latter group of teachers believed that all teachers should 
be teachers of democracy. Some very seldom used the word 
democracy, and others used it often, referring to it as a supreme 
virtue similar to goodness or honesty. Some made an effort to 
help the pupil explore the various ramifications of beliefs about 
democracy and encouraged him to organize these into consistent 
patterns. 

In the junior high school, certain teachers felt that the scheme 
of organizing individual classes with a pupil chairman and sec- 
retary was an experience in democratic procedures. In such 
cases the class elected its own officers and the officers presided 
during the opening minutes of the class period. Other teachers 
were of the opinion that this practice was a stereotyped proce- 
dure that had become quite meaningless. A few teachers sug- 
gested that it was unwise to give the impression that this ritual 
was democracy in action, when it was merely the appendage of 
a device to promote “socialized recitation.” 

Divergent as the teachers’ opinions were about what to teach 
about democracy and how to teach it, the following list of 
reasons for not succeeding more fully received general approval 
by a substantial number of them. 

1. The family culture pattern of many pupils is definitely 
authoritarian; when the school or an individual teacher attempts 
to supplant this with democratic patterns that include a share 
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in decision-making, the pupil is confused and may rebel in 
certain family situations. The school can move no faster than 
the community will allow. 

2. In general, the school as an institution is dominated by an 
authoritarian ideal. If an understanding of democracy is to be 
‘taught effectively, the entire school culture, especially the ad- 
ministrator-teacher and teacher-teacher relationships, must, in 
many cases, be changed to prevent contradictions that detract 
from the impact of the teaching on individuals or groups. 

3- Rigid adherence to courses of study sometimes hampers 
the teacher in providing real and meaningful experiences. The 

courses of study are primarily concerned with the logical, se- 
quential presentation of ideas and facts. The emphasis is on 
the learning of facts, rather than on the examination of values 
and the acquisition of skills for living effectively with others. 
Such items as living democratically are included in the objectives 
listed in the courses of study, but specific suggestions concern- 
ing their attainment are vague. They are considered overtones 
of good teaching, or valuable incidental by-products. 

4. The material provided in social studies textbooks is not 
always consistent with the best that is known about teaching 
democracy. The right kind of current material is difficult to 
find. 

5. The general belief that the knowledge of historical facts 
and trends, that the understanding of governmental organization 
and function is the understanding of democracy, creates mis- 
understandings. This adult expectation of what citizenship 
teaching is and should be is informally transmitted to pupils. 
When, therefore, a school or a teacher attempts to combine old 
practices with other ideas and thus departs from traditional 
textbook-teaching procedure, parents and pupils alike are in- 
secure concerning the results. 

6. Large departmentalized schools make complex organization 
imperative. This complex organization makes it extremely diffi- 
cult for teachers to carry teaching with some groups to a satis- 
factory conclusion. The teacher cannot know enough about the 
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individual pupil and his understanding of democracy to be 
completely helpful in the short time the pupil is with him. 

7. Large classes make routine procedure and mass-education 
methods imperative. These mass methods are not conducive to 
the best kind of teaching or to the practice of democratic pro- 
cedures. 

8. Teachers do not know just what they should teach about 
democracy other than the relationship of the individual to his 
government. Voting, making of laws, and other formal functions 
are sometimes stressed exclusively. 

g- A school must have a common understanding of what it 
expects to do about teaching democracy, and this must be accept- 
ed by all teachers if the total impact on the child over a long 
period of time is to give him an adequate perception of demo- 
cratic citizenship. Add to this the fact that society cannot agree 
on what democracy really means, and the result is an almost 
impossible situation for the school. 


_INITIAL ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE THE TEACHING 
OF DEMOCRACY 


During the first year of the Study, the Staff encouraged all 
activities aimed at increasing the understanding of democracy. 
There was increased use of what came to be known as the 
“American heritage approach.” Social studies and English 
teachers alike used a great variety of means to stimulate the 
reading of books depicting the American way of life or empha- 
sizing democratic ideals and traditions. In reading classes, books 
that contained many selections related to the rise and growth 
of democracy were used. 

A spring festival was presented in one school using as its 
theme “The American Heritage.” The art department in 
another spent considerable time on poster work depicting this. 

A number of social studies classes studied the most important 
events and personalities in the evolvement of democracy in the 
United States. 

One teacher began a semester’s work with this objective: “To 
create a knowledge of and appreciation for the cultural things 
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which the minority groups have contributed to the United 
States.” The activities in her group were decidedly intergroup 
or intercultural in nature. The teaching emphasized the values 
and positive influences of all groups in our culture. Some of 
the experiences of her group included trips to the International 
Institute, a Negro housing project, the Institute of Arts, and the 
Children’s Museum. y 

Other teachers attempted to identify and expand certain ex- 
periences in human relationships that they believed contributed 
to an understanding of democracy without labeling them in any 
way. This was called “the indirect approach.” In some indirect- 
approach projects, magazine and newspaper stories were used; 
in others, the personal experiences of pupils were analyzed. In 
one junior high school a Series of panel discussions including 
almost half the student body was organized to discuss the pupils’ 
expectations concerning school life, the quality of living in the 
school, and how it might be improved. 

Many of the projects, activities, and courses were explora- 
tory. Teachers were attempting a different approach to prob- 
lems, revising old methods, looking for new material, and re- 
vising their plans of classroom management. 

During the second year of the Study, these activities con- 
tinued, but in more concrete form. Individual teachers pre- 
pared teaching materials. One outline, entitled “A Suggested 
Approach to the Teaching of American History,” was made 
available to other interested teachers. It listed various purposes 
relating to understanding democracy and the procedures, skills, 
and techniques that might achieve these purposes. 

A unit for seventh- and eighth-grade pupils, “Minority 
Groups,” was prepared for examination by other teachers. 

One class spent considerable time in studying the United 
States Constitution and writing a constitution for the class. 
This project was initiated by the pupils. At the outset the teach- 
er, concerned lest it be a transient interest, did not stimulate it. 
The interest was sustained, however, and the teacher and class 
spent several weeks on the project. 

One teacher developed several units related to the meaning 
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of democracy and its historical development to be used as the 
basis of one semester’s work in an eighth-grade social studies 
class. 

In one school several social studies teachers and one English 
teacher attempted to organize the learning experiences of eighth- 
graders around the general theme, “Living in the Community.” 
The emphasis in these activities wa9 the near-at-hand relation- 
ships and associations. 

The Staff members working in the four schools observed all 
these activities and became involved in promoting many of 
them by securing material and by giving encouragement and 
praise. As they examined their observations and interpretations 
concerning the activities, certain convictions, general conclu- 
sions, and areas of uncertainty becdme apparent. These are as 
follows: 

1. As teachers and Staff members structured teaching situa- 
tions for increasing the understanding of democracy the purposes 
of the activities remained vague. These were couched in such 
phrases as 

Appreciation of the American heritage, 

Concern for individual personality, 

Improvement of thinking. 
No criticism of the activities themselves was implied, and there 
was certainly tremendous expenditure of energy in promoting 
them. There was concern because of the difficulty of identifying 
the activities with specific anticipated results. Also, the lack 
of specificity of objectives made satisfactory evaluation of ac- 
tivities difficult. What appeared to be missing was an adequate 
definition of democracy. This lack was considered only a philo- 
sophical or theoretical block until it became apparent that it 
thwarted attempts to evaluate certain practices and patterns of 
procedure and hindered any serious attempt to describe the 
scope of the school’s activities in a concise way. 

2. The mechanics of the democratic governmental processes 
were taught in various ways and in some instances in experi- 
mental situations with considerable thoroughness from a fact- 
learning viewpoint. Voting, recall, initiative, referendum, and 
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the passing of laws were presented with clarity and in logical 
sequence. If pupils did not learn these concepts and facts, it 
was not because of the lack of conscious effort or a lack of time 
spent teaching them. Some other factors in the learning process 
were ignored, however. There were not enough opportunities 
for the students to learn about these things through direct or 
firsthand experiences. Evén when such experiences were used, 
sufficient emphasis was not given the generalizations that stu- 
dents drew from them. 

3. There were few attempts to teach the use of the method 
of intelligence in solving the social problems of the group or of 
the individual. There were some attempts to gear the class 
activities toward the consideration of large social goals and the 
understanding and solution “of social problems in such areas as 
the family, the classroom, the school, and the community. 

4. Few teachers were explicit about the way they expected 
to get desirable democratic social attitudes accepted by the 
group. Teachers often defined democracy as being “responsi- 
bility widely shared.” Their goal was to get pupils to accept 
more responsibility for their individual acts. There were glaring 
inconsistencies in the methods used to achieve this objective. 
Some teachers held that somehow the student should have al- 
ready learned the acceptance of responsibility—that someone 
else should have instilled it in him. A few teachers appeared 
to hold the opinion that responsibility was an inborn character- 
istic. The belief was common that rules consistently enforced 
and punishment fairly meted out were the obvious methods for 
developing the trait. Other teachers believed that responsibility 
should be taught by giving young people opportunities for ac- 
cepting responsibility, that learning by doing was the best 
method. . 

5. Within the time allowed during the day for social studies, 
a variety of materials and methods were used to describe current 
world events or to aid in an understanding of the social milieu. 
In all too many instances, however, the pupils’ reactions to these 


events were not adequately examined. 
6. There was, on the whole, considerable reluctance to adopt 
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experimental procedures or to experiment in areas that diverged 
considerably from the prescribed course of study. At no time 
were there deviations in teaching that could be called radical 
in the sense that the procedures deviated markedly from those 
already tried in some schools in the country. 

4. Teachers generally accepted the responsibility of solving 
school group problems, but they offéted pupils only limited op- 
portunity to participate in this activity. 

8. The schools were not as systematic in organizing ideas 
about democracy outside the governmental aspects as they were 
in organizing health, mathematics, history, or English. At no 
point in the first nine grades was there any place specifically 
designated as the point for a summarization and clarification 
of all the ideas about democracy learned thus far. 

g. Enticing pupils to a belief in democracy by emotional ap- 
proaches, such as symbolism and pageantry, was a method that 
had considerable prestige. The schools also used slogans, form- 
ulas, and symbols in their efforts to increase the understanding 
of democracy. In some cases these appeared to serve as a guide 
rather than a help. Staff members were of the opinion that 
these slogans, formulas, and symbols were good servants but 
bad masters; that they were not an adequate substitute for a 
comprehensive definition of democracy. This opinion is aptly 
expressed by Russell and Briggs in the following: 


There is no shortcut to understanding democracy. . . - 
Everyone who would learn what it is and what it requires 
must devote himself to continued intellectual effort. Educa- 
tion without understanding of democracy that leads to 
faith and works is incomplete and ineffective. 

10. The question of how far obedience, quietness, action, and 
participation could be pursued profitably without thinking, 
testing, and generalizing was not clarified by the schools. The 
list of objectives for practically any school activity included 
those related to the improvement of democratic citizenship of 


William F. Russell and Thomas H. Briggs, The Meaning of Democracy (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1941), p. vi. By permission. 
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youth, but no attempt was made to designate specifically how 
it would be done. It appeared that with the enormous outlay 
of funds provided to perpetuate the democratic ideal and the 
thousands of words proclaiming the intent of the school to 
shoulder the responsibility, there was still the feeling of inade- 
quacy aptly expressed by the Educational Policies Commission 
in the following statementie 


That the protection and improvement of the American 
democracy depends on education is a well-worn maxim 
which may conceal an extremely vital issue. Education may 
be called “training for citizenship” and yet fall far short of 
that purpose. The label on the package does not guarantee 
the quality of the substance therein. To identify democratic 
citizenship casually witl? obedience to the teacher, with or- 
derliness in the school auditorium, with good manners at 
the senior “Prom,” with memorized words and phrases 
about American history and institutions, with industry and 
scholarship, with activity in student affairs, desirable as 
these things all may be, probably does more harm than good, 
Democratic citizenship requires certain qualities of mind 
and spirit, qualities that may be effectively taught only by 
those who possess them, understand them, and cherish 
them. 

Education which produces an active and intelligent loyal- 
ty to democracy must be built upon hard, clear thinking 
about democratic ideals and upon resolute, devoted applica- 
tion of those ideals to the common, garden-variety problems 
of life in school, community, state, and nation." 


EXPERIMENTAL APPROACHES AND ACTIVITIES 


These ten generalizations became a complex of assumptions 
that aided Staff members as they worked with teachers in plan- 
ning the experimental procedures and the action research for 
the third and fourth years. 


Educational Policies Commission, op. cit, p. 460. By permission of William 
G. Carr, Secretary of the Commission. 
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Planning was carried on and communication facilitated 
through a series of one- and two-day work-group conferences. 
There were five such conferences. During the first there was 
a general sharing of information. Each participant described 
his recent activities in attempting to teach the understanding of 
and commitment to democracy. The many ramifications of these 
activities were discussed. Points stressed were the teaching skills 
and procedures involved, the desirability of pupil-teacher plan- 
ning, problem-solving, and the evaluation procedure that might 
be used to judge the activities. The work-group examined the 
possibilities of constructing a resource unit on teaching democ- 
racy and actually detailed many aspects of such a unit. 

On the basis of the ideas presented during the conference, the 
work-group agreed to try several different approaches in their 
classrooms. There was some uncertainty, however, as to whether 
any kind of adequate group evaluation of various classroom 
procedures could be made. A very crude attitude test used with 
one class was examined at this point. A situational-type test 
that had been constructed by the Staff to be used in conjunction 
with anecdotal material was examined. Although the work- 
group agreed that anecdotal material was valid, there was also 
complete agreement that the anecdotal method was laborious, 
cumbersome, and almost impossible for the teacher with more 
than one hundred pupils if she proposed to do a systematic job 
of listing both positive and negative data. The work-group 
agreed that the test called “Do You Agree or Disagree?” 
(DYAOD)! might give some rough indication of an individual’s 
general ability to distinguish certain situations considered un- 
democratic. In addition to the teachers’ opinions concerning the 
validity of the test, its use in a pilot study with one experimental 
and two control groups appeared to indicate that it was valid 
for group use. 

As the work-group examined the specific items included in 
the DYAOD test (Form A), it became apparent that there were 


*The first form of the DYAOD test was constructed by three Staff members 
and a teacher from one of the junior high schools, 
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criteria of democratic values implicit in the statements or situa- 
tions described, but that these had not been presented system- 
atically. The Staff members in the work group agreed to or- 
ganize these values or beliefs about democracy. 

In stating specifically and in some organized fashion the cri- 
teria about democratic valyes that had been used as the basis 
for the test instrument, Staff members were aware that their 
attempts to be comprehensive would result in a kind of defini- 
tion of democracy. If the criteria were specific in nature, they 
would, in effect, constitute a statement of desirable objectives 
for the teaching of democracy. The lack of specific objectives 
had been one of the difficulties encountered in analyzing and 
describing the various activities in the schools designed to in- 
crease or improve patriotism, loyalty, and the understanding of 
democracy. 

Staff members were also aware of the fallacy of attempting 
to state the definition of democracy for a school with any final- 
ity. The points of controversy were many, and the desirability 
of stating objectives was questioned. The attempt was made, 
however, for three reasons: 

1. To raise the issue of the possibility of each school defining 
democracy more clearly for the sake of greater unity and under- 
standing among school personnel. 

2. To show the comprehensive nature of the specific ob- 
jectives inherent in a broad definition of democracy (which the 
schools already embraced) and their implications for the total 
school. 

3. To clarify the ideas that had been used to formulate the 
situations in the DYAOD test, and to identify the criteria that 
would be used to score the responses. 


A DEFINITION OF DEMOCRACY FOR SCHOOL USE 


Acceptable, detailed definitions of democracy are not easily 
drawn. Carleton Allen, after some effort to find an acceptable 
definition, concludes: 
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Ask any six intelligent men what they understand by 
democracy and there will be six answers so different that 
there seems to be hardly any common basis at all. 


This state of affairs has been somewhat brutally and face- 
tiously described by an observation to,the effect that “the Great 
War demonstrated that it is easier to die for democracy than to 
define it.” Richard Weaver castigates in the following those 
whom he believes might be expected to produce an acceptable 
definition: 


To one group “democracy” means access to the franchise; 
to another it means economic equality administered by a 
dictatorship. What has happened to the one world of mean- 
ing? It has been lost for want of definers. Teachers of the 
present order have not enough courage to be definers; law- 
makers have not enough insight.* 


Despite all that has been said about the difficulty encountered 
_in defining democracy, a great many helpful formulations and 
guideposts have been constructed by educators. Staff members 
used the books by the Educational Policies Commission freely.’ 
They also examined the amount of agreement existing in various 
segments of the population about specific values and processes 
that were called “democratic” by some citizens. On the basis 
of the summary and analysis of responses reported by Beery,* 
the “Creed of Democracy"*® reported by Russell and Briggs, and 
other helpful sources, various ideas were identified and classified 
under four headings: 
1. Dignity and Worth of the Individual 


*Carleton arr A Democracy and the Individual (London: Oxford Uni- 
+ P. 


aeri, tot ia AD 
eaver, I Have C uences : Uni of 
Prem, 1048), sr onseg (Chicago: University of Chicago 
n important one in addition to Learning The Ways of Democracy is Pol- 
eed apri ia tion paire Sepa rp pony oe ong 
a! uca! 

School Administrators, 1946). ES American 

‘John R. Beery, Current Conceptions of Democracy, Contributions to Edu- 
aeon No, ry ional York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 

n ty, . 

‘William F. Russell and Thomas H. Briggs, op. cit. 
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2. Man Can and Should Govern Himself 

8. Understanding Democracy’s Privileges and Their Attend- 
dant Responsibilities 

4. The Use of the Method of Intelligence in Solving Problems 


These headings were chosen because they appeared to repre- 
sent broad concepts and activities already used in schools, Under 
these headings other ideas were listed and summarized, Even- 
tually there appeared under each of the four a list of subheads 
called “aspects” each followed by value statements called “cri- 
teria.” An attémpt was next made to interpret these subheads 
in examples or descriptions of pupil behavior and school prac- 
tice called “manifestations,” 

The definition thus developed was not intended to be com- 
plete or correct for a particular school. It was offered as an 
example of how a definition and its relationship to teaching 
could be made explicit. The motivation for presenting it cen- 
tered in a threefold conviction: 

1, There must be a rather complete understanding of the 
meaning of democracy. 

2. There must be some commitment to the values involved, 
a belief that is more than intellectual understanding. 

8- There must be opportunities to practice the techniques 
and values involved. 

None of these essentials can have much impact on society 
without the others, but, for the teacher especially, a clarification 
of the meaning of democracy is basic. 

As the definition in outline form was used by the teachers in 
workgroup conferences, it became known as the “Understand. 


A... DIGNITY AND WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
ASPECTS CRITERIA 


1 The essential worth of 


indivi l. Qupils should believe in the essential 
each piparen human worth of each individual human being. 


2 The supreme value of 2. Pupils should believe that human per- 


. sonality is of supreme value and must 
human personality. s rele cg E 


ing 7 fat 3. Pupils should believe that those affected 
3 Sharing ki decision by a decision should share as far as it 
making. is possible in making the decision. 


4 Conservation and 4. Pupils should believe 


hel ee that it is important 
development of ability. E, paa and developed 


B Essentials for a healthy 5, Pupils should believe each person must 
body and an educated jeccive the essentials necessary for a 
mind. healthy body and an educated mind in- 


} 6. Pupils should believe that individuals 
Personal merit the basis may aspire to any status, position, op- 
6 for status, position, partially, or feward on the basis of 
Opportunity, and reward ily onal merit. This does not necessar- | 
PP ty, ily imply equality of rewards and pos- _ 
Sessions, 
7 Contributions of many ate Popils oud prow that individuals of 
cultures and reli io any cultural and religious back- 
fo ou? Aea n &rounds have contributed to the build- 


ing of American democracy, 


1Read across the double page. 


2a. 
2b. 


6a. 


6c. 
6d. 


. Is the pupil concerned with the happiness, 


MANIFESTATIONS 


. Do pupils practice consideration of their classmates in their day-to-day rela- 


tionships, thus exhibiting their acceptance of the belief in the dignity and 
worth of the individual? Is there any conscious effort made by teachers and 
pupils to orient new pupils into the group, to show concern for the member 
who is ill, unhappy, unfortugate or who is in need of special assistance? 
Are commion materials shared by the group? 


‘Does the group try to give each individual member an opportunity to par- 


ticipate in planning, in discussion, and in working with others? 


Do pupils accept others without discrimination as to religion, race, economic 
status, physical handicaps, or general unattractiveness? 
Are there pupils who are rejected or isolated? 


Is there wide participation by pupils in class discussion when plans are 
being made? How many individuals take responsibility for carrying out 
plans made by the group? I there resistance to the idea that individuals 
should take responsibility for group planning and participation? 


. Does the pupil recognize and respect the peculiar abilities of himself and 


others? 


. Does the group praise or otherwise recognize a great variety of abilities ex- 


hibited by individuals? (Scholastic, musical, artistic, sports, ability in lead- 
ership, skill in human relationships.) 


. Does the individual gain personal satisfaction in contributing whatever abili- 


ties he may have? Does he like school? Does he feel happy? Does he gain 
satisfaction from being in his group? 
health, and safety of members 
of his group and others? 

ety patrol, hall service, 


Are pupils willing to serve in such groups as safı 
and other services for the protection and happiness of the larger group? 


. Do pupils exhibit behavior at the drinking fountain, in lavatories, and school 


rn for the health of the larger group? 
disposal of refuse, cleanliness at drinking 
the spread of communicable diseases.) 


lunchrooms which indicates conce 
(Handling of food, use of straws, 
fountains, precautions concerning 


tunity for all; that individuals of mi- 
socio-economic status should have an 
sibility in our society? 

educational opportunities, 
hey object to artificial 


Do pupils believe in equality of oppor’ 
nority cultures and religions or of low- 
opportunity to aspire to positions of high respon: 
Do pupils know of restrictions in voting, housing, 
employment, transportation, and health facilities? Do t 
restrictions? Os aad 
Are pupils aware of efforts made in an attempt to remove artificial barriers: 
Do pupils understand that democratic equality does not mean that everyone 
should necessarily have the same amount of goods? 


tth tributions made to American life by individ- 
eo aan ous and Surat backgrounds? White, Negro, immi- 


Do pupi 
varying religions, rural, urban, and other.) 


uals with various religious and ci 
grants, varying economic status, 


B... MAN CAN AND SHOULD GOVERN HIMSELF 


ASPECTS 


The inalienable right of 
man to govern himself. 


The power of govern- 
ments derived from the 
consent of the governed. 


Faith in the capacity of 

man to rule well, assum- 

ing that facts and issues 
are understood. 


Participation of the 
people in the government. 


The rights and responsi- 
bilities of majorities 
and minorities. 


Relationship between the 
individual and the state. 


Faith in democratic 
government. 


CRITERIA 


Pupils should believe that a basic prem- 
ise of democracy is that the people 
have an inalienable right to govern 
themselves. 


Pupils should believe that governments 
derive their just powers solely from the 


p consent of the governed, and thus the 


5a. 


5b. 


5G; 


people are free to bring about changes 
in their government, either in form or 
in personnel, when such change seems 
S them to be for the best interests of 
all. 


Pupils should realize that the ability of 
man to govern himself well is depend- 
ent upon the intelligent understanding 
by the people of the issues and facts 
about which they make decisions. 


Pupils should believe thať democracy 
requires the fullest possible participa- 
tion of the people in government, but 
this does not necessitate direct legisla- 
tive action by the people nor does it 
reject the use of representative gov- 
ernment. 


Pupils should believe there is an obli- 
gation to abide by majority decision, 
but at the same time the majority 
must always be restrained by the rights 
of the minority. 

Pupils should believe that every minor- 
ity group should have full opportunity 
to try to change the views of the ma- 
jority by peaceful, lawful means. 
Pupils should believe that minority 
opinion is cherished as a creative force 
in the social order. 


Pupils should believe that the state 
exists for the welfare of the individual 
and not the individual for the welfare 
of the state. 


Pupils should believe that democratic 
government is the best possible form 
of government and should have faith 
that by means of the democratic proc- 
ess, man is entirely capable of dealing 
with the most profound and disturbing 
social and economic issues which may 
arise. 


MANIFESTATIONS 


la. Do pupils believe that man has an inalienable right to govern himself? 

lb. Do pupils understand the difference between a government whose powers 
are derived from the consent of the governed and other theories of govern- 
ment such as a belief in the divine right of kings? 


2a. Do pupils know that the Constitution can be changed? 


e 


2b. Do pupils believe that the people who elect representatives have the right 
to remove them? 


3. Do pupils believe that in voting and in other governmental processes it is 
highly important to get facts and information before a decision is made? 


4a. Do pupils believe that it is@mportant that everyone should vote? 


4b. Do pupils believe that everyone should be interested in knowing what the 
government is doing? 


4c. Do pupils believe that democracy works best when there is the fullest par- 
ticipation by the people but that this does not mean that all the people must 
make all the laws? 

5a. Do pupils believe it is right to expect everyone to abide by majority decisions? 
Do pupils believe that the opinion of the minority is necessarily wrong? 


5b. Do pupils believe that people have the right to criticize the government? 
Do pupils respect the right of the minority to hold their opinions? 


5cl. Do pupils understand the fact that minority opinions have frequently been 
the impetus which produces social change and progress? 


5c2. Do pupils know that in the past the ideas of the minority have become the 
majority opinion in some cases. 


6a. Do pupils believe that the government makes laws which are for the good 
of the greatest number of individuals? 

6b. Do pupils know that laws are passed to help people achieve greater happiness 
and not to make them less happy? 

6c. Do pupils know of significant events and documents in the struggle for our 
democratic form of government? 


Ja. Do pupils believe in and feel loyal to the democratic form of government? 
Do pupils defend democracy in opposition to other forms of government? 
7b. Can pupils express their feelings of loyalty to the democratic form of gov- 
ernment? 

7c. Can pupils verbalize regarding what democracy means to the individual and 
to the group? 

7d. Do pupils act on their democratic beliefs and express these beliefs in action 
in the classroom and in the school? 

Te. Do pupils believe that the democratic form of government is the best form 
ever devised by man? 


C . .. UNDERSTANDING DEMOCRACY’S PRIVILEGES 


ASPECTS CRITERIA 
Source of privileges and 1. Pupils should have knowledge about and 
1 responsibilities in a understanding of the privileges and re- 
democracy. sponsibilities of citizens in a democracy. 


2. Pupils should understand the rights and 
privileges of citizens in a democracy as 
the} are enumerated in the Bill of 
Rights and other authentic sources. Pu- 
pils should also know that democracy 
requires that the individual be as con- 
scious of his duties as he is jealous of 
his rights, for all rights imply obliga- 
tions. Impiietpin a statement is the 

eve responsibility of the citizen to cast his 

2 The prilega ang ballot at election time; to have respect 
responsibilities o for elected officials, for expertness and 
citizenship. for trained leaders; to obey loyally any 
I which has reached the statute 

books, however much he may have been 

or still is opposed to it; to be ready to 

accept his full share of the burdens of 

organized social life; to be willing to 

give service to the general welfare with- 

out personal gain; and to develop un- 

derstanding and appreciation rather than 
blind obedience. 


. Pupils should understand that in a de- 


er eee} a mocracy the individual’s liberty should 
3 Limitations of individual be limited by consideration of the gen- 
liberty. eral welfare and the preservation of like 


liberty for others, 


4 


Participation of citizens . Pupils should know that it is the duty of 


. ‘ all citizens in a democracy to partici- 
in the SOVeEnIne process. pate in the governing process. 


. Pupils should understand that a citizen 
in a democracy must be sensitive to the 


ivi lot of others and must believe that the 

prin Seopa at welfare of each should be the concern 

5 i CO ARRKANIN of all and that only by working together 
effort. with others for the common good can 

individuals develop toward their greatest 


potential. 


e LENY 6. Pupils should understand that our form 
6 Free public education in of democracy implies the right of indi- 
a democracy. viduals to be educated in a system of 

free public schools. 


4 


AND THEIR ATTENDANT RESPONSIBILITIES 


1. 


2a. 


2b, 


2h. 


3a. 
3b. 
3c. 


4a. 


4b. 


5a. 


5b. 


ae 


6a. 


6b. 
6c. 


MANIFESTATIONS 


Can pupils identify the sources of the privileges and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship in a democracy as set forth in such documents as: Declaration of 
Independence, The Constitution—Bill of Rights, Ordinance of 1787, and 
Emancipation Proclamation. 


Do pupils know and understand their rights, privileges, and responsibilities? 
Do they believe that successful democracy requires that all individuals be 
as conscious of their duties as they are jealous of their rights, and under- 
stand that all rights imply obligations? 

Do pupils know and understand the rights and privileges guaranteed them 
in authoritative documents, and do they know what the consequences are 
likely to be if people insist on their privileges and do not discharge their 
responsibilities? 


. Do pupils understand that the privilege of free speech entails the responsi- 


bility to be truthful? 


. Do pupils understand the consequences of insisting on trial by jury and not 


accepting the responsibility of serving as an honest juror? 


. Do pupils believe that all citizens should cast their ballot at every election 


and know the possible consequences of general non-participation? 

Do pupils believe that citizens should obey laws which have reached the 
statute books? 

Do pupils believe that citizens should be willing to give service to the gen- 
eral welfare without personal gain? 

Do pupils believe that in a democracy citizens have a responsibility to under- 
stand rather than obey blindly? 


Do pupils know which civil liberties are guaranteed to the individual in our 
democracy? 

Do pupils know about the religious liberties guaranteed to the individual 
in our democracy? 

Do pupils know that in our democracy individual liberty is limited by con- 
sideration of the general welfare and the preservation of like liberty for 
others? 


Do pupils know of any instances in which there were undesirable conse- 
quences when citizens did not assume their duty of participating in the 
governing process? 

Do pupils understand that the principle of participation in the governing pro- 
cess applies in part in their immediate school groups? 


Do pupils understand why a person getting smallpox in Mexico should be of 
concern to everyone in the United States? 


Do pupils understand why the welfare of each should be the concern of all? 


Do pupils know of instances in which citizens have not been sensitive to the 
welfare of others and where the consequences were unfortunate for all? 


Do pupils know that our democracy will not function effectively without a 
literate citizenry? aes A 

Do pupils know why the state maintains free public schools? A AENT 
Do pupils know why the community is not discharging its obligation in a 
democracy if it does not make adequate provision for free public schools? 


D ... THE USE OF THE METHOD OF INTELLIGENCE 


4 


ASPECTS 


The use of reason rather 
than arbitrary authoritar- 
ian imposition in issues 
affecting the general 
welfare. 


Improvement of social 
arrangements by peaceful 
and orderly methods. 


Procedural steps in the 
use of intelligence— 
in the solving of 
problems. 


The use of discussion and 
compromise in dealing 
with controversial 
questions. 


Pooled knowledge, 
wisdom, and experience 
as guides for action. 


. Pupils should believe that issues affect- 


. Pupil should understand that democ- 


. Pupils should have some knowledge of 


4. Pupils should believe that in contro- 


oy Pupils should know that an important 


CRITERIA 


ing human welfare should be decided by 
reason, not by arbitrary authoritarian 
imposition. 


racy implies a faith that social arrange- 
ments can always be improved and that 
this improvement can be accomplished 
by peaceful and orderly methods. 


and proficiency in using a somewhat 
systematic method in attacking problems 
—defining the problem, using data in 
working on the problem, drawing con- 
clusions, and acting on the conclusions. 


versial questions every effort should be 
made to seek agreement by discussion 
and compromise rather than by the im- 
mediate imposition of majority will by 
force. 


principle in democracy is the belief that 
pooled knowledge, wisdom, and experi- 
ence are the best guides to action. 


IN SOLVING PROBLEMS 


MANIFESTATIONS 


1. Do pupils understand and make use of the method of intelligence in attempt- 
ing to reach decisions affecting the welfare of their class group and of the 
aire school? (This implies that the school gives pupils such an opportun- 
ity. 


SL 


2a. Do pupils believe that improvement in our present government is possible? 

2b. Do pupils know the consequences of using other methods than those whith 
are orderly and peaceful in attempfing in bring change? 

2c. Do pupils know that the Constitution can be changed and understand the 
procedures for amending it? 

2d. Do pupils know that government officials may be recalled and understand the 
procedures for doing it? 

2e. Do pupils understand the right of petition and know how to use it as a 
peaceful and orderly method of proposing and securing improvement? 


3a. Do pupils recognize problems, select and define specific problems clearly, 
indicate possible solutions, recognize biases behind proposed solutions, and 
project possible consequences? 

3b. In working on a problem, do pupiis recall information pertinent to the prob- 
lem, do they determine the need for more information, locate needed sources 
of information, discriminate in the use of data, analyze and interpret the 
information? 

3c. Do pupils consider tentative solutions in the light of the data and reach 
logical conclusions? 

3d. Do pupils act on these conclusions and reconsider their conclusions in the 
light of new evidence? 


4a. Do pupils recognize the necessity of attempting to understand both sides ot 
the issue in controversial questions? 

4b. Do pupils use the techniques of discussion and compromise in attempting to 
settle controversial issues arising from their school life? 


5a. Do pupils know that an important principle in democracy is the belief that 
pooled knowledge, wisdom, and experience are the best guides to action? i 

5b. Do pupils participate in contributing their knowledge, wisdom, and experi- 
ence in solving problems affecting the welfare of their school group? 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF EVALUATION FORMS 


The “Understanding Democracy Framework” was examined 
in a work-group-conference session by the teachers and adminis- 
trators who were working on the experiment. Specific aspects 
and criteria were identified with certain phases of the activities 
that were being tried. The various items in Form A of the 
DYAOD test were also identified with certain criteria. Through 
this procedure the group discovered that some aspects were not 
covered by test items. Consequently, three more forms of the 
test were constructed. Form B contained rather simple items. 
Form S contained only fifteen items, all related to school situa- 
tions. Form G contained items that might help to determine 
to what extent certain aspects were being taught indirectly. 

With the completion of the four forms of the test, nine teach- 
ers resolved to make an attempt to relate their teaching more 
directly to uniform criteria. Different approaches were to be de- 
signed, and the four test forms would be used as pre- and end- 
tests to supplement their observations regarding the effects of 
their teaching. 


SIX EXPERIMENTAL APPROACHES 


The following approaches were used by the participating 
teachers during one semester: 

Group A. A series of eight sound filmst were shown at one- 
week intervals to groups of eighth-and ninth-graders in a junior 
high school. Due to the late arrival of the first film there was no 
time for the teacher to introduce the film or to discuss it with 
the class. Since this pattern had been used with the first film, 
it was agreed that all the films should be shown without an in- 
troduction or a follow-up discussion. 

Group B. A ninth-grade class in a social studies and English 
core program used the following four units over a four-month 
period: 

1The films used were Sons of Liberty, The United States, The House I Live 


In, American Portrait, Servant of the People, Democracy—Autocracy, The Flag 
Speaks, and Give Me Liberty. 
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. The Meaning of Democracy and Its Ideals, 
. Democracy in Action, 

. The History of Democracy, 

4. Opportunities in a Democracy. 


oo N eo 


The teacher promoted the organization of work groups and en- 
couraged a problem-solving procedure when its use seemed 
desirable. This group had access to a number of recent books 
about democracy that were not standard equipment in regular 
classes. The teacher had organized the units herself and had 
used them with other groups. She had also aided in the pre- 
liminary revisions of some of the tests used as pre- and end-tests. 

Group C. Four seventh-grade social studies classes used. the 
four units listed above foẹ a period of four weeks. In order 
to present the material in this short period of time, the class 
situation was, according to the teacher, largely teacher-domin- 
ated. 

Group D. An eighth-grade social studies class, which met 
for two thirty-minute periods each week, used portions of the 
units described above, together with selected slides and film 
strips, for the greater part of one semester. 

Group E. A tenth-grade class in literature used biographical 
material and a literature book devoted to selections about the 
American heritage. The greater part of one semester, about 
forty class periods, was spent in this enterprise. 

Group F. Four eighth-grade groups taught by three social 
studies teachers for one semester centered their activities on 
home, family, and community living. The three teachers had 
jointly prepared an outline with the help of the English teacher 
who taught the four groups. Some of the activities in English 
classes were correlated with the work that was being done in 
social studies. 

Tests were given to the various groups, and the results sum- 
marized. Before the scored papers and the distribution of scores 
were examined in a work-group conference by the participating 
teachers, the teachers gave their appraisal based on informal ob- 
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servation and anecdotal material. Seven of the nine teachers 
were not very enthusiastic about the results. One was undecided, 
and one believed that her group (Group B) had gained consid- 
erably and that the classroom procedures used were of great 
significance. 

The increase in ability to distinguish a democratic situation 
from an undemocratic one, determined by comparing the medi- 
an scores on pre- and end-tests, was not large with but one ex- 
ception—Group B. Although the differences between pre- and 
end-test scores were positive in most cases, most of them were 
not statistically significant. This was almost the exact state of 
affairs the teachers had anticipated. 

At this point a word might be said regarding the usefulness 
of the work-group-conference method in maintaining morale. 
Participating teachers were disappointed but undaunted. During 
the examination of the data the group began making suggestions 
and plans. The process was one of planning, executing, evaluat- 
ing, replanning. 

Two decisions came quickly: they would try again; they would 
re-examine the instruments in relation to the criteria as listed 
in the “Understanding Democracy Framework.” They believed 
that they would get new leads for their revised approaches at 
the same time that they were critically analyzing the test instru- 
ments. 

Therefore, with much greater concern than previously, the 
group again examined the attitude-test instruments. They were 
very penetrating in their efforts to determine the relationship 
between each situation and the criteria listed in the “Frame- 
work.” Ambiguous statements and difficult words were identi- 
fied. There was agreement that although the instruments used 
had been rough they were useful and should be valid in giving 
some indication of a group’s understanding of democracy. The 
interest in the four test forms suggested a thorough revision 
and consolidation. The group, after two days of intensive work, 
had identified many possible changes in procedure and were 
eager to use the forms again. The revised form of DYAOD, 
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Experimental Form 30! was finally accepted as the test to be 
used by various groups during the coming semester. The items 
finally included are quoted here: 


1. There are some people who believe that the time spent 
in getting a lot of information before you make a decision 
is a waste of time, 

2. Some students think that since it takes a homeroom 
so long to decide what is best and what it should do, it is 
best to have one smart, likeable student decide things for 
the reom. 

3. In our public schools students should study the good 
points of our democracy and they should also study those 
things that people say are wrong with our democracy. 

4. A factory owner should be required by law to buy and 
put safety guards on his machines even if he doesn’t want 
to do it because it costs a lot of money. 

5. A Congressman should decide how to vote on a certain 
law by counting how many letters he gets that tell him to 
vote for and against it. 

6. There are some people who say that the best way to 
settle an argument between a labor union and an employer 
is to call out the state troops or the army. 

7. When friends help to get one of their group elected 
to office, then the person elected should take care of his 
friends and listen to them more than to other people. 

8. The people in this state should be as much concerned 
about the people in China or India not getting enough 
food as we are when there are people in Illinois or Ohio 
who do not get enough to eat. 

g. Some people believe that if this is to be a country in 
which everyone has an equal chance, the government should 
pay part of the expense of some people’s education if the 
person cannot pay for it himself. 

10. It is all right for a Catholic to believe that he might 
become President. 


Revised January 25, 1949. The form was provided with columns headed 
with the following questions: Do you agree strongly? Do you agree? Are you 
uncertain? Do you disagree? Do you disagree strongly? 
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11. It is all right to criticize the government if you think 
it is doing wrong. 

12. There are some people who believe that the govern- 
ment will work just as well if only a few citizens vote. 

13. Only people who have children should pay taxes for 
public schools. 

14. It is wrong to make any changes in our constitution 
or in our government. 

15. Some students think that even if a student disagrees 
with some things a homeroom has decided, he should co- 
operate with the homeroom officers anyway. 

16. There are some students who think it is wrong for 
officers of a school club to make the plans for the club with- 
out letting members have a chance to share in the planning. 

17. When a new pupil joins your class, the other pupils 
should wait to see what kind of a person he is before allow- 
ing him to take part in class activities. 

18. A good citizen will read only one newspaper so that 
he will not be mixed up by different opinions. 

19. Because it takes so long for people to make up their 
minds and vote on things, it is much better in the long 
run to let one smart, careful person decide what should 
be done. 

20. Some voters say that when people are on the welfare 
they should not be allowed to vote because they would vote 
for those candidates who would give them the most. 

21. It is all right for a Negro to believe that he may be- 
come President of the United States. 

22. It is not right for a group of citizens to punish a man 
themselves without a regular court trial, even if they are 
sure that the man is a criminal and is guilty. 

2g. It is all right for people to join a labor union in a 
town even if there has not been any labor trouble in the 
town. 

24. When people vote, the majority is always right and 
the minority is wrong. 

25. Some people believe that the best way of deciding 
people’s problems is to use the knowledge, wisdom, and 
experience of all the people. 


ee 
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26. Those pupils in school who are different or who are 
not well liked sHOULD HAVE THE SAME CHANCE to be chosen 
for certain jobs as anyone else. 

24. Some people say that the Jews should have separate 
schools and hotels from other people. 

28. Some students believe that when two students in the 
student council have*had a real argument about something 
in the meeting, it is best for them to go their own way 
and not talk to each other again about things. 

29. The government should be just as interested in the 
janitors and dishwashers as they are in the bankers and 
businessmen. 

go. A foreigner or a Mexican or a Negro should get the 
same amount of thanks and respect for a work of art or an 
invention as a white American. 


In addition to the revised DYAOD form, another study form, 
called “Can You Tell Us?” was constructed. This one included 
questions of fact and opinion relevant to ideas in the “Under- 
standing Democracy Framework,” but not included in the at- 
titude test. The purpose of revising the study forms was to pro- 
vide easier and better means of collecting data to be used by 
teachers to supplement their observations in evaluating the re- 
vised approaches to be attempted. 


A SECOND ATTEMPT 


The various approaches used in the teachers’ second attempt 
to improve the understanding of democracy will now be de- 
scribed. Two additional groups of students (G and H) partici- 
pated this time, and two additional teachers took part. 


Group A consisted of two eighth- and two ninth-grade groups, 
which met for two hours each week in the auditorium under 
the direction of the auditorium teacher. It was this teacher who 
had used eight sound films without apparent success during 
the previous year. This time she used the same eight films, but 
with quite a different approach. The films were retained in the 
school for a full week. She and the Group G teacher previewed 
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the film, carefully noted the sequences, and identified those 
portions rather closely related to the aspects, criteria, and mani- 
festations presented in the “Understanding Democracy Frame- 
work.” Then she introduced the film to the four groups of 
eighth- and ninth-graders by indicating significant sequences 
and points to be discussed by the group. The film was then 
shown, followed by a group discussion led by a pupil. Posters 
listing various democratic beliefs were displayed on a side wall 
in the auditorium and were used to point the discussion. After 
group discussion, the film was shown a second time. 

The teacher, even before examining the pre- and end-test re- 
sults on DYAOD (Experimental Form 30), was sure that the 
results would be much more satisfactory than they had been in 
the previous experiment, when the film was shown only once 
and without class discussion. The test scores given under Group 
A in Table 1 indicate a significant increase in the group’s me- 
dian scores. Of the four class groups used, one class showed an 
extremely large gain in median score. This was also the group 
the auditorium teacher had predicted would show the largest 
increase. Subsequent exploration of this class's other school ac- 
tivities revealed that the homeroom teacher had organized the 
homeroom period so that the group planned its own programs, 
teas for parents, discussion topics, bulletin-board displays, and 
so on. The homeroom teacher had encouraged their initiative 
and praised their efforts. She was also impressed by the gain in 
skill the group displayed in the conduct of their affairs. 

Another of the four classes was one that is reported later as 
Group H. This group had, during their common learning 
period (two hours per day), been engaged in raising problems 
related to their daily living and then had used procedural steps 
in problem-solving to reach some conclusions. This class also 
showed a significant gain in median score. 

The auditorium teacher's principal conclusions and general- 
izations concerning the activities of Group A were as follows: 

1. The mere showing of the films without introduction and 
discussion was entertaining, but largely a waste of time and 
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energy if the objective was to secure a more adequate under- 
standing of democracy. 

2. The careful previewing of the films, the introduction of the 
film to point out certain sequences or ideas, and the discussion 
after a first showing followed by a second showing did achieve 
results, 

g. The very alert and able*pupils were, in general, somewhat 
bored by the second showing. The average children seemed to 
enjoy the procedure most. The slow children were not interest- 
ed in the introduction or in the discussion. 


Group B consisted of one ninth-grade class composed entirely 
of girls. In their ‘““common-learnings’ class, the group met for 
two hours, four days a week, and covered four units of work. 
These, entitled “The Meanirfe of Democracy and Its Ideals,” 
“Democracy in Action,” “The History of Democracy,” and “Op- 


TABLE 1 
MEDIAN PRE- AND END-TEST SCORES OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GROUPS 
FROM THREE SCHOOLS ON EXPERIMENTAL FORM 30, “DO YOU 
AGREE OR DISAGREE?” FEBRUARY—MAY, 1949 


Number Pre-Test End-Test End-Score 
Group Activity of School Median Median Minus 
Pupils Score Score Pre-Score 


A Eight films shown twice 130 X 119.3 127.0 7.7 
Discussion 

B Democracy units 2 hrs. go X 117.5 128.5 11.0 
per day for 70 days 

c Film strips Bye 109:7 113.4 3.4 
Democracy unit 
Discussion 
1 hr. per day for 50 days 

D Democracy readings 32 Z 115.6 119.0 3.4 
Film strips 
Democracy unit 
1 semester 

c Homeroom discussion 58 X 114.8 119.2 4-4 
Oral review of films 

H Problem-solving Sie N24.) 1218 8.8 
procedures 
Eight films 
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portunities in a Democracy,” had been prepared by the teach- 
er. The class procedure included the formation of small work- 
groups using a problem-solving procedure whenever it was 
appropriate. Various methods of reporting, including graphic 
presentation, were stressed. 

The teacher, who had used similar procedures for four semes- 


ters with different groups, was sure that the class would show a 
definite growth in understanding democracy. The test scores 
(Table 1) substantiated the teacher’s appraisal. The class gain 
was, statistically, highly significant. 

The teacher's conclusions were as follows: 

1. It is not only the content of the unit that is important. 
The class procedure and group work carried on in a favorable 
climate are also important. a 

2. A wide variety of teaching materials is necessary to carry 
on such a procedure successfully. 


Group C was composed of four seventh-grade classes, each of 
which met one period each day. The teacher of this group at- 
tempted to indicate the important aspects of democracy as a 
part of a regular American history course. During the term film 
strips were used, and these were again reviewed toward the close 
of the term. The test scores indicated a slight gain for this 
group. 

Group D consisted of a class of forty eighth-grade pupils,’ 
which met regularly for three forty-minute periods each week 
for social studies. The girls in the group were excused during 
one of these periods to practice with the Girls’ Glee Club. The 
teacher used three of the units listed and used by Group B. 
Reports were made on various topics and were followed by ex- 
tended class discussions. The discussions were occasionally re- 
lated to selections about democracy read in another class. Film 
strips on democracy were also used and discussed by this group. 

The teacher of Group D felt that there had been some growth 
in the understanding of certain factual ideas about democracy, 


1There were only thirty two complete sets of test data. 
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but that there had been little, if any, change in the pupils’ basic 
beliefs and values about certain items related to race and reli- 
gion. He also was of the opinion that it was unrealistic to be- 
lieve that eighth-graders could comprehend many of the concepts 
relating to democracy insofar as these concepts exceeded their 
maturity level. Test scores appeared to verify his assumption. 
Concepts, ideas, and situations were posed that apparently could 
not be made real to many of the members of the group. The 
test scores indicated a small gain. 

The teacher of Group E did not continue to use the tests in 
February, 1949, and, consequently, no data are available. 

Group F consisted of three ninth-grade classes which had been 
used as experimental grougs over a period of three semesters 
and one other ninth-grade class. The teacher used what she 
described as an indirect method, in which the words democracy 
or democratic were used sparingly and in which specific defini- 
tions or formulations of democracy, such as the criteria in the 
“Understanding Democracy Framework,” were not given major 
emphasis. All four groups met as social studies classes four days 
per week. 

The teacher was of the opinion that, in general, there had 
been growth in the pupils’ understanding of democracy that the 
test scores did not reflect. Since the test forms used by this 
group were not comparable to those used by other groups, they 
are not included in Table 1. There was a small gain, however, 
on the tests used. 

Group G consisted of an eighth- and a ninth-grade class, and 
the teacher used a different approach with the two classes. The 
eighth-grade group, during a fifteen-minute homeroom period, 
was given an oral presentation of the eight films used with 
Group A. The teacher previewed the films with the Group A 
teacher and collaborated in determining which sequences were 
particularly pertinent to certain criteria or manifestations in 
the “Framework.” These sequences were presented orally by 
the teacher and were discussed by the group. This was supple- 
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mented by frequent discussions of current personal and group 
problems, during which the teacher attempted to establish a 
favorable climate for the free expression of all viewpoints. 

The teacher was of the opinion that the group had not only 
increased in the intellectual understanding of democratic be- 
liefs but was often acting in accord with them. The median 
scores of this class indicate a definite Bain between pre- and 
end-tests. 

A ninth-grade mathematics class, which comprised the other 
half of Group G, met for four periods each week. The teacher 
did not discuss the films as she did with the eighth-grade class. 
The normal, or a slightly increased, stress on attitudes and the 
consideration of the worth of individuals was the principal ac- 
tivity that might have contributed p¥intedly to an increased 
understanding of democracy. 

In the teacher’s opinion this group had not grown as much as 
the eighth-grade group. The median test scores of the two groups 
seemed to reinforce the teacher’s conclusions, although both 
groups showed a gain. 


Grouer H consisted of one ninth-grade class. This class was 
one of the classes included in the film experiment (Group A). 
It was also exposed to a unique program in the general educa- 
tion class, which met daily for a double period. The teacher of 
the general education class stressed communication, both oral 
and written, about social affairs and problems—many of which 
dealt with the school and family life of adolescents. A problem- 
solving method was used extensively. This consisted of encour- 
aging pupils to suggest a problem they had encountered in their 
reading or their experience. Attention was focused on appro- 
priate phases of working through a problem as suggested in the 
pamphlet Problem Solving.* 

The teacher was of the opinion that the group had grown 
considerably in communication, problem-solving, and human re- 


4Citizenship Education Study Staff, Problem Solving (Detroit: Citizenship Edu- 
cation Study, Wayne University, 1948). 
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lations skills and that they had grown as a group in their under- 
standing of democracy as it applied to school and family life. 


CONCLUSIONS . 


The general conclusions drawn from the activities outlined 
in this chapter by teachers and Staff members are as follows: 

1. The teacher must have a fairly adequate conceptual frame- 
work of democracy to be effective in increasing pupil’s under- 
standing in this area. 

2. Increased success in teaching an understanding of democ- 
racy may be attributed in part to an increase in the teachers’ 
personal understanding about democracy and the resultant spec- 
ificity of teaching objectives. e 

3. Teaching that increases pupils’ understanding of democ- 
racy requires a rather high level of teaching professionalization, 
which is here defined as having proficiency in using such class- 
room management and teaching techniques as pupil-teacher 
planning, small-group work, discussion, problem-solving, and 
group evaluation of results. 

4. Conventional teaching of social studies material from a 
fact-giving and reciting viewpoint is not so likely to result in an 
increased understanding of democracy as teaching that stresses 
a broad experience-giving approach. The logical presentation of 
facts and. ideas about democracy is important, but of greater im- 
portance are the examination of the relationships between ideas 
about democracy and actual experiences, the opportunity for 
discussion and clarification of ideas and interpretations, and the 
interest of the learner. In other words, the memorization of, 
and the ability to restate, facts and ideas about democracy is not 
the same as understanding democracy. The increase in learn- 
ing and understanding in this area follows the patterns of learn- 
ing in general. 

5. When two types of activity—first, the joint planning, execu- 
ting, evaluating type of experience in the classroom, and second, 
the conceptualizing or generalizing type—are used by a group of 
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pupils, they reinforce each other and result in an increased abil- 
ity to discriminate with intensity of feeling between a demo- 
cratic situation and an undemocratic one. 

6. The fact that society has not clarified or is in the process of 
clarifying some aspects of democracy causes confusion that in- 
creases the difficulty of the schools’ task in teaching an under- 
standing of democracy. 

7. The lack of a rather detailed statement of the democratic 
values approved by the total school increases the difficulty of 
teaching an understanding of democracy. 

8. In adolescent groups, at least, the culture of cliques and 
gangs, of subgroups, or their conflicts with society outside of 
school may negate a school’s effort$ to teach an understanding 
of democracy. 


POSTSCRIPT: INVOLVEMENT OF THE 
TOTAL SCHOOL 


The preceding pages relate the intensive work done by a 
small group of teachers to improve an understanding of, and 
commitment to, democratic values. There should be no infer- 
ence, however, that other teachers did not participate in the 
undertaking or that no attempts were made to involve entire 
faculties. 

During the first months of the Study, work groups were organ- 
ized in the schools to study problems related to democratic citi- 
zenship. These groups included many teachers in addition to 
those who later participated in the specific experimental ap- 
approaches described here. 

It was these work groups who initiated many of the activities 
designated as initial explorations. In the lower grades teachers 
emphasized procedures designed to make children feel that they 
could contribute to the happiness of others—writing notes to 
classmates who were ill, helping others with their work, sharing 
materials. Many teachers attempted to initiate classroom pro- 
cedures providing opportunities for pupils to share more exten- 
sively in planning, participating, and evaluating. The extension 
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of service activities and the reorganization of the student council 
were among the endeavors to involve pupils in the affairs of the 
school. Techniques were used for promoting skill and practice 
in solving both individual and group problems. Thus, it was 
hoped, pupils might experience democratic practices and pro- 
cedures in their everyday life in the school. 

Following the development of the “Understanding Democ- 
racy Framework,” faculty meetings were planned by the central 
planning committees in the schools for the purpose of studying 
various aspects of the “Framework.” Particular emphasis was 
given to the “manifestations,” which reduced the democratic con- 
cepts or ideas to classroom situations. It was pointed out that 
the “Framework” was not intended to be final, inclusive, or 
complete for a particular scheol. Breaking up into small groups, 
faculty members had the opportunity to discuss and analyze the 
material; to accept or reject it; to supplement and make addi- 
tions; to decide if there were implications for their own class- 
room situations. 

A a result, many teachers came to see that an understanding 
of democracy, so essential for effective citizenship, could not be 
the sole responsibility of one department or subject-matter field. 
It could and should be a major enterprise of the whole school. 


CHAPTER NINE 


s The Student Council 


Ha IN HAND with a systematic study of the meaning of 
democracy and the responsibilities and privileges of citizens 
must go the opportunity for boys and girls to learn them 
through practice. Real understanding of, and belief in, the 
concepts and methods of democracy will come as pupils have 
experience with them in their day-to-day living in the school. 
Democratic values must be tested in action. 

For the past several decades the schools of the nation have 
sought to provide experiences for pupils in the management 
of school affairs. Such experiences for democratic citizenship 
are found in classrooms where individual teachers have accepted 
a realistic conception of the social goals of education. Many 
schools, moreover, have sought to provide such experiences for 
boys and girls through participation in out-of-class activities. 
Surveys report the existence of hundreds of councils, patrols, 
service clubs, courts, and forums. High in such a list stand 
student councils or student government organizations. 

Studies of these reveal such objectives as the following: to 
develop student responsibility, initiative, leadership, and school 
pride; to provide pupil expression; to promote the general wel- 
fare; to furnish a working model of government. It is apparent, 
however, from these studies that there are significant and wide 
variations in existing student councils. “What the term really 
represents ranges all the way from a plan in which a small 
group of students, who are natural leaders anyway, do a number 
of tasks about the school assigned to them by the principal or 
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teachers to that wherein students actually share in the policy- 
making of the school. In the first case it is in reality a means 
whereby the administration gets work done voluntarily. In the 
latter case one finds in school-wide participation a careful study 
of real problems and the opportunity for student representatives 
to offer suggestions as to procedures,”* 


A DEVICE FOR PRACTICAL DEMOCRACY 


For a school to have a student council does not mean that it 
has reached its highest potential for citizenship education. Even 
to work toward such a goal, the entire school must re-examine 
its purposes for maintaining a student council and re-think 
the procedures used to achieve these purposes. After some 
agreements concerning purposes have been reached, consider- 
able planning and cooperation are necessary before a maximum 
return in learning may be expected. However, there is reason 
to believe that the potential value of the student council is so 
great that the effort necessary to improve its effectiveness will 
be rewarded. 

This belief is bolstered by the two following important con- 
siderations: 

1. THE STUDENT COUNCIL AS A TEACHING DEVICE, AS A LEARNING 
SITUATION, PERMITS THE SCHOOL TO UTILIZE WHAT IS KNOWN 
ABOUT HOW PEOPLE LEARN MOST EFFICIENTLY. 

The student council provides a means of instruction in which 
the activities performed and the learning that accrues are 
closely related to a real situation in which the learning is 
applied. There is no need to have the transfer of training long 
delayed or used in a situation that is only remotely meaningful. 
Since the student council deals with problems that are cur- 
rently vital and interesting to those involved, the learning will 
be effective. These advantages are in accord with educational 
research findings about transfer of training, realism, interest, 
and readiness. The acceptance of these ideas in a school that 


National Association of Student Councils, Student Councils at Work (Wash- 
ington: National Education Association, 1945), p. 7. 
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has already embraced the broader concept of curriculum moves 
the student council from extracurricular to curricular status. 
2. THE STUDENT COUNCIL IS A MEANS TO ACHIEVE THE MAJOR 
PURPOSE OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS—THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE INSIGHTS 
AND SKILLS OF YOUNG PEOPLE SO THAT THEY MAY ONE DAY DIRECT 
THEIR OWN DESTINY AS A NATION IN THE DEMOCRATIC PATTERN. 
Schools have accepted thé responsibility of developing effect- 
ive citizens. There are methods, procedures, and skills such as co- 
operative group work, determining group purposes, projecting 
possible consequences of action, planning, problem-solving, and 
evaluation—that are closely related to citizenship education. 
These are the methods and practice of democracy. There is 
probably no organization in the school that embraces more 
succinctly than does the student council those attitudes, values, 
knowledges, and skills that coincide with what is generally 
accepted as the nucleus or complex of factors important in dis- 
charging citizenship responsibilities. 


GOALS OF THE STUDENT COUNCIL 

In the past ten years there has been a decided trend toward 
the inclusion of the statement “to provide citizenship training” 
in the list of student council objectives. The frequency with 
which it was mentioned almost doubled in the student councils 
studied during a six-year period, even though such objectives 
were not specifically stated by more than half the schools 
studied. This may not be so serious as it appears on the surface. 
More important than the question of whether the student 
council charter or constitution includes such an objective is 
the question, Does the school believe that the major reason for 
organizing or maintaining a student council is to provide a 
laboratory for democratic participation in the life of the school? 
More definitely stated, the question might be, Do teachers 
believe that boys and girls need to have opportunities to test 
democratic values in action; to understand the meaning of repre- 
sentative government by participation at their level; to experi- 
ence the privileges and responsibilities of democratic citizen- 
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ship; to practice skills by participating in the solution of com- 
mon problems; to gain skill in cooperative action; and to 
experience the kind of group living and human relationships 
that result? 

A number of teachers and administrators in the participating 
schools accepted this concept of the educational function of the 
student council and began to investigate what could be done 
to insure a maximum result from it. From this initial interest, 
the development of an effective student council became one of 
the major concerns of the schools participating in the Study. 
STUDENT COUNCIL PRACTICES 

A brief summary of student council practices when the Study 
began, as reported by sponsors, gives an indication of what the 
councils were like in the participating schools. 

In one school “the existing student council organization was 
complicated, unwieldy, and ineffective.” In this school each of 
the thirty odd homerooms appointed representatives to each of 
the twenty school clubs and organizations, which, in turn, 
appointed or elected a representative to the council. As one 
teacher expressed it—and her reaction was shared by a number 
of teachers: “The least popular pupils were usually chosen 
by their classmates, and so I often appointed a person who I 
believed was qualified.” The representatives met monthly to 
discuss school affairs with the principal and the assistant princi- 
pal, who was the council sponsor. Members of the council 
assumed no special responsibility for communicating with the 
various school groups. This function was carried out by a second 
organization, a group consisting of the officers of the council 
and a representative from each homeroom. This organization 
met two or three times each semester to get information, which 
was to be relayed to the entire student body. In the opinion of 
both teachers and students, the two organizations were not very 
effective and commanded very little prestige. 

In another school the student council had been a part of the 
school’s extracurricular program for more than twenty years. 
It was composed of representatives from each of the forty home- 
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rooms. A committee of six teachers selected by the principal 
were advisors. The council concerned itself with “the planning 
of school parties and with promotional work connected with 
school drives and campaigns, such as paper drives and Red Cross 
campaigns.” Occasionally lunchroom conduct, conflicts involv- 
ing hall guards, safety patrols, and classroom courtesy were dis- 
cussed. The pupils and teachers considered membership in 
the student council an honor, although the effects of student 
council activities on school life were not very noticeable. 

In a third school a student council had been operating for 
some ten years, Patterns of operation were fairly well crystal- 
lized. The council was composed of two or more representatives 
from each grade except the kindergarten and from each of the 
clubs and out-of-class organizations. Its sponsor reported that 
homeroom teachers selected representatives on the basis of their 
work, their conduct, their leadership, and their ability to dis- 
cuss problems with their group. Reporters asked teachers each 
week for problems to be considered in student council meet- 
ings. The chairman also brought in problems. The council 
was responsible for tidy halls, washrooms, lavatories, and school 
grounds; for promoting school drives; and for the circulation 
of leaflets distributed through the Detroit Board of Education. 

The order of business in the weekly or biweekly meetings 
was: 

1. The Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag, 

2. Minutes of the previous meeting, 

g. Presentation of teachers’ problems by reporters, 

4. Presentation of problems by chairmen of groups (clubs and 
service groups); 

5. Summary of topics discussed by the sponsor. 

The summarization of each meeting was reported to each group 
represented. Heavy emphasis was placed on discussing what 
pupils should do to keep the school and grounds tidy and to 
exhort proper individual and group behavior. 

In a fourth school there was no student council of any kind 
in operation. 
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As the Study began it appeared that school faculties con- 
sidered the student council an accepted organization, not 
extremely effective, but certainly not offensive—an instrument 
serving the school’s interests well in certain limited areas. Pupil 


representatives in two of the schools were accorded a small, 


amount of prestige by both teachers and pupils. In one school, 
the prestige accorded them was extremely small. It appeared 
that the informally accepted group code of the pupils considered 


student council representatives and stooges as synonymous. Very ` 


little stress was given to the broad potential educational pos- 
sibilities of student council activities. 


INITIAL EXPLORATIONS 


As Citizenship Study activities were initiated in September, 
1945, one school administrator organized student assemblies 
that considered two questions: What can the school do for me? 
and What can I do for the school? The problems of school- 
wide concern and interest raised in these assemblies were refer- 
red to the student council for consideration. Changes came in 
the student council almost immediately as a result of the student 
assemblies. The tempo of activity was accelerated; more time 
was given for council activities; and sponsors began to teach 
discussion, reporting, and problem-solving skills to council repre- 
sentatives. The prestige of the organization, in the estimation 
of the pupils, increased tremendously. There was also an increase 
in informal pupil conversation about student council affairs, in 
nominations for council positions, and in electioneering. The 
apprehension of the faculty concerning student council activi- 
ties increased also. Faculty members were largely dependent 
upon the reports of pupil representatives for communication 
about proposed action, which was increasing in scope and 
amount. They feared that pupils were being allowed to take 
over the affairs of the school. 

In the school that had no student council in 1945, several 
teachers began exploring the possibilities of introducing one. 
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A committee of teachers interviewed council sponsors from 

other schools and observed several student councils in action. 
. With administration and faculty approval, a student council was 

formed near the beginning of the second year of the Study. 

A third school, during the first year of the Study, recognized 
that the organization of its student council was cumbersome and 
ineffective. It therefore exflored ways of revitalizing and over- 
“hauling it. This was done by a small group of teachers, the 

` sponsor, the Study coordinator, and the principal—who had 
informally volunteered to serve as a committee. This group 
decided to discontinue the old organization entirely and to 
inaugurate a plan designed to bring pupil opinion to bear more 
directly on the problems of the school. The new organization 
included such procedures as the following: 

1. Direct election of representatives by each homeroom group; 

2. Two-way reporting of opinions, suggestions, decisions, and 
plans; 

3. Reporting to homerooms immediately following the stu- 
dent council meeting; 

4. The selection of three sponsors—one by the faculty, one by 
the students, and one by the principal. 

The Study Staff placed high value on the student council as 
a learning situation for the devolopment of the insights and 
skills of citizens. They encouraged and fostered these initial 
explorations. They worked with individuals and with small 
work-groups as they began to examine, study, and make specific 
plans for improving their student councils. The Study furnished 
books, equipment for student council rooms, slides and films 
on problem-solving, and booklets on parliamentary procedure. 

Staff members were of the opinion that if schools were intent 
on establishing and maintaining student councils as a regular- 
ized part of the curriculum, they would need ultimately to 
make at least three important approaches. 

1. If the student council as a teaching device, as a means for 
providing valuable learning experience, is to be successful in 
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promoting citizenship, it must be so conceived that it gives 
these experiences to all the students—not merely those few form- 
ally selected to serve. 

2. If all students are to be included in the learning situation, 
the faculty as a whole, and not merely the sponsor or the com- 
mittee specifically assigned this task, has a job to do. The school 
must be much more specific in identifying those values and 
skills to be considered and taught. This means, among other 
things, the beginnings of a definition of democracy for a par- 
ticular school in a meaningful, realistic, and detailed way. 

3. If a concerted effort is made to make the student council 
more effective, it will require considerable total school interac- 
tion, communication, and cogperative effort. This, in itself, 
will represent a major undertaking in the use of the democratic 
process by the faculty. 


THE ACTION PROGRAM DURING THE THIRD AND 
FOURTH YEARS 


In January, 1947, an invitation was extended to school prin- 
cipals, student council sponsors, and other interested teachers 
to attend a one-day workshop. About thirty persons attended. 
Two consultants having considerable practical experience with 
student council activities were used as resource people. Both 
consultants made an informal presentation to the total group. 
This was followed by completely informal discussion in smaller 
groups determined by school level—elementary, junior high, 
and senior high. 

Excerpts from the record of the meeting indicate some of the 
ideas presented by the consultants. 


The student council should be so organized that it affects 
the life of every child who comes to school, every time he 
comes to the school. 

Pupils should have the opportunity to do something is 
the school so that it runs better. 

Pupils should have the opportunity to think aa, 
their criteria for the selection of representatives. The ele- 
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ments of leadership can only be determined by those who 
are being led. 

We do not have real respect in young people when re- 
quirements for election to office make it possible for only 
the “nicest people” to become representatives. The student 
council then becomes another exclusive honor society. 

There should be few, if any, restrictions on qualifications 
for candidacy to the student council other than that of 
being a citizen of the school. i 

There is need for understanding and involvement of the 
faculty in the affairs of the student council. They must set 
the tone so that the entire school moves from the competi- 
tive and coercive to the cooperative. 

Teachers should yot expect too much of the council. 
There are many things that adults cannot do without mak- 
ing mistakes. 

Teachers must have faith in the rightness of young peo- 
ple; faith that they can participate and contribute in the 
operation of a good school. 

The council should be able to bring up, define, and try 
to solve the real problems of the school. If they are not 
given a chance to go through this procedure, the last part 
of the activity—carrying out the action—will have little sig- 
nificance for them. 

Every school citizen should have an opportunity to bring 
up problems for the consideration of the council. He must 
be aware that he can do this even though he may never use 
the prerogative. 

The student council needs to work in some areas in 
which their decisions are final; in areas where their deci- 
sions can count. 


The workshop helped sponsors and teachers present to clarify 
their values and to see an over-all picture of what needed to be 
done. Only a small percentage of total faculty groups, however, 
had attended. Hence, sponsors and Staff members faced a two- 
fold problem: to initiate changes they believed desirable in their 
student council organizations; and to inform and involve their 
whole faculty. 
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For six to eight months following the workshop, Staff mem- 
bers followed the activities in the individual schools and at- 
tempted, on an informal and individual basis, to plan with spon- 
sors, to examine the difficulties, and to help in the solution of 
the immediate and specific problems. 

One of the most drastic changes,attempted was to shift the 
emphasis in the councils in the approach to problems. Spon- 
sors encouraged representatives to identify the real problems and 
concerns of pupils and to work toward their solution. This em- 
phasis necessitated the teaching of new skills—in reporting, in 
discussion, and in procedural steps in problem-solving. It also 
required greater involvement of all the pupils in the school in’ 
bringing up problems. al 

It was to be expected that obstacles would be encountered, 
and they were. Anecdotes, as recorded in coordinator logs, re- 
flect the kind and intensity of the difficulties. 


FACTORS BLOCKING EFFECTIVENESS OF A STUDENT COUNCIL 


In one of the schools, the pupils in the student council had 
been encouraged by the sponsors to bring up and help solve 
problems of real concern. The pupils were completely at sea: 
they had no problems.: Finally they talked about tardiness and 
turned to the sponsor for answers. They had been conditioned 
to authority until they expected to be told the answers, to be 
told what to do. As representatives learned that sponsors were 
really sincere in their wish to have real problems brought up, 
they began to introduce a great variety of personal gripes. Pa- 
tiently the sponsors worked with the group. Eventually the 
pupils gained understanding, and problems of concern to the 
total school took precedence in the meetings. 

One student council, faced with problems of real concern to 
the whole school, began to move quickly toward action. With 
but limited information, with little or no discussion, without 
consideration of those who might be affected by decisions, with 
no analysis of possible consequences, motions were passed and 
action was proposed. Sponsors and Staff members were of the 
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opinion that the group exhibited little ability to think critic- 
ally. They had no skill in problem-solving—in defining and 
delimiting problems, in suggesting tentative conclusions, in gath- 
ering information, in weighing evidence, in considering possible 
consequences, in reaching and testing their conclusions. Assum- 
ing that young people of junior high school age need skill in 
dealing with their immediate problems and with the social prob- 
lems of the day, sponsors gave direct instruction in the use of 
procedural steps in problem-solving. Sponsors and Staff mem- 
bers were convinced that a smattering of parliamentary pro- 
cedure would not serve the purpose. 

The first attempts made by student councils to share in plan- 
ning and decision-making on school problems were viewed with 
alarm by some members of the faculty. The student council in 
one school was seeking ways to improve the lunchroom. In 
analyzing some of the factors that created disturbance, the prob- 
lem of the long wait in line was brought up. At this point one 
representative asked what appeared to him to be a valid ques- 
tion. Why do teachers always go to the head of the line instead 
of waiting their turns? Another representative stated that there 
might be many reasons and that further information should be 
obtained. When this was reported back to the homerooms, 
several teachers demanded that the sponsor prohibit discussion 
of such a question. The sponsor suggested that the council be 
allowed to continue working on the problem. He believed that 
with more complete information a fair decision would be 
reached by the young people. He reminded the council that in 
gathering information they should not forget to solicit the reac- 
tions of teachers as well as those of pupils. Representatives, 
after gathering and examining their information, were con- 
vinced that teachers had justifiable reasons for not waiting in 
line. Because the young people had reached this conclusion 
themselves, the tension that had previously existed between 
teachers and pupils tended to diminish. 

One school, located near a factory section, found it almost im- 
possible for pupils to use public transportation at the close of 
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the school day because of the change of work shifts in nearby 
factories. The problem was brought up at a student council 
meeting and the suggestion was made to have school begin 
earlier in the morning and to close a half hour earlier in the 
afternoon to avoid traffic congestion. The problem was re- 
ferred back to homerooms for discussion and again brought 
before the council. The representatives voted to ask the proper 
authorities for a change in the time of the school day. The mat- 
ter was placed before the school principal, who suggested that 
many people would be affected by the decision and that these 
people should be consulted. Petitions, therefore, were circu- 
lated by pupils and were signed by a large majority of teachers 
and parents. The petitions were presented to the principal, who 
in turn placed them in the hands of the proper authorities in 
the superintendent's office. The request was denied. There is a 
city-wide rule regarding time for opening and closing schools, 
and until the ruling was changed for all schools no action could 
be taken in one school. The sponsor gave an explanation re- 
garding limits of authority. At the same time he encouraged 
representatives to continue working on problems even though 
they would occasionally encounter failure. 

Representatives in one student council discussed the appear- 
ance of the school building and made suggestions for improving 
its attractiveness. One representative proposed that pupils paint 
the walls in certain rooms and that parents help in the under- 
taking. When told that they could not paint the school because 
it was the responsibility of the maintenance department, stu- 
dents decided to send a petition to the Board of Education. At 
this point the administration stepped in and informed pupils 
that they had gone far beyond their prerogatives and that no 
petition might be sent to the Board. Here again, the problem 
seemed to be related to limits of authority, Within what areas 
are pupils free to act? Who cuts off action that appears to be 
undesirable to adults? How can such situations best be handled? 

Another decision made by a student council was questioned 
by the principal. The council had decided to collect outgrown 
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clothing and give it to needy children in the city. The time for 
their proposed clothing drive did not coincide with dates set by 
the Board of Education administrative committee. When deci- 
sions made by young people do not coincide with the over-all 
plans made by the larger school system, what should be done? 
What role should the principal assume in the situation? What 
is the role of the sponsor: 

The lack of courtesy on the part of boys and girls was re- 
garded by one principal as a serious school problem. He pro- 
posed that the student council plan courtesy drives. It so 
happened that representatives were already involved in other 
activities that seemed to them to be more important, and thus 
they regarded with some disfavor his suggestions. Incidents of 
this type pose certain questions regarding sources of problems to 
be considered by a student council and the extent to which the 
administration should use it to serve their purposes. To what 
extent can such incidents be converted into real learning situa- 
tions for boys and girls? 


A FRAMEWORK FOR STUDYING THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


Certain questions and problems relating to the student coun- 
cil seemed to recur and were common to all schools. What 
problems should the student council consider? Are there some 
that the sponsor should discourage? How can the sponsor help 
the council without dominating it? How can the sponsor help 
council members to gain skills in discussion, in parliamentary 
procedure, in problem-solving, and in reporting? How can the 
sponsor build prestige for the council? What can be done to 
change the attitudes of the faculty and the general student body 
toward the council? In dealing with these problems, sponsors 
and Staff members began to apply certain criteria and to give 
counsel in the light of these criteria. Staff members were con- 
cerned because the evaluation of student council practices was 
neither systematic nor complete. Consequently, they spent some 
time considering how the council activities might be evaluated. 
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Finally, they issued invitations to a two-day work-group con- 
ference shortly after the opening of school in September, 1947, 
at the beginning of the third year of the Study. 

At this conference various procedures, practices, and difficul- 
ties were described and listed by sponsors. The sponsors and 
Staff members grouped the problems raised under five headings 
or aspects: 

1. Selection of Representatives 
. Involvement in the Real Problems of the School 

3. Communication of Ideas 

4. Skills 

5. Attitudes and Behavior 

At a later work-group conference, members examined these 
and accepted, rejected, or made additions and revisions. Drawn 
up into a report, they became a framework or frame of refer- 
ence which was used in faculty meetings, by sponsors, and in 
later work-group-conference sessions.' It is graphically presented, 
with minor changes, on pages 186-191. The first column lists 
the aspects to be studied. The second gives the value statements, 
guiding principles, or criteria. The third indicates suggestions 
for action. And the fourth, pertinent data that may be helpful 
in evaluating the practices proposed according to the purposes 
implicit in the criteria. 


N 


FACULTY INVOLVEMENT 


Student council sponsors and other teachers who had partici- 
pated in the development of the framework believed that it 
would be a useful guide for giving teachers an understanding 
of how a student council organization might be used as a real 
learning situation for all the pupils in the school. However, to 
expect them to accept the values and beliefs as expressed in the 
criteria without considerable opportunity for discussion and 
clarification was unrealistic. 

1Now in pamphlet form: Lets Look at the Student Council, by Arnold R. 


Meier, Florence D. Cleary and Alice M. Davis (Detroit: The Citizenship Educa- 
tion Study, Wayne University, 1949). 
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Incidents continued to occur in the cooperating schools which 
convinced sponsors that there must be some unity of beliefs 
and values regarding student council affairs and willingness to 
assume responsibility for promoting student council activities. 

For example, in one school a few teachers lowered the marks 
of several student coungil representatives because of their ab- 
sence from class to attend meetings. The problem was brought 
up in a council meeting and the representatives were forced to 
decide which was more important to them, the experience in 
the student council or scholarship rating. They were caught in 
a difficult position because of conflict of values in the school re- 
garding the worth of the learning experiences inherent in stu- 
dent council activities. ¢ 

The student council in another school had been encouraged 
to participate in helping to improve the school. They had been 
involved in such specific problems as behavior in the hall and 
lunchroom and care of the school building. A council member 
mentioned the undesirable attitude of some pupils during school 
assemblies, and the council decided to work on the problem. 
Several tentative suggestions were made, and representatives 
voted to get recommendations from their homeroom groups. 
Following regular procedure, the principal was notified of what 
had taken place at the student council meeting. His reaction 
was spontaneous: “Citizenship can wait! It’s my business to 
see that children behave themselves in school assemblies, and 
TIl see that they do. It’s no concern of the student council.” 

An overage boy who had been in difficulties in the school 
community was invited by the sponsor to lead the student coun- 
cil in the flag salute. He took his responsibilities seriously, and 
a gradual improvement in his attitudes and behavior was noted. 
About this time a newspaper photographer came to the school to 
take pictures of the council. Prominent in the picture was the 
boy with his flag. The principal was concerned over possible 
reactions from parents, since the boy had been in difficulties. 
Incidents of this nature demonstrate the need for the commun- 


A... SELECTION OF REPRESENTATIVES’ 


ASPECTS 

1. 
1 Orientation of groups. 

= 
2 Representation. 

34 
3 Qualifications. 

4. 
4 Nomination. 

5a. 
5 Election. sk 


B .. . INVOLVEMENT IN THE REAL PROBLEMS OF 


Degree of permissiveness 1. 


1 in dealing with school 
problems. 
re 
2 Vitality of problems. 
3 Source of problems. 
4 Limitations on problems. 


1Read across the double page. 


When there are problems beyond 


CRITERIA 


There should be a period of ori- 
entation at the begining of each 
semester regarding the functions, 
duties, and needed qualifications 
o$ Council members. 


The representation in the Coun- 
cil should be school-wide, except 
in cases of immature groups. 


There should be extremely few 
if any restrictions on qualifica- 
tions for candidacy to the Coun- 
cil other than that of being a 
citizen of the school. 


There should be opportunity for 


more than one nomination for 
each position on the Council. 


A representative to the Council 
should be elected by the group ot 
which he is a member. 


. The voting should be by ballot 


when the maturity of the voters 
warrants this procedure. 


In the Council meetings there 
should be an atmosphere of per- 
missiveness in the discussion of 
school problems. 


The Council should deliberate on 
those problems which are of 
interest or concern to groups in 
the school, 


All groups (students, teachers, 
administrators, non-teaching per- 
sonnel, and approved commun- 
ity groups) should have an 
opportunity to present problems 
for the possible consideration of 
the Student Council. 


the reasonable authority and 
maturity of the Council, limiting 
factors should be frankly ex- 
plained by the sponsor. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 


PERTINENT DATA 


1. Arranging for adequate discussion 
in each group to be represented of 
the purposes and activities of the 
Council. Discussion of the 
meaning of representative gov- 
ernment might well be inclutled. 


1. Was there a period of orientation 
regarding qualifications and 
duties of Council members pre- 
ceding the election? 


2. Arranging for school-wide repre- 
sentation on the Council. 


2. What groups are represented? 


3. Provision for discussion of pos- 
sible qualifications for Council 
representative. Emphasis on 
leadership qualifications rather 
than high academic achievement 
or conformity in behavior. 


4. Providing opportunity in each 
group for more than one nom- 
ination for each representative to 
the Council. 


3. What are the qualifications for 
candidacy to the Council? 


4. Is there opportunity for more 
than one nomination for each 
representative to the Council? 


5a. Provision for each group to elect 
their representatives. 

5b. Providing instruction by social 
studies teachers or other des- 
ignated individuals regarding 
election procedures, 


THE SCHOOL 


5a. Who chooses the Council repre- 
sentatives? 

5b. How were Council 
tives elected? 


representa- 


1. Acceptance by the Council spon- 
sor of the role of counselor and 
guide in Council affairs rather 
than that of initiator and end- 
determiner. 


1. Do representatives feel free to 
raise problems for possible con- 
sideration in the Council? 


2. Encouraging young people to 
raise and discuss questions which 
seem to be important and signi- 
ficant to them. 


2. Does the Council deliberate on 
problems which are of real inter- 
est or concern to pupils in the 
school 


3. Providing opportunity for the 
possible presentation of prob- 
lems to the Council by indivi- 
duals and groups. 


3. Where do the problems come 
from which are discussed in 
Council meetings? 


4. Giving a frank explanation re- 
garding the limits of authority in 
decision making by the Council. 


4. When pupils attempt to solve 
problems which are beyond their 
authority, how is the situation 
‘handled? 


C... COMMUNICATION OF IDEAS 
ASPECTS CRITERIA 


H endive Every citizen in the school 
Opportunity for individual should have the opportunity to 


participation. have his opinions heard. 


2a. Council members should report 
oto the groups which they repre- 


sent. 

2b. There should be opportunity for 

groups to discuss and decidé 
wee upon questions to be presented Í 
Two-way communciation. to the Council. I 

2c. There should be opportunity for 

groups to discuss questions 

which have been or are being 

discussed by the Council so that 

the Council member may more 

effectively represent his group. 


D... SKILLS 


1. Teachers and sponsors should 
deliberately provide opportunity 
for guidance in improving dis- 
cussion techniques. 


1 Discussion. 


2a. Teachers and sponsors should 
deliberately provide guidance in 
x problem solving skills. 
2 Problem solving. 2b. Council members should improve 
in their ability to use problem 
solving skills. 


3. Council representatives should 
develop the ability to communi- 


Reporting. cate ideas effectively from the 
3 PITSER Council to the group they repre- 
sent, 


4. Council representatives should 
gain competency in handling the 
minimum skills of parliamentary 
procedure: the making of a 
motion, and the procedures of 
voting. 


4 Parliamentary procedures. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 


Encouraging pupils in their 
groups to bring up and discuss 
their problems and concerns. 


PERTINENT DATA 


Do pupils feel that they have a 
right to bring up any problem 
which they believe is of interest 


or concern to the whole school? 
$$ ETN TO THE Whole school: 


2a. 


2b. 


Providing time and opportynity 
for Council members to report 
to their groups. 


Teacher-pupil discussion regard- . 


ing problems of sufficient impor- 
tance to be presented to the 
Council. 


2c. Arranging time so that the Coun- 


ile 


2a. 


2b. 


cil representative may determine 
the opinions of his group regard- 
ing problems under discussion in 
the Council. 

ə 


Providing time and opportunity 
for teachers and sponsors to give 
guidance to pupils in the use of 
effective discussion techniques. 
Faculty agreement concerning 
effective discussion techniques. 


Giving instruction in the use of 
procedural steps in problem solv- 
ing which include: defining the 
problem, working on the prob- 
lem, drawing conclusions. 
Provision by teachers and spon- 
sors for continued guidance in 
the use of skills as they relate to 
the solving of school problems. 


2a. Do Council representatives report 


to the group they represent? 


2b. Is there opportunity for groups 


to bring up, discuss, and decide 
upon questions to be presented 
to the Council for deliberation? 


2c. Is there opportunity for the group 


to discuss questions which have 
been or are being considered by 
the Council? 


Are opportunities deliberately 
provided for the improvement of 
discussion techniques? 


2a. Is guidance given in the use of 


problem solving skills? 


2b. Do Council members improve in 


their ability to solve problems? 


3a. Provision at the close of each 


3b. 


3c. 


Council meeting for a summary 
of Council proceedings. This is 
invaluable in helping representa- 
tives to organize their notes for 
reporting to their groups. 
Providing for direct instruction by 
all teachers in note-taking and 
reporting. 

Informing the faculty following 
each Council meeting of the 
problems under consideration. 


How effective is the reporting 
of the Council representative to 
his group? 


Facilitating the effective use of 
the minimum skills of parliamen- 
tary procedure by giving direct 
instruction in such matters as 
making a motion, amending a 
motion, and procedures of voting. 


4. Are Council representatives com- 


petent in handling the minimum 
skills of parliamentary proce- 
dures: making a motion, amend- 
ing a motion, and the procedures 
of voting? 


E... ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 
ASPECTS CRITERIA 


la. The Council organization and its 
activities should be a fully 
recognized, prestigeful part of 
the school’s program. 


lb. The faculty should exhibit intense 
interest in the welfare of the 


1 Prestige of the Council. 
Council. 


. Membership in the Council 

should contribute to the accept- 

A 4 ance of greater responsibility for 

Rights, duties, and re- the welfare of the school on the 
sponsibilities of Council part of Council members. — 

members 2b. Duties and responsibilities of 

zi leadership in the Council should 

be emphasized as well as the 

rights and privileges of leaders. 


$ 3. Council members should, as a 
Morale of Council result of their group experiences, 
members. exhibit a feeling of group loyalty 

to the school. 


4. Membership in the Council should 

b improve the pupil’s discernment 
Democratic values. between democratic and undem- 
ocratic situations and increase his 

commitment to democratic action. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 


la. 


la. 


1b. 


lb. 


1b. 


2a. 


2b. 


E} 


4. 


Providing for recognition of the 
Council by such activities as the 
following: the designation of a 
special room with adequate faci- 
lities for conducting meetings; 
the use of recognition assemblies, 
of certificates, and special note- 
books for each representative. 
Provision for the regular ®atten- 
dance of Council representatives 
at meetings of the Council with- 
out penalty. 

Provision for class groups to 
observe the Council in action. 
Providing time and opportunity 
for the total faculty to discuss 
and reach agreement regarding 
important aspects of the Council, 
and the criteria or standards of 
judgment of what constitutgs an 
effective Council. Providing time 
and opportunity for faculty dis- 
cussion and agreement as to the 
action program demanded in the 
situation. 

Arranging for teachers to observe 
Council representatives in action 
in regular Council meetings. 
Provision for possible rotation of 
Council sponsorship. 


Faculty encouragement, guidance, 
and support of Council members 
as they increasingly accept 
responsibilities for the welfare of 
the school. 


Sponsor and faculty exploration 
with Council members regarding 
the nature, functions, and obli- 
gations of leadership roles. 


Provision by the sponsor for rep- 
resentatives to participate in the 
planning of Council activities and 
for the solving of problems in an 
atmopshere of friendliness, mu- 
tual helpfulness, and warmth. 


Making use of Council experi- 
ences to help pupils test demo- 
cratic values in action. As pupils 
participate in the democratic pro- 
cess, sponsors and teachers can 
assist them to generalize regard- 
ing the meaning of representative 
government in a democracy. This 
assumes that the school has reached 
some agreements concerning the 
meaning of democracy. 


PERTINENT DATA 


la. Do Council representatives, pupils 


not in the Council, and members 
of the faculty consider the Coun- 
cil a prestigeful part of the school 
program? 


1b. Is the faculty involved in the pro- 


2a. Do Council 


2b. Do Council 


motion of an effective Council 
program? 


members accept 
responsibility for the welfare of 
the school? 

members consider 
their responsibilities and duties as 
well as their rights and privileges? 


2b. Do Council representatives exhi- 


3 


4. 


bit increased leadership ability as 
a result of their participation in 
the Council? 


Is there a feeling of loyalty to 
the school within the Council? 


Does membership in the Council 
improve the pupil’s discernment 
between democratic and undemo- 
cratic situations? Does it increase 
commitment to democratic 
action? 
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ity, as well as for teachers and administrators, to understand the 
values held by the school. 

These are the kinds of difficulties that may be expected when 
everyone involved—teachers, administrators, parents, and pupils 
—does not have the same view of the opportunities for learning 
inherent in the student council. Staff, members and sponsors 
were convinced that a way must be found to provide for total 
involvement. 

In interschool work-group sessions suggestions were made as 
to possible procedures to be used in the schools. The following 
list indicates most of the means explored: 

1. A recording of a student council meeting might be played 
back in a faculty meeting or in indiyidual classrooms and be - 
used as a basis for discussion. 

2. Teachers, or teachers with their classes, could be invited 
to visit student council meetings. 

3. Small groups of pupils might visit the sessions, 

4. The president of the student council might tell the faculty 
of student council activities. 

5. A faculty meeting might be used in which student council 
problems are discussed or presented by means of slides, posters, 
or sociodrama. 

6. Small faculty discussion groups might consider specific 
problems of the student council. 

4. Reports to all teachers regarding student council activities. 

8. Use of a speaker to emphasize the importance of a student 
council in a citizenship program. 

9. Discussion of the framework in small groups. 

10. Encouraging teachers with school problems to make use 
of the student council in their solution. 

11. Selection of a student council sponsor after there has been 
agreement as to the method and procedure for such selection. 

The follow-up of interschool work-group sessions attended by 
sponsors and administrators varied from school to school. In 
two schools, central planning committees examined proposed 
suggestions and planned faculty and small-group meetings, 
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which they hoped would serve to increase teacher interest and 
understanding. A description of two faculty meetings illustrates 
one method used. 

In the first meeting two structured sociodramas or role-play- 
ing situations were designed to identify specific aspects of the 
problems and difficulties that occur in a student council. ‘The 
first sociodrama depicted a student council meeting. A group 
of teachers took roles of student council representatives and 
played incidents that had occurred in the school’s student coun- 
cil. The council had discussed the possibility of asking for a 
skip-day. This had been reported and discussed in all home- 
rooms and the student council had decided not to ask for it. 
Some pupils, however, had not accepted the decision and had 
remained away from school for the day. A teacher, playing the 
role of the sponsor, asked why the decision of the council had 
not been accepted. Teachers were assigned the roles of student 
council representatives to bring out the following points: 


Role 1. The representative who had not reported back 
to his homeroom regarding the decision because no time 
was set aside for such reporting. 

Role 2. The representative who did not know how to 
involve and get the opinions of his homeroom group. 

Role 3. The representative who did not believe the in- 
formation important and so failed to report it to his group. 

- Role 4. The representative who reported to his group 
and was told by the homeroom teacher that any decision 
regarding a skip-day was beyond the authority of pupils 
and that they were not to talk about it. 

Role 5. The representative who was not at the council 
meeting when the problem of skip-day was discussed. He 
was unable to get an excuse from a scheduled class. 

Role 6. The representative who had been elected as a 
joke. When he tried to report, the group paid no attention 


to him. 


The second sociodrama presented a committee of teachers who 
had been selected by the principal to work on the student coun- 
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cil. Roles were assigned to bring out the conflicting values 
held by teachers. 


Role 1. The teacher who believed that the exclusive 
business of the school was to teach subject-matter and that 
other activities were interruptions. 

Role 2. The teacher who believed that the student coun- 
cil should be a laboratory for democratic living. 

Role 3. The teacher who believed that children should 
have no voice in school affairs. 

Role 4. The teacher who wanted all decisions made by 
the principal. 

Role 5. The teacher who saw only the weaknesses in the 
existing student council, such as lack of skills, poor. com- 
munication, lack of understandiiig on the part of pupils 
concerning the limits of authority. 

Role 6. The teacher who realistically examined the 
weaknesses, but believed that the council offered unique 
opportunity for giving pupils useful learning experiences. 

Role 7. The sponsor who recognized the need for 
teacher involvement and understanding and believed that 
the student council was the responsibility of the total fac- 
ulty. 


The role-playing realistically brought out the difficulties en- 
countered when conflicting values and beliefs are held by teach- 
ers. It mirrored rather clearly for some teachers the roles they 
consistently had taken in regard to the student council. Many 
teachers participated freely in the discussion. They began to pro- 
pose procedures for bringing improvement in the student coun- 
cil and to display a readiness for assuming individual responsi- 
bility for its effectiveness. 

Following this faculty meeting small group meetings were 
held. Teachers examined and discussed the framework. Agree- 
ments were reached regarding the criteria for the student coun- 
cil. Several weeks later, one of the student council sponsors, in 
commenting on the faculty meetings, said: 


That did it. Teachers know now what the student council 
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is all about. We have had 100 per cent attendance at stu- 
dent meetings ever since. Before that we often had as many 
as eight representatives absent because they did not dare to 
miss class. 


As a result of plans made in a two-day conference, a second 
faculty meeting was devotes to focusing faculty attention on the 
purposes of the student council. The council held a regular 
meeting with the entire faculty in attendance. Following this, a 
second group of pupils—a homeroom group—assembled. ‘Their 
representative reported on the student council meeting that had 
just been held. Discussion took place as pupils asked questions 
and made recommendations to the representative. Following the 
session with the pupils, questions were brought up as teachers 
attempted to evaluate what they had seen. 

The following questions were raised: 


Is the student council a learning experience of such im- 
portance that children should receive help in making up 
work missed in the classroom? 

Assuming that the sponsor has responsibility for giving 
pupils skills in discussion, in problem-solving, in parlia- 
mentary procedure, and in group work, should not extra 
time be provided for this in the sponsor's teaching schedule? 

Should all teachers assume responsibility for helping 
pupils to gain skills in problem-solving? 

When student council representatives are dealing with 
problems of vital concern to the entire school, should 
decision and action be delayed to give the representative 
time to take the problem back for the consideration of the 
group which he represents? 

Should not student council representatives, in reporting 
to their homerooms, give reasons for decisions made in 
the student council rather than to ask the student body 
to accept these decisions without question? 

Would it be desirable for the homeroom group to screen 
proposed problems for student council consideration to 
determine whether they are school-wide in scope or of inter- 
est only to the group? If the problem is of concern to one 
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group, might it not be better for the problem to be handled 
by the group? 
Should the homeroom teacher assume responsibility for 
helping representatives to report effectively to their groups? 
Would human relationships be improved if pupils under- 
stood that the rights of the minority should be respected? 


: g 4 
Teachers in the school that had devoted two faculty meetings 
to student council affairs made such comments as the following: 


Faculty meetings have changed teacher's attitudes. 

Teachers should not abdicate during discussion of student 
council affairs. ‘The whole success of the council rests upon 
the interest and involvement of teachers. 

You must involve all teachers, or you get nowhere. 

You must develop democratic viewpoints on the part 
of the administration and the faculty. 

The sociodrama brought about 100 per cent teacher com- 
mitment to the student council at ——— School. 

It is much easier in a school where teachers have been 
informed—when there have been faculty meetings on the 
student council. 


In some schools there was little follow-up activity resulting 
from the interschool work-group conference sessions: the pro- 
cess of total school planning was not carried on; there was no 
organization for such planning; time was not made available 
in faculty meetings; other concerns were felt to hold higher 
priority. Regardless of the interest, ability, and understanding 
of sponsors in working with the student council directly, the 
effectiveness of the student council as a school organization was 
appreciably limited. 


AN EVALUATION OF THE STUDENT COUNCIL 


As soon as the schools were interested in evaluating their own 
progress, the process of gathering data was undertaken. The 
framework provided the basis for such evaluation. In some 
schools, study forms were used in the second year of the Study, 
while in others they were not used until the beginning of the 
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third year. The forms were repeated at intervals, with all forms 
being used during the last year of the Study. They secured 
reactions from student council members, from pupils not in 
the council, from sponsors, and from the faculty group. In 
addition to the data gathered from these forms, data were also 
gathered from individual comments made to Staff members; 
from incidents, anecdotes, and examples reported over a three- 
year period; from minutes of workshop sessions; from wire 
recordings made of council meetings; from mass interviews of 
council members. 

The following conclusions, supported by data from two 
schools and approved by sponsors, administrators, and Staff 
members, show rather significant changes. 

In both schools more importance was placed upon orientation 
to the student council; that is, more information was given 
students; and discussion regarding the functions, duties, and 
needed qualifications of council members was encouraged by 
devoting more time to it. . 

The system of representation was changed in both schools. 
In one, an unwieldy system of representation was replaced by a 
more direct one. In the other, a junior student council was 
formed to deal more directly with problems involving young 
pupils. In both schools the former qualifications demanded of 
representatives in the way of citizenship and scholastic records 
were decidedly decreased if not entirely eliminated. 

Nominations of more than one candidate for each position 
became more widespread, and the nominations were made 
almost entirely by pupils. The written ballot was used more 
frequently. In general, a more elaborate plan of voting was 
used. 

The scope of problems dealt with in the student council 
broadened. Pupils discussed problems that would previously 
have been ruled out by the school. This does not mean that all 
such problems were eventually handled by the council, but they 
were raised and discussed. 

There was general agreement by the sponsors that the pro- 
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portion of faculty and administration problems had decreased 
in proportion to the number of pupil problems considered. In 
the perception of pupils not in the council, there was greater 
permissiveness to bring up any problem of interest. 

The communication aspect of student council work was radi- 
cally revised in one school. The council began to post a resumé 
of their activities on the teachers’ bulletin board, and the day 
after the council meeting the representatives reported directly 
to their groups. In the other school the communication had 
always been adequate and so remained virtually unchanged, 
except that the communication from the homeroom group to 
the council through the representative was encouraged, directly 
by the school and indirectly by the discussions of reports pro- 
vided in each homeroom. i 

In regard to the improvement of pupil skill in discussion, 
problem-solving, reporting, and parliamentary procedure, the 
evaluation of any change was not so definitely favorable. The 
reporting and parliamentary procedures showed improvement, 
but not the discussion and problem-solving skills. The data 
on which these judgments were made were fragmentary and 
probably inadequate. 

The prestige of the student council—in the estimation of 
sponsors, teachers, council members, and nonmembers—had 
increased in the two schools, although it had been rather high 
in one school originally. The morale of the representatives 
seemed better, and there was greater opportunity for pupils to 
examine democratic values freely, although this inference was 
made from the fact that the range of problems raised for council 
consideration had increased. No concerted attempt was made 
to use council activities consistently and directly to teach an 
understanding of democracy. 

The results of an attempt to assess teachers’ opinion of the 
council revealed that the average teacher was providing more 
time in homeroom for discussion of council activities than form- 
erly. The pupils’ estimate of the value and worthwhileness of 
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the council was much more favorable than the average teachers’ 
estimate. Teachers were also of the opinion that there was 
insufficient interest and involvement of the faculty to guarantee 
the general success of the council, although the sponsors and 
teachers were agreed that faculty interest was greater than it 
had been formerly. Teacher opinion indicated that council 
activities made representatives more responsible and improved 
their leadership ability. 


GENERALIZATIONS 


There is abundant evidence that many of the teachers and 
administrators as well as Staff members who participated in the 
study of the student council over a three-year period would 
subscribe to the following broad generalizations: 

1. If properly organized, the student council gives boys and 
girls opportunities to test democratic values in action, to under- 
stand the meaning of representative government by participa- 
tion at their level, to practice skills by participating in the 
solution of common problems, to experience the privileges and 
responsibilities of democratic citizenship, to gain skills in tech- 
niques of cooperative action, and to experience the kinds of 
group living and human relationships that result from democ- 
racy. 

2. The school’s use of the student council as a teaching device 
or as a learning experience in democratic living cannot be 
successful unless the entire faculty agrees as to its purposes and 
the procedures to be followed. Many council failures have been 
attributed to faulty organization; undue domination by the 
administration; disinterested, unqualified, or overenthusiastic 
sponsors; lack of definition of authority; or a meaningless imi- 
tation of form. Probably no cause, however, is so important as 
the lack of understanding and involvement of the entire faculty. 
The fact that this cause of failure is difficult to remedy does not 
diminish its magnitude as a block to the successful operation of 
the council. 
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3. The purposes of the student council must be consistent 
with the purposes of the school. If the school conceives its major 
purpose to be that of giving young people knowledge in subject- 
matter areas, the council operating under a different set of 
values will be conflicting with rather than contributing to the 
major work of the school. Therefoye, it is highly desirable that 
the changes in the council coincide with those within the school. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Guidance—Problems of Adjustment and Behavior 


’ Vien ONE ASKS the average teacher the question, “What are 
the problems of citizenship in your school?” the answer is likely 
to be related to the undesirable behavior of children. Teachers 
are sincerely concerned. Thty view with alarm the evidence 
that today’s children are irresponsible, uncooperative, and lack- 
ing in respect for authority. Comments like the following give 
a sampling of teacher opinion of what is wrong with young 
people: 


Children can’t be trusted: they are irresponsible, dis- 
obedient, discourteous, silly, selfish, lazy, arrogant. 

Children take what doesn’t belong to them—are sneaky, 
untidy, talkative, belligerent. 

Half of the kids in this school should be isolated—in other 
words, put in jail. 

Children come to class without materials, fail to attack 
assignments promptly, endanger lives and property, commit 
thoughtless and deliberate depredations, use coarse and 
profane language, have no feeling for their group or school. 

Children shield wrongdoers, hold noisy conversations, 
resent criticism, break windows, get on people's lawns. 


In one large school the faculty listed sixty-nine different items 
of this kind as evidence of poor citizenship. 

These comments should not be construed to mean that teach- 
ers are not cognizant of the many fine qualities displayed by 
boys and girls in their day-to-day relationships in the school. 
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However, it may be assumed that school staffs observe a good 
deal of deviate behavior among children. When asked how to 
improve the citizenship of boys and girls they made the follow- 
ing suggestions: 


The real problem of this school is that of discipline. 
The objective of the school shUuld be to tell children what 
to do and then make sure that they do it. The principal 
doesn’t know how to discipline children. No progress can 
be made until someone takes a firm hand. 

What this school needs is a thorough course in self-con- 
trol. 

Children need to be taught order, discipline, obedience, 
respect for property. We need more rigid rules. 

Teachers need more time to give real guidance to pupils— 
to be friends with them. 

The school should set up rules of behavior and demand 
that children adhere to them. 

Children should be taught the fundamental laws of citi- 
zenship. 

The guidance function is the work of guidance people. 
The teacher is paid to teach. 

If school was made more interesting and attractive to 
pupils, their citizenship would improve. 

Academic standards are too low. Marks are not given 
sufficient emphasis. There is not enough failure of children. 

Something must be done about attendance and tardiness. 
One truant breeds another and tardiness is bad. 

We need to bring up honesty every hour of the day, 
because it is completely foreign to children. 

The school’s chief responsibility is to train children for 
adult living. Hard knocks, competition in adult living 
necessitate that training for such living be started in the 
early grades in school. 

More trained guidance people are needed to work with 
individual children who need help. 

Competitive marking is the best way to prepare young- 
sters for the competitive world in which they are to live. 
Every youngster should know at what grade-level he is 
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working in each subject. Pressure should be put on indivi- 
duals who are not up to standard. Standards should be 
determined by standardized tests. 

School would be a better place in which to live if children 
all followed the rules without exception. 

When people go out to work in business, they are told 
to do things in a cert@in way just because the boss says that 
is the way they are to be done. Shouldn't schools prepare 
children to follow directions so that they will adjust better 
in the business world? 

In a class of forty everyone should do the same things 


and in the same way. 
What is- needed is less parent interference. The school 
should work on obedience first and then take up other 
. 


things. 


From this list of teacher reactions it appears fair to assume: 
1) that in the judgment of many teachers, problems related to 
the overt behavior and the demonstrable undesirable attitudes 
of children are the vital problems of citizenship; 2) that there 
is a tendency among some teachers to believe that many of the 
disturbing attitudes of children are the result of innate per- 
versity instead of normal responses learned from the environ- 
ment; 3) that answers to the problems of undesirable behavior 
can be given in terms of specific remedies dealing with the 
symptoms, rather than in terms of the causes. 

The lay public, also, is disturbed by incidents of aggression, 
delinquency, crime, and mental illness. They turn to the school 
as one institution supported by public taxation whose major 
purpose is to develop effective citizens, and they want to know 
what the schools are doing about it. 

The school, already conscious of the difficulties of dealing with 
specific problems of behavior, and sensing the pressures from 
the larger society, is frequently overwhelmed as it comes face- 
to-face with what is undoubtedly one of the most serious educa- 
tional problems of the times—the attitudes and values of our 
young people. The success of the Study, in the minds of the 
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participating faculties, depended upon changes in pupil attıtudes 
and behavior and the speed with which such changes might be 
effected. 
APPRAISAL OF THE SITUATION BY STUDY 
STAFF MEMBERS 

Staff members frankly admitted that they had no quick and 
easy solutions. But of one thing they were fairly certain: the 
first step was to help teachers to discover for themselves that 
behavior is caused; that the problem is complicated and diffi- 
cult; that the factors influencing behavior are many; that the 
cure will not be found in the treatment of symptoms; that im- 
provement is slow. 

The Staff did not see much beyoñd this first step during the 
initial months of the Study. They had no clear design for a 
school-wide attack on the problem, although it soon became 
clear that improved citizenship might occur when there was 
greater emphasis in the school on guidance, on those activities 
of the teacher designed to aid children in developing an under- 
standing of and adjustment to various people and situations. 

To the insistent request of Study schools to do “something 
about behavior,” the Staff made two suggestions: 1) Let’s see if 
we can look at the causes of behavior—perhaps it is there that we 
shall find some answers; 2) Let’s get organized so that we can 
pool our intelligence on the real and pressing problems of the 
school. 

During the following months, two interrelated programs were 
under way. One involved study and investigation in an all-out 
attempt to improve the insights of professional staffs regarding 
the causes of behavior. The other included the promotion of 
activities designed by the schools to improve the behavior of 
children. 

INITIAL ACTIVITIES IN THE SCHOOLS TO 
IMPROVE BEHAVIOR 

The list of teacher work groups in existence during the first 

year of the Study gives a general idea of the emphasis on guid- 
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ance activities: Teacher-Pupil Relations; Guidance in the Home- 
room; Committee on Pupil Participation in Out-of-Class Ac- 
tivities; Building Committee. These groups of teachers were 
organized to plan and initiate action.. 

The plans of these groups resulted in a flurry of activities: 
pupil excursions into the gommunity; clean-up projects about 
the schools; pupil participation in the care of halls and lunch- 
room; the establishment of school codes of behavior. The Staff 
was not always enthusiastic about these projects, but they re- 
spected the principle that schools should start where they are 
and work on problems of concern to them. 


EXPLORING THE CAUSES OF BEHAVIOR 


How can a school staff gain more understanding of the causes 
of behavior? This was the question Staff members and plan- 
ning groups in the participating schools considered. They de- 
cided to provide opportunity in faculty and group sessions, in 
workshops, and in dinner meetings for teachers to explore as far 
as time and energy would permit the available information con- * 
cerning the behavior of children and the implications for the 
school. Such films as Captains Courageous, Willie the Mouse, 
And So They Live, White Banners, Black Legion, and The 
Devil is a Sissy were used to direct discussions on problems of 
human relationships. Books like Helping Teachers Understand 
Children} Social Life of a Modern Community, and Children 
of Bondage,’ as well as periodicals dealing with such subjects as 
mental health and child growth and development and pamph- 
lets describing case-study methods were made available. 

Data concerning the beliefs, attitudes, and problems of young 
people in the participating schools were collected by the use of 


1American Council on Education, Helping Teachers Understand Children 
(Washington: American Council on Education, 1945) . i 
2W. L. Warner and P. S. Lunt, Social Life of a Modern Community (New 


Haven: Yale University Press, 1941). if } 
Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children of Bondage (Washington: Ameri- 


can Council on Education, 1940). 
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such instruments as the California Test of Personality, The 
School Inventory by Bell,? and Problem Check List by Mooney.® 
The information, presented at faculty meetings by members of 
the Staff, was useful in interpreting the behavior of youth in and 
out of school. 

The Problem Check List was given to eighth- and ninth- 
graders. The List is made up of 210 problems commonly ex- 
perienced by preadolescent and adolescent boys and girls and 
is considered important by psychologists and mental hygienists. 
Data from the different schools indicated that many more prob- 
lems were marked in some schools than in others. In one school 
the List was used with 325 ninth-grade boys and girls; out of a 
possible 210 items an average of 30 problems was checked.‘ 
Those most frequently checked by*the boys are listed below 
with the percentage of pupils marking each item. 


Per cent 

Bashful 46 

Wanting to know more about girls 40 

She, Wanting to earn some of my own money 38 
Trouble with arithmetic 36 
Not smart enough 36 

So often feel restless in classes 36 

Afraid of failing in schoolwork 34 
Wondering if I’ll be a success in life 34 

Getting low grades in school 28 

Afraid of making mistakes all the time 28 

Trouble with writing 28 


The problems most frequently checked by girls and the per- 
centage of girls checking them are: 


Willis W. Clark and others, California Test i ies: 
California Test Bureau, 1942), f Penn? Cee i 


t 2 ne ta 
v ig S Bell, The School Inventory (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 

Ross L. Mooney, Problem Check List, Junior Hi i : 
panan of La sean Research, Ohio Sie i nn CeT 
„ 1 orence Cleary, Alice Davis, and Arnold Meier, “Project i : 
ing,” Clearing House, XXIII (1948), 67-70. ee 
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Per cent 
Wanting to earn some of my own money 60 
Wondering if IIl be a success in life 50 
Afraid of making mistakes all the time 48 
Afraid to speak up in class 40 
Trouble with arithmetic 38 
Afraid of tests ® 36 
Sometimes wishing I’d never been born 36 
Worried about grades 34 
Wondering if I'll get married 34 


Another instrument, The Wishing Well, was used with cer- 
tain classes in the middle elementary-school grades. ‘The man- 
ual of direction postulates the existence of eight basic needs: for 
belonging, for achievement, for economic security, for freedom 
from fears and aggression, for love and affection, for freedom’ 
from guilt, for sharing and participation, for a world outlook. 
Each of them is represented in the Wishing Well by twenty 
wishes. 

When this instrument was used with a fourth-grade class in a 
school located in an upper-middle-class community, no child in 
the class of forty checked less than seven items; two of the chil- 
dren checked more than 130 items out of a possible 160. The 
areas most frequently checked were the need for belonging and 
the need for achievement. Those checked least frequently were 
the need for economic security and the need for a world out- 
look. 

The School Inventory was used with the ninth-graders in the 
junior high schools. According to the author, the inventory was 
devised to “describe quantitatively the attitude of pupils toward 
their school.” He assumes that “students who make low scores 
tend to be well adjusted to the school environment; they like 
their teachers, enjoy their fellow-students, and feel that the 
school is conducted systematically and fairly.” Where The In- 
ventory was used in the Study schools, young people in a high 


1Bureau of Educational Research, The Wishing Well (Columbus: Ohio State 
University, 1945). 
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percentage of cases took the opportunity to indicate many dis- 
satisfactions. In one school 48 per cent of the pupils checked 
thirty or more out of a possible seventy-five items. The author's 
opinion is that this represents poor adjustment to the school. 
These data were presented to faculty groups and, in a num- 
ber of instances, individual case studies were made and pre- 
sented. One case study might serve to illustrate. Paul had been 
described by an exasperated teacher as a cheat, a liar, and a 
thief. An examination of Paul’s problem check list revealed 
that he had checked fifty-nine items, all of which were in the 
areas of school, home, and personal problems. A few specific 
items checked illustrate the nature of some of his problems: 


Trouble with arithmetic, being a grade behind in school, 
can’t read very well, not smart enough, getting low grades 
in school, being led into trouble by other kids, wondering 
about heaven and hell, sometimes wishing I had never been 
born, teachers too strict, getting into fights, not knowing 
where I belong in the world, family quarrels, wanting to 
run away from home, can’t make up my mind about things, 
making others mad at me. 


To the final question on the problem check list, “Would you 
like to talk over your problems with someone?” his reply was, 
“There isn’t any use. No one can help me.” 

The evidence gathered by means of the various instruments 
reinforced the assumption that many of the young people in 
our schools are faced with serious problems and concerns and 
are in need of counseling and guidance. The examination of the 
data had a terrific impact on some teachers. They asked such 
questions as: Could this really be true? What can be done 
about it? Why is it so? This evidence, supported by other ex- 
periences, tended to convince many teachers that activities de- 
signed to improve behavior by dealing with symptoms did little 
to solve the problem. Many became convinced that there were 
factors causing behavior that had to be considered before wide- 
spread improvement would occur. 
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FACTORS INFLUENCING THE BEHAVIOR AND 
ATTITUDES OF CHILDREN 


The problem of determining the causes of behavior, which in 
the beginning had seemed relatively simple, began to assume real 
complexity. Faculty groups continued to ask for help, and con- 
sultants in the field were broyght in. Each consultant presented 
a point of view, a particular focus to the complex of factors that 
may influence the behavior and attitudes of boys and girls. ‘The 
factors stressed by the consultants, and discussed in current writ- 
ing on the subject, are identified as follows: 1) the pressures of 
urban life; 2) the meeting of fundamental human needs; 3) the 
effect of cultural patterns on behavior; 4) the growth and devel- 
opment of children; 5) the prjnciples of learning; and 6) school 
organization and culture. 


THE PRESSURES OF URBAN LIFE 


The sociologists used as consultants emphasized the chaotic 
stimulation, the impersonality, and the complexity of organiza- 
tion of the city as factors that may be detrimental to youth. The 
family in the industrial area—faced with problems of housing, 
of multiple-dwelling units, of irregular working hours, and of 
working mothers—all too often fails to provide a stabilizing and 
security-giving environment. Even the neighborhood with close 
friendship ties, which in the smaller community serve as a con- 
trol factor in the upbringing of youth, is almost nonexistent in 
many sections of a large industrial area. As one mother put it, 
“No one knows where my three-year old belongs if he strays 
more than four houses from home.” 

The city child lives in a rapid-moving and hostile world. “No 
children wanted,” “No ball-playing here,” “Keep off the grass,” 
“No bicycle-riding on sidewalks,” “Danger—Keep Out,” and 
“No dogs allowed” are but a few indications of the kind of en- 
vironment in which the city child lives. The phenomenon of 
urbanism may be creating a new kind of personality, one no 
longer a product of the family and the neighborhood, but a 
product of the urban way of life. 
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Youth caught in the pressure of urban life may easily feel 
shoved around, unwanted, and unloved. Such personal frustra- 
tion, if prolonged and acute, may result in aggressive behavior, 
in withdrawal, or in allegiance to behavior codes accepted by 
juveniles but unacceptable to society generally. 

And the question teachers asked was: What can the school 
do? 


THE MEETING OF HUMAN NEEDS 


Several consultants presented the conclusions reached by Dol- 
lard, Prescott, and others who have studied the needs of children 
and young people: their need for approval, for recognition, and 
success; their need for affection and friendship; their need for 
a feeling that they belong and are‘accepted by others; their need 
for challenge, the stimulation of the urge to grow; their need 
for security and for freedom. 

Studies in frustration and aggression indicate that children 
have difficulty in making satisfactory adjustment when over a 
long period of time they live in an atmosphere where these 
needs are not met and where it is impossible for them to iden- 
tify and work toward a solution of their problems. They may 
become hostile or openly aggressive, or they may withdraw and 
become unsocial or antisocial. 

Other consultants, although not rejecting the “needs” theory, 
suggested a more careful study of the motivations of children. 
They urged the school to help children set more meaningful 
goals for themselves on the assumption that feelings of achieve- 
ment, of security, and of belongingness would result naturally. 
In other words, the achieving of the emotional needs should not 
be considered as end goals but by-products of other more realis- 
tic, selfless, and worth-while objectives, 

Again, the question was raised: But what can the schools do 
to meet the needs of children? 


THE EFFECT OF CULTURAL PATTERNS 


The studies of Lloyd Warner, Allison Davis, Lloyd Allen 
Cook, and others indicate the powerful influence that cultural 
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environment has on attitudes and behavior. In faculty meetings 
and in small work-groups, consultants presented their findings 
and emphasized the need for teachers to consider the influence 
of the class structure on the characteristics, motivations, values, 
and social goals of children. 

A consultant who had spent considerable time in two of the 
Study schools located in underprivileged, tension areas laid out 
for consideration of the faculties the patterns and culture of 
low economic groups. He pointed out that the lack of cleanli- 
ness, the language patterns, the bodily aggression, and the shift- 
less, delinquent behavior was a perfectly realistic, adaptive, and 
respectable response to reality in slum life. He indicated that 
the teacher holding middle- class patterns of behavior was some- 
what of a foreigner to the community in which he worked. The 
teacher should, therefore, understand the cultural patterns of 
his pupils as well as his own. He must keep the lines of com- 
munication open with his pupils. They needed his approval 
and understanding; he needed their confidence. Through his 
understanding the school could become a powerful agency for 
discovering and salvaging the talents and abilities of the low- 
economic group. If this is not done, the consultant warned, 
school experiences will be meaningless and frustrating to well 
over half the pupils in our public schools, and society will lose 
the important talents and abilities of a high percentage of its 
population. 

The schools participating in the Study included in their mem- 
bership children from homes representing widely differing cul- 
tural patterns—lower, middle, and upper economic and social 
groups. The absurdity of generalizing regarding the attitudes 
and behaviors of children as a whole became increasingly appar- 
ent to teachers. Allison Davis summarizes the problem in this 
statement: “We can no longer generalize about the child. We 
shall have to ask, ‘A child of what social class, in what cultural 
environment?’ ”1 


1Allison Davis, Social Class Influences Upon Learning (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1948), p. 12. 
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The problem confronting school staffs was this: How does a 
school relate this theory to practice? 


PATTERNS OF GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Extensive research dating back to the early twenties has been 
carried on in an attempt to learn how the human organism 
grows and develops. Studies made af the Iowa Welfare Research 
Station, studies of The Child Development Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia, The Yale Studies, The Harvard Growth 
Studies, and others provide conclusive evidence that growth is a 
process of individual unfolding. Hence, children have quite 
different patterns of growth and development. In other words, 
each individual grows from where he is, and not from some pre- 
determined starting point held in tommon with others. 

The research also shows that the child, in growth from in- 
fancy, tends to go through a series of sequences. It is possible, 
therefore, to identify typical characteristics or predominant pat- 
terns of behavior of young people at different stages of their 
development. 

It was to the presentation of these ideas that some consultants 
addressed their efforts. They attempted to explain to teachers 
concerned that when “thirteen-to-fifteen-year-old girls giggled 
and had crushes, were boy-crazy, affected all the ‘ugly’ modes of 
dress” they, the teachers, were observing completely rational 
behavior for that age group. The consultants suggested, too, 
that on the basis of available evidence one could not expect 
all first graders to be ready to read in the first week in Septem- 
ber; and one could not insist that all twelve-year-olds should 
start in September at a certain Spot in an arithmetic book and 
proceed before the end of the school year to the last page. They 
Suggested that frustration, failure, 
result unless the school created a 
where children could grow and de 
account the readiness of pupils to 
experiences. 


These ideas led to two generalizations: first, 


and aggression were apt to 
lush learning environment 
velop naturally, taking into 
participate in new learning 


that some be- 
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havior, hitherto described as undesirable by teachers, was com- 
pletely normal and realistic for a particular age group; second, 
that prevailing patterns of curriculum design, which meticu- 
lously assign and detail subject-matter content to be included 
in each half grade, are completely inconsistent with the research 
findings regarding the growth and development of children. 
Teachers listening to these ideas reacted variously. Some were 
not convinced, others were troubled. Following the evidence 
to a logical conclusion indicated the need for a school to ex- 
amine the effect of its entire curriculum on the behavior of 
children. And again the question was repeated: What can the 


school do? 
VIEWPOINTS AND PRINCIPLESgOF LEARNING 


Consultants assumed that there could be little disagreement 
with the premise that failure in academic achievement breeds 
frustration and aggression. Often the record of the individual’s 
failure in school is accompanied by failure in adjustment in 
human relationships. It would seem that a school interested in 
improving attitudes and behavior of children might well con- 
sider how effective learning takes place and plan classroom pro- 
cedures in terms of basic principles of learning. 

It was pointed out rather graphically that a school that does 
not take into account such factors as realism, interest, and trans- 
fer of training as they influence effective learning cannot meet 
the needs of individuals, either from the standpoint of academic 
achievement or of personal development. 

Research findings challenge many conventional school prac- 
tices. To illustrate, a child who is disinterested, who is required 
to engage in tasks for which he sees no purpose, who senses no 
reality in the subject-matter, who is unable to use it in life situa- 
tions, is not likely to experience high academic achievement. 
In a school situation where this is happening to large numbers 
of children, there is built up a lack of interest in schoolwork. 
The school is saturated with a general what’s-the-use?-who-cares? 
atmosphere. The result is that little learning occurs, and chil- 
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dren do not have experiences that make for the development of 
effective and wholesome attitudes. 

And once again, school faculties and Staff members were faced 
with the question: What can we do? 


SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND CULTURE 


© 

As to the possible effects of the school culture on the behavior 
of young people a synthesis of the comments of several con- 
sultants was illuminating. The school is caught in the compli- 
cated culture of the larger community as well as in its own tra- 
ditional culture. Predominately authoritarian in tradition, the 
school has tended to emphasize competition rather than coopera- 
tion. Competition, in turn, has had a tendency to produce hos- 
tility rather than friendliness; to emphasize subject-matter rath- 
er than social skills, beliefs, and values. The fragmentation of 
the school day, the isolation of subject-matter, the lack of close 
and deep relationships between teachers and pupils, the barriers 
between school and community, the system of rewards and pun- 
ishments, the rules and regulations, the standards, have built a 
kind of regimented culture which is sometimes in conflict with 
the culture of the community and which takes little account of 
the needs of children. The formula in too many situations re- 
sults in insecure teachers, competitive pupils, formalism and 
regimentation. The school, which is the one institution sup- 
ported by society to educate children for effective living, often 
becomes one of the greatest offenders in building insecurity for 
young people and increasing the problems of adjustment. 

Many of these ideas, when presented by consultants, were 
extremely shocking to teachers. Some teachers completely re- 
jected them and were horrified when one consultant expressed 
the idea that many teachers actively disliked children. They 
were not placated by his rationalization that reasons for this lay 
in the teacher’s own insecurity, in the existing organization and 
culture of the school. 

Consultants urged teachers to study the organization of their 
own school. They asked such questions as the following: Does 
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the fact that some special teachers meet with as many as g60 
different pupils per week have influence on teacher-pupil rela- 
ships? How many pupils do teachers see each day? How many 
different teachers do pupils see? If these are some of the factors 
that must be considered in improving the attitudes of children, 
then schools must begin, to examine their organization, their 
entire curriculum, all the experiences children have under the 
guidance of the school. 

Small wonder that teachers reacted rather violently to some 
of these consultants and reported their concern to Staff members 
in the words: But what can the school do? 


BLOCKS AN DDIF FICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


Teachers were almost overwhelmed as they saw the complex- 
ity of the problem. They could no longer comfortably treat symp- 
toms of behavior. They could not look at the causes of behavior 
through one screen. They had to examine many interrelated 
causes. They began to see that the school in the urban area has 
an important decision to make. Shall it continue the prevailing 
patterns of mass production, of so-called efficiency, of competi- 
tion, of letting each child sink or swim on his own efforts and 
abilities? Or should the school organize itself so that it can more 
effectively help young people with their everyday problems and 
concerns; with personal and group adjustment? How can it be 
done? Who will assume the responsibility for giving such 
guidance? 

Some of the teachers were inclined to feel that specially 
trained personnel were needed. They recommended that Study 
funds be used to hire psychiatrists and other experts. Finan- 
cially, this was not possible. 

Such resources as were already available to the schools were 
considered. In none of the four schools was the service of the 
school nurse available for more than one day per week. In one 
school, located in a low-economic area, with an enrollment of 
approximately 1,400 children, the nurse was assigned for one- 
half day per week. Services of the visiting teacher ranged from 
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one-half day a month to two days weekly. The Psychological 
Clinic serving the entire city was on call by the participating 
schools for limited service. The junior high schools, in addi- 
tion to the regular teaching personnel, had a boys’ counselor 
and a girls’ counselor. These two were available to approxi- 
mately 1,400 to 1,800 children. Serious attendance problems 
were referred to part-time attendance teachers. Considering the 
large number of pupils in the school, the resource agents could 
not be expected to deal with more than a small percentage of 
the pupils. The problem of giving personal, individualized 
guidance to large numbers of young people could be solved in 
one way. Every teacher had to become a guidance person. 


GENERALIZA GIONS 


If the concept of every teacher a guidance person was to be 
generally accepted, the first step to be taken would have to be 
an attempt to formulate action proposals on the basis of gener- 
alizations drawn from the maze of data, from experiences in 
study groups with consultants, and from experiences in the class- 
rooms. 

These generalizations are the following: 

1. Guidance is a broad concept. Important aspects of guid- 
ance include those activities of the teacher that help to im- 
prove the behavior and adjustment of children; that are direc- 
tive and nondirective in their effort to be therapeutic; that be- 
gin with a sympathetic yet objective effort to understand the 
causes of behavior; that strive either to alter the environmental 
factors which have an undesirable effect or to develop under- 
standing and tolerance of factors which cannot be changed. 

2. In its guidance role the school staff must thread a con- 
fused maze of theories and assumptions about the causes of be- 
havior: the impact of urban life; the effect of the culture; the 
satisfaction of emotional needs; the growth and developmental 
patterns of children; the principles of learning. 

3. The importance of the emotional climate of the school on 
the life of the child must be recognized. Warm, deep, friendly 
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relationships—an environment where young people sense a feel- 
ing of belongingness, of security, and of satisfaction—tend to 
compensate for the cold, impersonal relationships in the urban 
life outside the school. 

4. The school must continue to hold to the worth-while mo- 
tivations and values of middle-class culture, but it should not 
penalize the child whose home and community culture makes 
the process of upward mobility slow. 

5. The teacher, in the guidance role, must become as expert 
in understanding the behavior of children as he now is in the 
teaching of subject-matter. 

6. A school that accepts this understanding of its guidance 
function cannot rely upo mass-managed classroom procedures. 
It must reconsider all the values in subject-matter courses that 
were previously taken for granted. It is possible that the per- 
sistent use of rather stereotyped teaching methods may not be 
the most effective approach. 

4. The idea that any forty youngsters are an integrated group, 
and that the teacher need not examine its composition before 
making decisions about what classroom approaches or methods 
to use, is not completely acceptable. 

8. The school must examine its program to determine wheth- 
er or not it offers a wide range of opportunities for pupil 
achievement and success. 

The importance of the relationship between teacher and 
learner is magnified by the above generalizations. If the larger 
goal of a democratic society (cooperation to enhance the dig- 
nity of each individual) is also considered, the relationships be- 
tween pupils and the need for experiences and skills to im- 
prove them become extremely important. 


CONCLUSIONS: ACTION PROPOSALS 


The activities described in this chapter continued for approxi- 
mately two years. As insights deepened, a change came in many 
of the so-called guidance activities designed to improve the be- 
havior and attitudes of children. Teacher groups evaluated 
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some projects and dropped them. They realized that isolating 
problem cases did not work, that campaigns helped only tem- 
porarily. 

It should be made clear at this point that all the above gen- 
eralizations were not understood or were not accepted by all 
the teachers in the Study schools. Mapy of the teachers did not 
have the opportunity to work with all the consultants, attend 
all of the meetings, read all the books, see all the films. This 
was a weakness in the Study approach. There was, however, 
acceptance on the part of enough of the school staffs to form a 
nucleus for continued action and experimentation. 

The generalizations were spelled out in several short-term and 
long-term projects, which will be described in the two following 
chapters. One chapter deals with a total school approach through 
the homeroom or conference period. The other discusses sched- 
ule reorganizations that permitted teachers to remain with pu- 
pils for longer periods of time. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


Guidance—The Homeroom-Conference Period 
e 


A S SCHOOL and study staffs became increasingly aware of the 
need to extend and promote guidance activities in improving 
the behavior and adjustment of children, they turned, quite 
logically, to an examination “and study of the homeroom or con- 
ference period. 

In most large schools throughout the country, particularly 
those partially or entirely departmentalized, a specified amount 
of time is set aside in the schedule for a homeroom or a con- 
ference period. Initially the period was used for purposes of 
child accounting and for distributing information of adminis- 
trative detail. Homeroom activities were not considered as es- 
sentially curricular or educational. 

Two factors, however, gradually changed the nature of the 
homeroom period: the centralization of all the information 
about a group of pupils in the hands of one teacher, and the 
accumulation of evidence regarding the interdependence of 
many factors in the growth and development of children. 

The fact that all the records of a group of pupils were in the 
hands of one teacher led to the assumption that he knew and 
understood these pupils and, therefore, should assume, or at 
least share, responsibility for correcting the deviate behavior 
displayed by them in their school associations. The correction 
of wrongdoing, the rewarding of merit, the concern for any 
member of the group who suffered illness or other misfortune 
suggested a kind of pupil-teacher relationship that encouraged 
counseling and guidance. The relationships that existed in 
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many homerooms led to the use of the phrase “belonging to a 
homeroom.” Pupils are in an English class or in an art class, 
but they belong to a homeroom. 

Information regarding the interrelatedness of behavior, health, 
social motivation, achievement, growth patterns, cultural back- 
ground, and psychological needs led, many school staffs to the 
realization of the need for greater understanding of the individ- 
ual pupil and for more effective counseling. Since the homeroom 
period was already the focal point for dealing with the deviate 
behavior of children, increasingly the homeroom teacher was 
assigned the responsibility for counseling his group. In many 
schools over the country, increased emphasis is being given to 
the homeroom program and also ay increased amount of time 
for the period. The program includes such aspects as vocational 
guidance, personality development, home and family living, and 
problems not specifically dealt with in subject-matter classes. 

The two elementary schools had no homeroom period when 
the Study began, although they soon reorganized their sched- 
ules to include a conference period. In the two junior high 
schools, the homeroom period was considered an important part 
of the program. School staffs accepted the statement “As the 
homeroom goes, so goes the school.” Many teachers, however, 
were not convinced that existing homeroom activities were al- 
ways effective in improving life in the school. This was due, in 
part, to the shortness of the period, approximately twenty min- 
utes at the beginning of the school day. 

All records of the homeroom group, including absence and 
tardiness, marks in effort, in achievement and in citizenship were 
the definite responsibility of the homeroom teacher. He was 
also charged with communicating information regarding school 
and community events and the activities of service clubs and the 
student council, details of the clothing drive, publicity concern- 
ing the sale of war bonds and stamps (this was in 1945), sug- 
gestions for improving halls and lunchroom, and (on notice 
from the principal) infractions of the rules and regulations. Such 
information was spread throughout the school quickly and effi- 
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ciently during the period. Data gathered at the beginning of the 
Study showed that teachers spent over half of the period reading 
and discussing this kind of information. 

Pupils in the two intermediate schools usually stayed in the 
same homeroom during the three years that they were in the 
school. Homeroom teachers, because of their long association 
with the group, became well acquainted with individual pupils, 
and many of them took a great interest in the experiences and 
activities of the group as it moved about the school. 

Both schools had developed lessons for the homeroom period 
that emphasized such concepts as honesty, reliability, and co- 
operation. Educational counseling was generally left to the 
school counselors. Teachers reported that aside from record 
keeping and spreading news about school affairs, they spent 
the time taking care of discipline cases. 

The Staff was of the opinion that the homeroom-conference 
period offered a promising place to encourage activities for pro- 
moting more effective guidance of pupils. Activities already 
carried on in the homeroom tended to be informal and flexible. 
Many teachers were already concerned with the personal prob- 
lems of their pupils. There was, however, no great unity of 
belief among teachers regarding the purpose and the usefulness 
of the period. Many found the twenty minutes “too long for 
dispatching routine administrative detail.” Over half the teach- 
ers in one school reported on initial questionnaires that their 
groups spent “considerable” time during the period in “prepar- 
ing class work.” Other teachers believed that the time was much 
too short to discharge adequately what they assumed to be their 
responsibility for giving guidance to the group. 

The Study Staff was inclined to believe that the large, de- 
partmentalized school did not always provide for the growth of 
the pupil’s skill and adequacy in human relationships, and that, 
in spite of the valiant efforts of many teachers to provide per- 
sonally satisfying experiences for children, the size and organiza- 
tion of the large school militated against the warm and friendly 
atmosphere which is essential to social growth and develop- 
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ment. Staff members recognized the difficulty of improving this 
situation in a period limited to twenty minutes. 

The homeroom-conference period involved every child and 
every teacher. Many teachers in all schools were convinced that 
improved guidance activities should be initiated in the home- 
room. It appeared that here was a place to start. 


ACTION IN THE SCHOOLS 


Near the end of the first year of the Study, the two elemen- 
tary schools, following the growing practice in the school sys- 
tem, set time aside in their schedules for a conference period. 
Teachers, including all special teachers, were assigned a group 
for whom each was directly responsible. The purposes of the 
period as stated in school reports were as follows: to meet the 
needs of children, to build a cohesive group, to foster a situa- 
tion where children would gain in the feeling of security, accep- 
tance, adequacy and loyalty. Work groups of teachers offered 
to lead the way in studying and suggesting practices that might 
prove effective in dealing with the problems and concerns of 
pupils. During the ensuing years, programs were developed 
that will be described in subsequent pages. 

In the two junior high schools, groups of teachers volunteered 
to study and plan for the improvement of the homeroom pro- 
gram. The experiences of one school will illustrate the way of 
working that developed and the kinds of changes that were 
made. 

Sixteen teachers in Landmere School formed a voluntary work 
group called The Homeroom Guidance Group. Their immedi- 
ate and great concern was the apparent lack of adjustment to 
the school situation of large numbers of the pupils. There was 
considerable agreement in the Group that the first step toward 
improvement would be taken when their young people were 
given more opportunity to participate in the affairs of the school. 
They agreed to work with their own homeroom groups (1) to 
encourage group planning and participation in improving con- 
ditions in school lavatories, halls, lunchroom and classrooms, 
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(2) to maintain active relationships with the student council, 
(3) to promote activities for developing group unity and loy- 
alty, and (4) to attempt to identify and solve some of the real 
problems of the school. 

The Group used a wide variety of resources (consultants, 
books, films) as they explored the complex of factors influencing 
the behavior of young people. They tried out promising prac- 
tices in their own homerooms. They recognized the inadequacy 
of the existing pupil records as sources for understanding the 
needs and behavior of their pupils and began to collect back- 
ground information with problem check lists and personality 
tests. They gained skill in interpreting and using the infor- 
mation in dealing with the problems of the individual and the 
group. They visited the homes of many of the pupils, had 
informal interviews with pupils and used homeroom periods 
as a time for pupils to discuss their problems and concerns. 

They shared their ideas and plans each week with other 
homeroom teachers in the school through the “Monday Morning 
Notes,” a bulletin for intra-school communication. The school 
staff was impressed by the use made of the background infor- 
mation collected by the Group on their homeroom pupils. 
Moreover, many members of the school staff had observed that 
these same homeroom pupils were exhibiting an improved at- 
titude in other classes. They voted to try, as far as it was possible 
to do so, the procedures that the Group found promising. 

Following is a list of some of the activities suggested by the 
Group in the “Monday Morning Notes.” 

1. Discussion and development by each homeroom group of 
a code of behavior for the halls. 

2. A campagin to decrease tardiness and absence. 

3. Participation in setting up criteria for group citizenship 
in classrooms and lunchrooms. 

4. Participation in a clothing drive. 

g. Identification and discussion of the problems and concerns 


of the homerooms. 
Many homeroom teachers used these suggestions, and as a 
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result considerable action took place on a school-wide basis. 
Lack of time blocked the pursuit of many of these activities. 
Following discussion at one meeting, a majority of the school 
staff voted to ask their administrators to provide for an addition- 
al daily homeroom period at the close of the school day. After- 
noon class periods were shortened and a second homeroom 
period was scheduled. 

By the close of the second year the Homeroom Guidance 
Group was convinced that some improvement had come but 
decided to gather reactions from teachers through the use of a 
questionnaire. Twenty-two per cent of the homeroom teachers 
had attempted to gather background information on their pupils; 
52 percent were encouraging their groups to identify and to 
solve group problems; 71 per cent reported pupil-teacher plan- 
ning of activities; 83 per cent reported that routine precedures 
took up more than half of the homeroom period. 

It could be assumed from these data that there was not wide- 
spread unity of belief regarding the purposes of the period and 
that no coordinated and unified approach had yet been accepted 
as a basis for action. The Guidance Group, therefore, asked 
Study Staff members to plan a series of work-group conferences 
where they could clarify their own beliefs and explore means 
for further involvement of the school staff. 


INTER-SCHOOL PLANNING 


Similar requests were being made by work groups of teachers 
in the other cooperating schools. The Study Staff, therefore, 
invited eighteen teachers and administrators, most of whom were 
already members of faculty work groups on guidance, to a two- 
day work-group conference. 

In their pre-planning for the conference, Staff members can- 
vassed each participant to discover group expectations and pur- 
poses. ‘There was agreement that ways for improving the home- 
room-conference period, for committing and involving other 
teachers, and for evaluating changes were of prime consideration. 

The work-group conference got under Way as it agreed upon 
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and listed elements of a good homeroom-conference period. 
Among these were involvement in the real problems of the 
school, individual and group guidance, community interests and 
concerns, group skills, and cooperative planning of the period 
by pupils and teachers. 

As the conference discyissed these items one by one, they began 
to reach agreements regarding values and beliefs about suggested 
and current practices that would serve as guides in determining 
action. These agreements were listed as criteria, since they 
served to identify the viewpoints of the participants and pro- 
vided evaluation standards to be applied to any proposed prac- 
tices. As the conference described current practices and pro- 
jected possible new procgdures, there developed a rather com- 
plete list of suggestions for possible action. This was revised by 
Study Staff members into an outline—“A Framework for the 
Homeroom-Conference Period’—so that it could be used in 
attempts to involve school staffs and to evaluate the program. 

The outline follows on pages 226-237. 


USE OF THE “FRAMEWORK” FOR SCHOOL STAFF INVOLVEMENT 


Participants in the work-group conference made plans to use 
the “Framework” as a blueprint for action in their schools, but 
they expressed doubt that “putting it into the hands of teach- 
ers” was effective communication. In two of the cooperating 
schools they met with their own school central planning group 
(the Steering Committee) and, contrary to usual procedure, 
worked out plans for its presentation at general faculty meet- 
ings. In a series of faculty meetings the entire school staff was 
given the opportunity to discuss and to study specific parts of 
the proposed program. Sociodrama, town meeting techniques, 
and demonstrations were among the devices used to spark dis- 
cussion on specific aspects of the proposed program. 

In one of the schools, during a faculty meeting, teachers ob- 
served a homeroom group at work. They saw the skill with 
which the group worked through and arrived at conclusions 
and action proposals on the problem of how to improve their 


A... INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE’ 


ASPECTS 


CRITERIA 


1 Background information 
on pupils. 


2 Individual counseling. 
3 Teacher-parent 
interaction. 
4 Teacher-pupil 
relationships. 
5 Emotionally charged 
experiences—interests 


and concerns. 
* Read across the double Page. 


. The teacher should gather and use 


background informaton about each 
pupil for guidance purposes. 


. The teacher should assume some 


responsibility for helping pupils 
with their individual problems. 


. To insure effective counseling of 


the child, the teacher should main- 
tain adequate communication with 
his parents. 


- There should be rather complete 


teacher-pupil rapport. 


- Pupils should have opportunity to 


are some of their emotionally 
charged experiences with others— 
teacher or group. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 


la. The gathering of information about each child by such means as informal 
conversation, autobiographies, anecdotal records, diaries, individual confer- 
ences (child and parent), observation of pupils in informal situations, school 
records (achievement, retardation) , instruments such as the Problem Check 
List, Wishing Well, California Test of Personality, Interest Inventory. 

lb. The use of background information in counseling individual pupils. 


ps 


2. Counseling on individual problems—personal, school, and others. 


KL 


3. Interviewing parents, interpreting the school to parents, arranging programs, 
discussion groups, and other informal get-togethers, making home calls, and 
joint planning with parents. 


ee 


4a. Developing rapport by such means as individual recognition, approval, sym- 
pathy, understanding, and encouragement. — y 
4b. Giving individuals the opportunity to participate, to plan, to contribute. 


me 


5a. Maintaining a flexible program to allow for the sharing of individual concerns 
with the teacher and the group. : (F 

5b. Discussing individual problems;.using role-playing and other release-giving 
experiences, such as play or physical activities, dramatics, free writing, art. 


B ... GROUP GUIDANCE 
ASPECTS CRITERIA 


1, There should be opportunity for 
each incoming or new group to be f 
oriented to the loyalties, practices, l 
nd personnel of the school. 


1 Orientation to the school. 


2° Participation of all students in | 
2 Group bet Ps group-initiated activities should be j 
participation. encouraged. 


3. In saa to facilitate tractive 

group guidance, the teacher shoul 

3 Group structure. examine the structure of the 
group. 


‘ 4. The group should have the oppor- 
4 Common expectations tunity to participate in examining 


of group behavior. and building common expectations 
of group behavior. 


Problems of interest and 
concern to the group. 


. The group should have opportunity 
to bring up, to discuss, and to try 
to solve group problems. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 


vs 


Talks by counselors, teachers, and older pupils. 


. Directed excursions around the school. Use of orientation lessons—familiar- 


izing pupils with school practices and procedures necessary for living in the 
school. 

Discussion by pupils regarding their participation in the life of the school. 
Discussion of special services available in the school—music, speech instruc- 
tion, health and others. 

Information about service groups, clubs, and extracurricular activities. 


2a. 


Pupil-teacher planning for such group activities as picnics, dances, sports, 
assemblies, parties, teas, movies, trips. 
Group participation in improving the physical environment of the classroom. 


. Pupil-teacher planning of drives and campaigns in the school and community. 
. Pupil-teacher planning on problems relating to attendance, conduct, and tar- 


diness. 


e 
. Pupil-teacher planning of the homeroom or conference program. 


Election of class officers and representatives and the conduct of class busi- 
ness. 


. Development of group codes of behavior; the use of class songs, mottoes, 


and yells. 


. Discussion of and practice of everyday courtesies in group relationships. 


Observance of birthdays, welcoming of new pupils, consideration for mem- 
bers who are ill. 
Contributions to class news sheets or school paper. 


_ 


3a. 
i 3b. 


4 3e. 


3f. 


The charting of the friendship patterns of the group by the teacher. 

Analysis by the teacher of the group structure to determine individuals who 
are highly chosen, rejected, or isolated. z 4 

Observation by the teacher of the group in a variety of situations. 

The survey of opportunities for group leadership or service. — ; 
A study by the teacher of the distribution of opportunities for leadership 
and service. 

The examination of various standards used by the group to select leaders. 


S 


4a. 
4b. 
, 4c. 
4d. 


Discussions regarding group behavior in classrooms, cafeteria, halls, and in 
other school situations. 

Discussion of the responsibility of the individual to the group and the group 
to the individual. í 
Class participation in determining desirable standards of behavior (making 
of creeds, codes, etc.) . } FANY Mh 
Use of role-playing to promote discussion regarding behavior in specific 
situations. 


Sa a 


5a. 
5b. 


Discussion of immediate and long-range problems significant to the group. 
Use of sociodrama and other devices in solving group problems. 


C . . . INTERACTION AND INVOLVEMENT IN THE 
ASPECTS CRITERIA 


la. Each group in the school should 
be directly represented in the 
council, h 
1 Interaction with the lb. Each group should co-operate in 


student council. 


snaintaining two-way communica- 
tion with the council. l 


pane 


3 S 2. Each group should take responsi- 
Involvement in service ® bility for individual and group i 
activities, cooperation with the service ? 
organizations in the school. | 


3. There should be opportunity for 


3 Involvement in solving the discussion of school problems 
the real problems of and, whenever possible, partici- 
the school. pation in the attempted solution 


of these problems. 


Cooperative planning 4. Each group should have a part 
4 and action on school in piaaning. and taking action in | 
activities, school activities and concerns. | 


5a. Pupils should understand the pur- 
Poses and should participate as 


5 Cooperative planning and their maturity permits in routine 
action in routine pro- activities, 
P p 5b. Periodically the group should 


become involved in an examina- 
ton of its performance in these 
activities. 


PROBLEMS OF THE SCHOOL 
SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 


la. Discussion of the relationship of the group to the council and of qualifications 
of group representatives to the council. 
Nomination and election of representatives. 

lb. Reporting by the council repréentatives on problems discussed in council 
meetings. 
Discussion and decisions on matters reported by the council representative. 
Identifying and discussing problems of real concern and instructing the coun- 
cil representative to bring those which the group considers to be of school- 
wide concern before the council. 


——_—$$ $$ 


e 
2a. Discussion of the function of service organizations and consideration of ways 
in which individuals in the group can cooperate with service representatives, 
2b. Giving recognition to members of service clubs. 


OOO EE K a 


3a. Providing the opportunity for pupils to identify and discuss the real problems 
of the school. ; W; 

3b. Instruction in the procedural steps in probem solving (defining the problem, 
gathering information, examining values involved, analyzing information, 
reaching a conclusion, carrying out the conclusion) . 


n school activities, such as school assemblies and 


z : icipati ! 
E E e AA tt and the care of the lunchroom, halls, lavatories 


Parties, pede poe even 
and school grounds. i 
4b. Participation in planning suggests the use of such questions as, What shall 


we do? Who shall do what? When, and how shall it be done? 


nn 


rding attendance and tar- 


i routine procedures as recol 
5a. Explanation of such routine p essing i to Rilate 


diness, assigning lockers, health inspection. Grou 
activities shall be carried out and by whom. 
5b. Pupil-teacher evaluation at opportune intervals of a group’s performance in 
these activities. 


D ... INTERACTION WITH THE COMMUNITY 


3 


ASPECTS 


Community enterprises 
and community 
campaigns. 


Community problems. 


Community resources, 
activities, programs, and 
facilities. 


® 


2. 


3a. 


3b. 


CRITERIA 


There should be opportunity in 
the homeroom-conference period 
for pupils to understand and par- 
ticipate in community enterprises 
or drives. 


There should be consideration of 
immediate community problems. 


Information about community 
activities, programs, resources, 
and facilities should be given 
during the homeroom-conference 
period. 

Homeroom-conference teachers 
should make use of community 
resources and facilities in helping 
pupils to understand community 
problems and enterprises. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 


la. Discussion, dramatics, posters, speeches, skits, assemblies to give information 
about and understanding of community enterprises and drives. 
lb. Planning and participating in community enterprises, 


2. Participation in solving community problems which concern the school, such 
as destruction of property, traffic regulations. (Defining the problem, set- 
ting tentative solutions, gathering information, analyzing information, draw- 
ing a conclusion, acting on the conclusion). 


3a. Spreading information about community resources and activities: recreational 
programs, libraries, settlement or community house programs, Children’s 
Museum activities, children’s concerts, scouts. 


3b. Use of such community leaders as the neighborhood librarian, nurse, safety 
officers, and others. 


E..|. SKILLS 


ASPECTS 
1 Problem solving. 
2 Discussion. 


3 Teacher-pupil planning. 


4 Reporting. 


5 Parliamentary procedure. 
6 Leadership. 


D 


6a. 


CRITERIA 


Teachers should deliberately pro- 
vide guidance in problem solving 
skills. 


Teachers should deliberately pro- 
vide opportunity for and guidance 
in improving discussion tech- 
niques. 


There should be joint planning by 
teacher and pupils in the home- 
room-conference period. 


The homeroom-conference per- 
iod should provide opportunity for 
pupils to practice the skills neces- 
sary for the effective communica- 
tion of ideas. 


Pupils should gain competency in 
handling the minimum skills of 
parliamentary procedure. 


There should be opportunity for 
many pupils to participate in 
various kinds of leadership roles. 


. There should be opportunity for 


pupils to assume leadership in a 
variety of situations. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 


la. 


Instruction in the procedural steps of problem solving: identifying the prob- 
lem, gathering information, analyzing information, examining the values 
involved, reaching conclusions. 


lb. Continued guidance in the uge of this knowledge as it related to the solving 


of individual and school problems. 


2a. 
2b. 


2c. 


Examining bulletins that give suggestions for improving discussions. 

Using various formal types of discussion procedures, such as round table, 
symposium, 

Examining and evaluating a specific classroom discussion by considering 
such questions as: Was there only opinion giving (a ’tis, tisn’t exchange) 
of were facts used to support opinion? Was the discussion a debate in which 
opposing sides rigidly held to their original position, or were there attempts 
to arrive at agreement? Did éhe discussion result in a conclusion, a plan, 
a change in thinking or attitude; or did pupils merely reminisce? 


— 


3a. 


5. 


6a. 


6b. 


Planning group activities. The planning should answer such kinds of 
questions as: What shall be done (choice of activities)? Who shall do what 
(the facing of responsibilities)? Why shall it be done (reasons for the 
specific activity)? When shall it be done (time setting)? Where shall the 
activities be carried on (homeroom, school, community)? How shall it be 
done (plan of action)? How well was it done (evaluation of the planning 
and of the action that resulted)? 

Recognition that part of the planning is done by other groups such as the 
student council or the larger community—in which case the planning is 
limited to how to cooperate most effectively. In some situations, however, 
the group has freedom to initiate and carry out plans. 


Encouraging pupils to acquire skill in reporting. In this procedure the teacher 
takes an active part in helping to make the reporting more effective. Such 
questions as the following might be considered: Did the reporter select 
important points? Was the report clear? 


Instruction in the minimum skills of parliamentary procedure; the making 
of a motion, the amending of a motion, the procedure of voting, the election 


of officers. 


An analysis by the teacher of situations in the homeroom and in and about 
the school to determine obvious leadership opportunities. ] 
Spreading opportunities for leadership so that many pupils can have varied 
leadership experiences. j ne } 
Oportunity yee leadership of many kinds: scholastic, artistic, athletic, dra 
matic, services, student council, and other school organizations. 


E... SKILLS (continued) 


ASPECTS 


6 Leadership. 


6c. 


6d. 


D 


CRITERIA 


Pupils should gain increased skill 
Y in discharging leadership respon- 

sibilities; contributing ideas, skill, 

service, time and energy. 


Teachers should define and clar- 
ify with pupils the concept of 
leadership which suggests that 
leaders are not born; that leader- 
ship qualities can be developed; 
that leadership resides in the con- 
tribution of ideas, skills and abil- 
ities in particular situations, and 
that the personal source varies 
with the situation. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR ACTION 


eee nea 


6c, Discussion by pupils and teacher of such factors in effective leadership as: 
qualifications for specific lełdership jobs; assumption of responsibility for 
tasks which have been accepted; the responsibility of the leader to relate 
himself to others in such a way as to insure cooperative action; recognition 
by the leader of the rights and responsibilities of all members of the group. 
(Some analysis, verbalization, and generalization regarding leadership roles 
may be useful in increasing the insights of pupils regarding leadership skills.) 
Discussion with pupils on such points as: the responsibility of the individual 
to contribute ideas, skills, service, time, and energy to the group and to the 
school; the responsibility of the individual to work cooperatively with leaders; 
the responsibility of each individual to assume leadership as his help is 
needed. 
Opportunities for pupils to evgluate leadership activities. This might include 
such questions as: What did the leader do? Was it effective? How could 
it be improved? How did he get along with others? 

6d. Interpretation and analysis by the teacher and pupils of many concrete illus- 
trations to show that leadership is not an innate quality; that skill and com- 
petence can be developed; that leadership resides in the contribution of 
ideas, skills, and abilities in particular situations and that the personal 


source varies with the situation. 
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own behavior in the halls and lunchroom. After the pupils left 
the meeting, teachers evaluated the demonstration, comment- 
ing on the pupils’ skill in problem solving, on their under- 
standing of the need to interact and to cooperate with the stu- 
dent council and other service organizations, and on the quality 
of the human relationships exhibited. 

It was the propitious moment to distribute to the teachers the 
section of the “Framework” dealing with the involvement and 
interaction in the problems of the school. Teachers then met in 
small random groups and sought to check and reach agreement 
on the items under Suggested Action Proposals which they be- 
lieved held highest priority for meeting the needs of their 
children. 

During the third year, this kind®of activity was pursued in 
two of the schools. It should not be assumed that agreements 
and involvement came easily. It was at the close of a meeting 
in which a school staff had been discussing Skills that an exas- 
perated and weary teacher remarked to a Study Staff member 
that he had great reservations about attempts to develop leader- 
ship skills. “Leadership is something you are born with,” he 
stated. “It’s in the genes.” 

In one of the participating schools, very little use was made 
of the “Framework.” Teachers from this school who had at- 
tended the inter-school work-group conferences were unable to 
report to their co-workers: time was not available in faculty 
meetings. There were relatively few changes, on a school-wide 
basis, in the homeroom-conference period. 


THE COSTS OF TOTAL SCHOOL INVOLVEMENT 


No school should attempt to gain total faculty involvement 
in improving its homeroom-conference period without a clear 
understanding of the amount of time and energy consumed in 
such a venture. It appears fair to say that no great change will 
come on a total school basis by the issuance of a bulletin when 
basic values and beliefs are involved. A few teachers will accept 
and try procedures suggested, but until the majority of the 
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school staff are really committed to the underlying values and 
beliefs, widespread improvement will not occur. 

In their attempts to involve all the faculty, work groups of 
teachers devoted hours to study. They met at dinner meetings 
and on Saturdays for planning. The quality of their participa- 
tion was exceedingly high. „Administrators worked shoulder to 
shoulder with teachers in work groups. The entire faculty 
stayed late on many afternoons for meetings. The records of 
one of the Study Staff members for one year in one school men- 
tioned that the homeroom-conference period (1) was discussed 
informally by the Staff member with individual school person- 
nel fourteen times; (2) was mentioned as one of several items of 
interest at three meetings of, the central school planning com- 
mittee; (3) was brought up briefly as one item of interest at 
three faculty meetings; (4) was the major topic under considera- 
tion at four faculty meetings of approximately eighty minutes 
each; (5) was intensively studied by four faculty representatives 
participating in the two-day inter-school conference for approxi- 
mately 600 minutes; (6) was the major consideration of two 
resource persons, the visiting teacher and a representative from 
the Psychological Clinic, who talked on the broader aspects of 
guidance at two general faculty meetings totaling approximately 
eighty minutes. From the records it appears, then, that the 
total faculty spent approximately eight hours in the one year 
discussing ideas related to the effectiveness of the conference 
period. Some such process seems to be included as a part of the 


price paid for what is known as total faculty involvement. 


EVALUATING RESULTS 

School staffs who had worked most intensively in improving 
the effectiveness of the homeroom-conference period were in- 
terested in evaluating their efforts. Near the close of the third 
year, a questionnaire based on the items included in the “Frame- 
work” was prepared by Staff members for use in the schools. 
Data collected were tabulated, summarized, and returned to the 


schools for final interpretation. 
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A general summary of data collected from two schools on 
each of the aspects included in the “Framework” indicates the 
nature of the changes that occurred. 


Individual Guidance 


Large numbers of teachers gathzred background information 
about the pupils in their homeroom conference groups through 
such devices as problem check lists, interest inventories, socio- 
metrics, and autobiographies. In one school, 61 per cent indi- 
cated that they had used one such technique and 32 per cent 
reported the use of three or more. 

There was general agreement by teachers, 84 per cent in one 
school, that the time expended in the gathering of such infor- 
mation was worth the effort. Teachers indicated that the in- 
formation was useful in understanding children, in gaining 
insights into their problems, in determining underlying causes of 
behavior, and in helping the teacher to counsel pupils more 
adequately. 

While few data were gathered on the quality of teacher-pupil 
relationships, there was evidence that at least one pupil in four 
felt free to approach the homeroom-conference teacher with 
personal problems. 


Group Guidance 


Seventy-eight per cent of the homeroom conference teachers 
in one school reported that they encouraged group-initiated 
activities such as dances, Sports events, parties, programs, and 
trips. Two out of every three teachers reported that they be- 
lieved that such pupil-initiated activities contributed to the 
building of group loyalty and to a feeling of “belongingness” 
on the part of individuals to the group. About a third of the 
teachers had used sociometric techniques for studying the struc- 
ture of their group. 

A wide variety of techniques were used to orient new pupils 
to the school, particularly in the junior high school, where 
large groups enter to remain for a period of one, two, or three 
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years. Among the techniques most frequently listed were ex- 
cursions about the school, talks by counselors, and the use of 
orientation lessons familiarizing pupils with school practices and 
special services. 

In one school there was considerable change in the kinds of 
group activities carried on in the homeroom-conference period. 
Data gathered early in the Study indicated that time had been 
used, for the most part, for checking attendance, reading notices, 
and other routine activities. Later, 93 per cent of the teachers 
reported that their groups participated in planning activities, 
in the discussion of group behavior, and in the development of 
creeds and codes, thus providing opportunity for them to build 
common expectations of behavior and to help to solve group 
problems. tf 


Interaction and Involvement in the Problems of the School 


Teachers reported a high degree (go per cent in one school) 
of interaction between homeroom-conference groups, the stu- 
dent council, and other service organizations. Data indicated 
that there was discussion of problems of school-wide concern, 
wide pupil participation in sports and social activities, in com- 
munity drives and campaigns, in the care of the school build- 
ing, and in the planning of the activities for the homeroom- 
conference period itself. Through such participation and plan- 
ning by pupil groups, the homeroom-conference period seemed 
to offer unique opportunity for the pooling of intelligence in 
the solution of the immediate problems relating to the life in 
the school. 


Interaction with the Community 


From the data gathered it appears that there had been much less 
tempts were made through the homeroom-conference period to 
foster interaction between the school and the community. 
Groups generally participated in community enterprises and 
drives and gave time for the discussion of immediate commun- 
ity problems. 
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Meetings of teachers with parents of their homeroom pupils 
appear to be limited. Few home visits were reported. In one 
school, for example, 41 per cent of the conference teachers re- 
ported fewer than five contacts with the parents of their confer- 
ence group. In general, neither parents nor resource people 
from the community were brought into the school by confer- 
ence groups. 


Skills 


From the data gathered it appears that there had been much less 
emphasis on the acquisition of skills than on other aspects of 
the homeroom-conference program. In one of the schools, one- 
third of the homeroom teachers reported that no effort had 
been made in their group to improve skill in reporting; one- 
third had not given instruction on the procedural steps of prob- 
lem solving, although they reported that their groups had dis- 
cussed problems; two-thirds of the teachers reported that their 
groups had discussed the required qualifications of their stu- 
dent leaders, but only one-third reported any evaluation of 
how well their leaders had performed. Some form of parlia- 
mentary procedure was used in all homerooms in the conduct 
of the period, 

It can be assumed that one of the reasons that more emphasis 
had not been given to the acquisition of skills was lack of time. 
Considering all the data, it becomes evident that teachers and 
pupils have been engaged in other important activities. 


CONTINUED ACTION IN THE SCHOOLS 


A more detailed summary and interpretation of the data 
given in the preceding paragraphs was returned to the schools 
at the beginning of the fourth year. This was used by the 
schools to measure progress, to spot weaknesses, to determine 
next steps, to re-plan. 

This completed a cycle of activities that may be identified as 
action research. During a three-year period, groups of teachers 
had engaged in attempts to improve the homeroom-conference 
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period. They had stated goals, planned action, formulated eval- 
uative criteria, explored and evaluated the means in terms of 
the objectives. The process was extremely productive. The 
pragmatic test of its effectiveness is judged by the fact that 
three of the schools have continued their efforts to improve their 
homeroom-conference period. 


CONCLUSIONS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


From the experiences of school and Study staffs in their efforts 
to improve the homeroom-conference period, and from the mass 
of data and evidence collected by the schools, the following con- 
clusions and generalizations are drawn: 

1. The homeroom-conferepice period is a strategic point for 
initial attack in a total school approach to the improvement of 
education for citizenship. 

2. The consideration and extension of practices and proced- 
ures in the homeroom-conference period tend to promote and 
improve the guidance role of the teacher. 

3. Schools concerned with the problems of the behavior and 
adjustment of pupils will find that improvement is likely to 
occur when the homeroom-conference teacher attempts to create 
an environment, a situation where pupils feel that they belong 
and are accepted; where they can contribute in identifying and 
solving group and school problems; where they can share in 
planning for the group and school; where they can discuss and 
evaluate both school and out-of-school experiences; and where 
deep and rewarding relationships are fostered. 

4. As teachers are committed to the idea that guidance is 
synonymous with good teaching, the guidance procedures used 
in the homeroom-conference period tend to spread to class- 
rooms and to other school activities. The additive concept of 
guidance, namely, school as usual plus a separate period for 
guidance, rejects the values inherent in the broader concept of 
guidance which includes all the activities of the teacher designed 
to aid children in developing the understanding of and adjust- 
ment to various people and to a variety of situations. 
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g. The inclusion of a homeroom-conference period in the 
school schedule does not guarantee improvement in the school’s 
guidance program. The important consideration is what is 
done and how it is done. 

6. There is a positive relationship between the skills pos- 
sessed by the individual and his ability to relate himself to 
other individuals and groups. The acquisition, hence, of such 
skills as problem solving and planning must be included as 
important aspects of a guidance program. 

4. The homeroom-conference period cannot be expected to 
carry the entire guidance load in improving the citizenship of 
boys and girls. The entire curriculum should furnish the same 
kind of experiences for children, the kind of environment that 
tends to prevent problems of deviaté behavior. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Guidance—Curriculum and Organizational 
Approaches 


Max TEACHERS in the participating schools, as a result of 
individual and group study of the attitudes and behavior of 
young people with the attendant implications for effective cit- 
izenship, came to accept two basic ideas: that the school must 
take into account all the experiences children have under the 
guidance of the school; and that the concept of guidance—that 
the school should provide an environment, physical and psy- 
chological, which encourages the development of the well-ad- 
justed individual—carries the notion that every teacher is a 
guidance person. 

Pursuing these ideas to their logical conclusions forced the 
Study schools to examine the experiences children had in their 
day-to-day living in the school. Did the school respect the dig- 
nity and worth of each individual? Did it foster and encourage 
good human relationships? Was the homeroom-conference per- 
iod, designated as it was as a counseling period, sufficient to 
carry the guidance load? Was the school so organized that it 
was possible for children to have deep and close relationships 
with their teachers and with other pupils? Did the compart- 
mentalization of the school day and the scheduling of large num- 
bers of different pupils to each teacher make it difficult for 
teachers to know and understand their pupils well enough to 
have rewarding relationships with them? Were the prescribed 
courses of study, with emphasis on logically organized areas of 
subject-matter, flexible enough to insure boys and girls a share 
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in goal-setting, in planning, in participation, and in evalua- 
tion? Did the total situation contribute to effective counseling 
and guidance? 

School and Study Staff members, in analyzing particular 
school situations, came to the conclusion that some phases of 
the organization and curriculum militated against the effective 
guidance of young people. They proposed, therefore, to set up 
several experimental projects involving changes both in organi- 
zation and curriculum. 

Their plans focused on two major objectives: to schedule a 
number of classes so that teachers could stay with their pupils 
for longer intervals of time, on the assumption that this was 
the first step in providing more rewarding experiences for both 
children and teachers; and to attempt curriculum changes de- 
signed to meet more adequately the needs of the individual and 
the group. 

It might appear that the attainment of the first objective 
would be relatively simple. But not so. In large, department- 
alized schools the schedule is complex, and re-arranging a sched- 
ule for even a few classes was difficult. In projects involving 
widespread reorganization, groups of teachers worked weeks 
with the administrators in detailing necessary revisions. 

Making curriculum changes was even more difficult. As in- 
terested teachers, administrators, and Study Staff members re- 
viewed research findings, they became increasingly aware that 
a school that is devoting itself to the problems of the guidance 
and adjustment of its children must take into account the 
methods of instruction, the courses of study, and the materials 
of instruction. It was soon obvious that the conventional prac- 
tices in the schools did not square with educational theories 
fairly well bolstered by research and by practical school ex- 
perience. For instance, although schools accept the theory that 
individual differences in ability to learn are not merely dif- 
ferences of rate of learning, individual variations are much 
more complex than most teachers realize. These include the 
differences in ability to learn various skills, to learn in various 
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situations and from various materials, and to learn from various 
teaching methods. Each individual has his own growth pat- 
terns in the psychological areas as he has in the physical. 

These differences become more complex when the socio- 
logical and anthropological findings are considered. The child’s 
family group, class stats, peer group, and community accul- 
turation cause variations in aspirations, which affect the drive 
or motivation to learn and to do certain things. 

The most persistently worked problem in educational re- 
search — the transfer of training — seems to yield one major 
generalization: There is no simple list of subjects or experiences 
which prepares the child for life by training the mind as 
“though it were a muscle,” While there are many special reser- 
vations that must be considered in applying this generalization, 
it does challenge many conventional teaching and guidance 
practices. One special application is particularly disturbing; 
namely, that if learning is to be useful, there should be many 
likenesses between the situations in which the learning is ac- 
quired and those in which it is to be used. Research findings 
about interest and learning show a definite relationship be- 
tween the two. While this merely supports empirical evidence 
which many teachers have embraced for years, it suggests, when 
taken seriously, that optimism about some kinds of teaching is 
not warranted. 

These considerations led to an examination of the values in 
subject-matter courses that had previously been rather taken 
for granted. ‘There was a realization that the classroom mass- 
management schemes and the rather stereotyped teaching 
methods might not be the best methods after all. Faith in 
the ability to teach pupils, whether they had any interest in 
the matter or not, was shaken. It was evident that the teacher 
must study the individuals making up his classes before making 
decisions about the methods or approaches to be used. It ap- 
peared that the relationship between teacher and learner is 
of paramount importance. Finally, it was clear that the re- 
lationships between pupils is of vital importance and that there 
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must be experiences and skills to improve those relationships 
if progress is to be made toward the goal of a democratic society. 

As work-groups of teachers pondered these matters, several 
specific projects to improve guidance were initiated. Working 
with the Study Staff, teachers thought through their beliefs and 
values and planned action programs. Sęveral assumptions were 
proposed and agreed upon as a basis for specific plans of action. 
They are as follows: 

1. There is a direct relationship between individual and 
group behavior and the closeness of personal contacts which 
pupils have with their teachers. A sympathetic and rewarding 
relationship with a few teachers is to be preferred to an 
ephemeral relationship with many teachers. 

2. The behavior of pupils will be better understood, the 
adjustment of pupils to the group and school will improve, 
and the learning situation will be geared to meet the needs 
of children more effectively if teachers know the child’s back- 
ground and understand his problems, motivations, and interests. 

3. Adjustment of atypical pupils will improve when a few 
teachers study cooperatively the problems of such pupils and 
plan a unified and consistent approach to them, 

4. When fewer teachers direct and guide most of the learn- 
ing activities of young people, it is easier to unify these ex- 
periences than when many teachers are involved. 

5. The acceptance of the guidance role by all teachers will 
result in increased awareness of the relationship of guidance 
to the total learning experiences of children. 

Among the several curriculum projects undertaken in the 
cooperating schools, the following will be described: a study 
of a class by the teachers who taught the group for one or more 
subjects; a plan by which a junior high school teacher assumed 
major responsibility for one class; a design by which three 
teachers taught the same groups of children for a three-year 
period (the Three-Year Plan); the Block Plan; a project in 
which a group of first-grade teachers worked cooperatively to 
improve citizenship education at the lower elementary school 
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level; and a project toward changing the schedule of an ele- 
mentary school. 


STUDY OF A CLASS BY THE TEACHERS WHO 
TAUGHT THE GROUP 


Teachers frequently estate that classes, like individuals, have 
very definite personalities. In every school there are some 
classes which are difficult. The difficult class may be made 
up of individuals widely differing in interests, aptitudes, or 
abilities. Members of the group may be individualistic and 
competitive, with little evidence of feelings of “groupness.” 
Some class groups are constantly in conflict, both in and out 
of class, with prevailing, school patterns. 

Teachers may react in one of several ways when confronted 
with an intractable class. They may ignore the problem and 
claim that it does not exist. They may suffer with it and hope 
that with the semester reorganization they will be relieved 
from having to teach the group. They may attempt to assign 
blame by pointing out that children should not be lazy and 
lacking in responsibility, or that parents have failed in their 
dutiés as parents, or that the principal does not maintain ef- 
fective discipline. They may ‘suggest that the teacher who 
worked previously with the class did not properly prepare 
pupils, or that the homeroom teacher pampers the group. 
Movies, comic books, world conditions, broken homes — in fact, 
almost anything — may be suggested as the cause of the disturb- 
ing behavior of the difficult class. 

The teacher who is almost exclusively responsible for the 
total instruction of a class may be faced with problems, but 
when a homeroom teacher and from six to eight other teachers 
are involved, the situation becomes even more complex. It 
becomes almost hopeless when the several teachers hold quite 
different philosophies of classroom management. When there 
is no opportunity for the teachers involved to get together, to 
plan cooperatively for the class, to arrive at a minimum uni- 
formity of expectations for the group, to explore theories re- 
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garding causations, and to determine methods of applying 
therapy, the difficulty tends to increase greatly. 

The schools participating in the Study, like all other schools, 
could identify certain classes that appeared to be inadequately 
adjusted. Several such classes in different schools were selected 
for special study. A description of one of these classes gives some 
indication’ of the difficulties involved in such cooperative en- 
deavors and of the lapse of time before changes occurred, either 
in thinking or in action. 


INITIAL ACTIVITIES 


The faculty in one elementary school, located in a middle- 
class community, selected a troublesome fourth-grade class for 
special study. Seven teachers — homeroom, literature, music, 
nature study, library, auditorium, and gymnasium — met with 
the class at some time during the week. These teachers were 
agreed that something needed to be done about the group, and 
discussion and planning meetings were scheduled. 

During the first meeting the teachers gave their reactions 
regarding the class, of which the following are typical: “low 
intelligence ratings,” “below standards in academic achieve- 
ment,” “lack of a cooperative class spirit,” and “frequently in 
difficulty in the halls, on the playground, and in other out-of- 
class situations.” The teachers were agreed that the major prob- 
lem was the attitudes and behavior of the group. Two specific 
action proposals were made: 1) Teachers would identify the 
most troublesome pupils in the group, and each teacher would 
assume specific responsibility for working with one or two 
of them. 2) Since the class had not participated to any extent 
as a group in school activities, the music, auditorium, and gym- 
nasium teachers agreed to help the group plan and present a 
Christmas play. At the end of the first meeting, then, teachers 
were ready to go into action. 

On the day following, the Study coordinator examined school 
records in an attempt to gain more definite information about 
the class. They showed that only three pupils had low learn- 
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ing aptitudes. A fourth of the pupils, however, had received 
unsatisfactory marks in from one to five subject-matter areas 
in the first report-card marking of the year. Fifteen per cent 
of the members of the class were retarded one semester or 
more, due to previous failures. More than a fourth of the 
pupils were listed on the report cards as unsatisfactory in 
Citizenship Traits. From the records there appeared to be 
considerable correlation between Citizenship Traits and aca- 
demic achievement. This information was presented to the 
teachers. 

Teachers were convinced that their decision to work with 
the discipline cases would eventually solve most of the prob- 
lems. Get-togethers were arranged each week. Ideas were ex- 
changed. Techniques for individual guidance were suggested. 
Some information was gathered from pupils by one of the 
teachers who administered the Wishing Well and reported her 
finding to other teachers. 

Near the close of the first semester the Study coordinator 
asked the teachers to discuss the values of the process under 
way and to decide whether or not they wished to continue their 
meetings. The teachers believed that there had been improve- 
ment in the attitudes and behavior of pupils over the semester, 
and almost every individual in the group expressed a desire 
to continue to work with the same class during the second 
semester. All information thus far gathered about the fourth- 
grade class and the individuals in it was organized for use 
during the new semester. Individual pupil record files were 
set up. Anecdotal records gathered by one of the teachers were ` 
included in the collection. 


SUBSEQUENT ACTIVITIES 

At the initial planning session for the second semester, it 
was agreed that decisions for action should be made in terms 
of the needs, abilities, and interests of the class. Excerpts from 
the minutes of this meeting indicate the nature of the generaliza- 


tions made. 
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These children are now living and will, no doubt, con- 
tinue to live in families. They live in a community. They 
attend churches and belong to social groups. Most of the 
children have allowances. Now, and throughout their 
lives, they will be concerned with the use of money. Many 
of them will no doubt eventually work in stores, in fac- 
tories, in shops, in bakeries, and*in offices. Many of them 
may not attain high standards of academic achievement. 
They will, however, be citizens — citizens such as make up 
the rank and file of community life; citizens who will in- 
fluence public opinion, who will vote, and take their places 
in the everyday activities of community living. 

Courses of study will have to become guides, means to 
ends, and not ends in and of,themselves. The abilities 
and needs of particular pupils will determine subject- 
matter to be covered. Class schedules will need to become 
more flexible. More time may be needed for discussion, 
planning, and other class activities. —To make educational 
experiences more meaningful, a closer relationship will 
perhaps need to be made between the various subject- 
matter areas. Out-of-class experiences will also need to 
be taken into account if the quality of living is to be im- 
proved for the fourth grade. 


TEACHER REACTIONS 


Teachers reported progress at informal meetings over their 
lunch trays. They spent considerable time in describing specific 
undertakings, such as the making of valentines, which pro- 
vided opportunity for the functional use of writing, spelling, 
English, and art. They outlined plans for the room library. 
They obtained supplementary books. They surveyed the pos- 
sibilities of giving pupils opportunities for direct experience. 
The first such experience was a trip to the school powerhouse. 
Later the pupils participated in planning a tea and in pre- 
senting a play for their mothers. 

Sociometric data and the free writing in which pupils indi- 
cated their wishes provoked considerable teacher discussion. 
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Why should Marion “wish to run away from home and live 
by herself with a hundred cats”? Why did Barbara have many 
less “wishes” at the end of the semester than at the beginning? 
In discussing Barbara, one of the teachers pointed out that she 
seemed to be so much happier since her father had returned 
home after an extended absence. 

These discussions seemed to serve several purposes. From 
each other the teachers gained information and insight which 
increased their understanding of the pupils. At the same time, 
in examining and clarifying their values, in thinking through 
their objectives, and in planning procedures and techniques 
for the one group of children, the teachers were undoubtedly 
gaining insights that were useful in other teaching situations. 

Changes do not seem to occur, however, until teachers have 
sensed some frustration, some dissatisfaction with existing pat- 
terns, until they feel a problem, and have some assurance that 
improvement can be made. Comments made by one of the 
participating teachers on two different occasions serve to illus- 
trate some of the concern felt: 


I am quite discouraged. The whole problem appears to 
be a much bigger one than I had thought it to be. Cor- 
recting the behavior of the fourth-grade class will not solve 
the problem. Teachers in all schools need to look more 
carefully at the reasons why children become poorly ad- 
justed. The school and its present organization may be 
contributing to the problem. Perhaps some entirely new 
approaches need to be made in education. 


In March of the second semester the seven teachers and the 
administrator who had participated in the discussions jotted 
down their reactions regarding the change in the attitudes of 
the pupils. Their comments follow: 


Members of the group can now work without fussing 
and fighting. They have a much more mature attitude. 
They seem to appreciate what is done for them — some- 
thing which was not apparent before. 
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Members of the class seem to take more responsibility 
in class work — get along better — pool their ideas, too. 

The class now has a cooperative spirit — has gained in 
the ability to take responsibility — is more friendly. 

The class has a higher standard of work. A feeling of 
belonging has developed. The class, as a result, is a happier 
group. ® 


The contrast between these reactions and those the teachers 
had concerning the class in their initial meeting seems signifi- 
cant. Comments of “low intelligence,” “poor marks on report 
cards,” “misbehavior in the halls,” “unwilling to cooperate” 
are replaced by such as “take more responsibility,” “pool their 
ideas,” “work better with each other,” “have a feeling of pride.” 

These comments probably reveal more about the teachers 
in the situation than about the pupils. Values held highly or 
cherished at one time appear to have been replaced or changed. 
Initially, comments were directed toward such factors as report- 
card marks and overt behavior. No one had mentioned whether 
or not the pupils “smiled” or “had a sparkle in their eyes,” 
or whether they “pooled their ideas” or “used initiative” or 
“assumed responsibility.” 


» u 


STRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 


In looking back at the project, one of the first cooperative 
efforts to be undertaken in the school, many shortcomings be- 
come evident. Meeting times were irregular and all too short. 
Because of other duties, it was not possible for all the teachers 
to be present at all the meetings. Because of pressures, either 
real or imagined, outside the school in the larger school sys- 
tem, teachers were not too secure in departing from long estab- 
lished patterns. The group was action-minded and took little 
time to plan an action, in deciding why it was needed, or in 
projecting possible consequences. There was little or no in- 
terest in examining available data regarding the class, in study- 
ing the structure of the group or the inter-relationships which 
existed. 
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The important value of the undertaking was the initiation 
of a new way of working. For the first time it was assumed 
1) that teachers have problems, 2) that they can define these 
problems, 3) that they can, by sharing their intelligence, pro- 
pose possible solutions, and 4) that these solutions can be tested 
in action. The teachers, the administrators, and the Study 
Staff, working together on this problem, were able to think 
through some of their values and beliefs, gain insights, and 
experience personal satisfaction in planning and acting together 
so that the school might become a happier place for a growing, 
developing fourth-grade group of boys and girls. 


A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER ASSUMES MAJOR 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR ONE CLASS 


Speculation about, and observation of, the organization and 
functioning of the junior high school in relation to the attitudes 
and behavior of pupils led several teachers in Landmere School 
to attempt to test the following hypothesis: The general 
achievement of a group of junior high school pupils will im- 
prove, the individual relationships within the group will be- 
come more satisfactory, the number of disciplinary cases handled 
by the school will decrease, the so-called ‘‘citizenship record” 
of the group will improve, and their interest in school will 
increase when pupils have one teacher for all the conventional 
academic subjects during each day. 

Miss X, a social studies teacher, was in substantial agreement 
with the ideas described at the beginning of this chapter and 
was eager to test the hypothesis. The administrative clearance 
was given for her to teach one group the regular academic sub- 
jects — social studies, English, and mathematics — and to be- 
come their homeroom teacher. She would keep this schedule 
for an entire year and would have the class for approximately 
55 per cent of the school day. A complete change of schedule 
was usually made each semester in Landmere School and the 
pupils were with each teacher not more than go per cent of 


the school day. 
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THE NATURE OF THE GROUP 


The class chosen for the experiment was entering the ninth 
grade. For the previous two years they had had a record of 
poor academic achievement and poor adjustment and behavior. 
Like other children in the school, they came from homes rep- 
resenting low socio-economic cultural patterns. The conven- 
tional motivations and approaches to subject-matter had been 
unproductive in their academic achievement or social growth. 
The boys’ counselor stated that during the previous year a 
large number of them spent considerable time in his office 
on problems relating to their behavior in the classroom, Class- 
room teachers had found the group extremely difficult. 

Achievement tests given as the pypject began revealed con- 
siderable retardation in basic skills. The total score on the 
Iowa Every Pupil ... Test A: Silent Reading . . . showed a 
retardation of two and one-half years, or five semesters, ac- 
cording to Iowa Every Pupil norms.1 The group median on 
the Iowa Every Pupil . . . Test B: Work-Study Skills was 
equivalent to 5.7 grade placement — retardation of 3.3 
years? Sixty-three per cent of the pupils were D or E in learn- 
ing aptitude based on the Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude 
administered by the Detroit Public Schools’ Psychological 
Clinic.3 
~ Moreover, it was apparent that pupils had not made friends 
within the group in their two years of association, although 
there was high solidarity in defending any member against 
outside authority. For the most part, the pupils were exceed- 
ingly defensive. They objected strenuously to the use of socio- 
metric questions and seemed to believe that they would get 
into trouble with someone if they committed themselves in 
writing. In their answers to these questions they made few 

JH. F. Spitzer and others, Iowa Every Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, Test A: 
Silent Reading Comprehension (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943). 

*H. F. Spitzer and others, Iowa Every Pupil Tests of Basic Skills, Test B: 

Work-Study Skills (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1943). 


“Harry J. Baker, Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude (Bloomington: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1935). 
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choices of “close friends” within the group. Although the class 
was made up of about the same number of Negro as of white 
pupils, there were only two choices for someone to “help catch 
up on schoolwork” which crossed color lines, and only one 
choice across color lines when they were asked to “choose some- 
one to play on an athletic team.” However, it is doubtful if 
the group-questionnaire method was reliable or valid in getting 
the real friendship structure of the group. 

In a school questionnaire given at the beginning of the 
project, the pupils accepted the opportunity to gripe rather 
vigorously about the school. From this and from other kinds 
of information about individuals secured by Miss X, it was 
apparent that the need of these pupils for guidance was acute. 


THE ACTION PROGRAM 


Miss X worked for the following goals: increasing school in- 
terest, encouraging democratic values and attitudes, and improv- 
ing general academic achievement. 

Because Miss X now met fewer pupils daily, she was able 
to work closely with individuals. In individual conferences 
she attempted to encourage each student to clarify his own 
behavior in different situations about the school. She visited 
pupils in their homes. She tried to give help on their per- 
sonal concerns when they had gained enough confidence in 
her to bring them to her. She consulted with other teachers 
about individuals who were having difficulty in other classroom 
situations besides her own. In a very real way, Miss X gave 
approval and affection to individuals who, in their entire lives, 
had received little of either. ; ; i 

In looking at the initial data concerning academic achieve- 
ment of the pupils, it was evident that many of them had had 
a long record of failure. Because the pupils spent the entire 
morning with Miss X, it was possible to plan a flexible and 
functional program of work. Considerable teacher-pupil plan- 
ning was done and pupils worked on such units as Home and 
Family Living, Personal Problems, Job and Career Problems. 
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Considerable effort was made to improve reading, spelling, 
vocabulary, and work-study skills. Throughout this program 
Miss X gave a great deal of attention to individuals, seeking 
through close identification with them to give them motivation 
for trying to improve their conduct as well as their achieve- 
ment. PS 

Methods of improving group relationships were tried. Pupils 
worked together on group projects. They planned together, 
choosing for specific jobs classmates whose special abilities made 
it possible for them to make a contribution to the group. 

Miss X encouraged and stimulated group participation in 
school activities—school parties and assemblies, intramural 
sports, and the student council. Time was set aside each day 
for discussion of the group’s attitude and behavior in classes 
outside of the homeroom. There was an attempt to make in- 
dividuals feel a sense of responsibility to the group, and often 
the entire class evaluated how well each individual accepted 
responsibility. 

Hand in hand with these activities, the effort was made to 
encourage interest and loyalty to the school. Miss X, therefore, 
took a very active interest in any school activities in which the 
class participated—swimming meets, class elections, winning of 
awards and certificates, and the like. She used the technique 
of getting other teachers in the school to give the class con- 
siderable recognition for any accomplishment, no matter how 
slight. She made it possible for them to display their work in 
halls, classrooms, and library. Gradually, she built a feeling of 
considerable pride in individual accomplishment as it reflected 
honor on the entire class. Praise was used whenever and wher- 
ever it was possible. 

To emphasize acceptable attitudes and values, Miss X worked 
rather directly through discussion, through the reading of biog- 
raphy, and through the consideration of characters in books of 
fiction. Pupils listed and discussed the qualities needed in good 
family relationships and in job relationships. Out of this kind 
of discussion came the decision for the group to organize the 
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election campaign for class officers. Because of their enormous 
enthusiasm and interest, one of their members, a Negro girl, 
became the class president with the help of a white girl cam- 
paign manager. 


RESULTS 

Very gradually change fn attitudes and behavior became ap- 
parent. The pupils gained some confidence and self-respect. 
As a group, they became leaders in the school in a variety of 
school activities. In a series of interviews recorded by Staff 
members concerning any changes in the group, the counselors, 
the assistant principal, and other classroom teachers made spe- 
cific comments as follows: 

Last year this group®was the very worst in the school. I 
can say now that they are one of the very best. 

The group as a whole has improved one hundred per 
cent. 

They are pulling together as a group. They seem to have 
that sense of wanting to pull together. 

There is esprit de corps. The group spirit is better. 
When the situation gets out of hand, they quiet each other 
down and tend to organize the situation themselves. 

Two classroom teachers commented that the group as a whole 
«were better” but that certain “individuals were worse.” 

A brief review of test data at the close of the year showed 
the following results: Retarded 3.3 grades at the beginning of 
the year in work-study skills as tested by Iowa Test B, they made 
one full grade advancement in the year. The median score in 
September, 1947, showed grade placement of 5.7; in May, 1948, 
6.7. 
p reading comprehension and vocabulary as tested by the 
towa Every Pupil Test A: Silent Reading ..., their grade 
placement in September, 1947, was 7-15 1 May, 1948, 8.3. In 
other words, they were retarded two grades on the average 
when the project started and made an advance of 1.2 in grade 
placement during the year. Thus, their progress was at least 


accelerated. 
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A rather significant change was noted in learning aptitude 
based on the Detroit Tests of Learning Aptitude. When the 
project started, 63 per cent of the students were listed as D and 
E in learning aptitude, E indicating a conventional I. Q. of lower 
than 85. At the close of the project 32 per cent were D and E 
in learning aptitude. It is probable that the significant changes 
in letter-rating of the group could be attributed to such factors 
as increased interest and willingness to cooperate in complet- 
ing the pencil-and-paper exercises on which the learning apti- 
tude ratings are computed, and general change in attitude to- 
ward the group and the teacher. 

Other evidence of their interest in, and liking for, the school 
were gathered. In response to the question, “Do you like 
school?” 63 per cent had either answered “No,” or made no 
reply to the question in February, 1947, when the project began. 
At the end of the project, January, 1948, only 26 per cent made 
the same response. 

The number of pupils sent to the counselors for emergency 
discipline problems dropped during the year. While members 
of the class received twenty-eight Emergency Discipline Slips 
per semester during the year of the experimental program, they 
had received fifty-six slips per semester before the project began. 

The school had initiated a school-wide plan of “progress re- 
ports in citizenship.” During the entire second semester, this 
group had the highest score of any homeroom in the school. 
This was not true during the first weeks of the fall semester. 

In general, therefore, it appears from the data gathered by 
questionnaires, tests, and interviews that the citizenship record 
of the group improved; the number of disciplinary cases de- 
creased; relationships improved between group members; and 
their interest in, and loyalty to, the school increased. There 
were, moreover, slight gains in academic achievement. 

It would appear that these changes occurred in large measure 
because a teacher had the opportunity to build close and deep 
relationships with pupils and exploited to the full her oppor- 
tunities to teach the group. Because of the teacher’s interest 


g= 
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and enthusiasm for the plan, the schedule was so arranged that 
Miss X continued to assume major responsibility for one class 


group. 
THE THREE-YEAR PLAN 


In the autumn of September, 1946, approximately 240 chil- 
dren entered the 7B grade in one of the junior high schools 
participating in the Study. These children, for the most part, 
came from homes of limited socio-economic background. About 
50 per cent of them were Negro, and the remainder repre- , 
sented various ethnic groups. A large number of them had re- 
cently come from the South, and had spent little time in De- 
troit elementary schools. Jhe others had spent six to seven 
years in a number of elementary and parochial schools. ‘They 
were, however, unacquainted with each other and strange to the 
new school. They were a part of a community in which there 
existed rather serious racial and economic tensions. Many of 
them had already experienced considerable failure in school. 

They entered the new school with little understanding of the 
traditions and loyalties of the school and with greater freedom 
of action than they had had in the smaller elementary schools. 
They were grouped in six homerooms and, with few excep- 
tions, they would stay with the same homeroom group through- 
out each day, for the entire three years. Two or three sections 
met together in gym and auditorium, and in shop, sewing, and 
food classes. There was little opportunity to get to know other 
children in the school very well, and, under the departmental- 
ized schedule of the junior high school in Detroit, they would 
have little opportunity to get to know their teachers extremely 
well or for the teachers to know them well. Under the usual 
plan of scheduling classes, they would have approximately ten 


different teachers for academic and special subjects, who would 


keep a class for one semester only. 
A different plan, however, had been made for this particular 
group of 240 children. In March, 1946, as work-groups of 


teachers discussed the problems of the children in the school, 
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they had come to two very definite conclusions: that the system 
of homogeneous grouping according to intelligence or learn- 
ing aptitude is detrimental to the general learning situation in 
the school; and that the complete shifting of classes each sem- 
ester makes it impossible for teachers to stay with children 
long enough to develop the close and deep relationships so 
necessary for effective child development. 

The faculty voted to discontinue grouping according to learn- 
ing aptitude with the entering class in September, 1946. And 
they developed a plan to study what might occur when a few 
teachers assume responsibility for the careful guidance of a 
group over a longer period of time than one or two semesters. 
Three teachers volunteered to assume responsibility for teach- 
ing the academic subjects to the 240 children for a three year 
period. One teacher would teach all the mathematics classes, 
one all the English, and one all the social studies classes. Each 
of these three teachers would also have a 7B homeroom. ‘They 
became the key teachers in the plan. 

As the project began, a study group of teachers was organ- 
ized. This group was made up of the three key teachers and a 
number of other teachers who had the group either for home- 
room or for special classes. In their first meetings they con- 
sidered such questions as the following: How can a feeling of 
school loyalty be developed? Can children be helped to assume 
responsibility for the behavior of the entire group? How can 
they be made to feel that they belong to a group, can plan, can 
make choices? How well can teachers get to know them? How 
much background information should be collected? What about 
the atypical child—how much individual guidance does he need? 
How closely should teachers work with the parents? How much 
teacher-pupil planning of activities, both in class and out of 
class, is needed to build a feeling of group loyalty? 


INDIVIDUAL GUIDANCE 


At these group meetings many important action decisions 
had to be made. As a first step, it was decided that considerable 
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background information should be gathered on all the children, 
The following data were collected by one of the key teachers 
within the first two months; reading scores, arithmetic scores, 
learning aptitude, The Mooney Problem Check List and the 
California Test of Personality were given, friendship patterns 
of children were charted, and autobiographies were written, 
The key teachers asked all special classroom teachers to send 
them anecdotal records. They also asked that a duplicate slip 
be sent to them whenever a child was sent to the counselor for 
purposes of discipline. A separate file of these data was made 
for each of the children. 

Upon the completion of initial data gathering, the key teach- 
ers began to ask: How can ye use this information in helping 
these children with their ems and in giving the individual 
child wiser counseling and guidance? It was impossible to make 
a careful study of each of the children in the group. The teach- 
ers decided, therefore, to begin by examining carefully all the 
data collected on the most seriously unadjusted children, Teach- 
ers who had these groups for special classes—art, music, shop, 
and gymnasium—were asked to send to the key teachers a list 
of the children who appeared to be having greatest difficulty in 
adjusting to the new school situation. The key teachers made 
the same kind of list. From all these lists, twenty children were 
selected for more careful study. 

During the months of November and December, three evem 
ing meetings were held in which all teachers involved with the 
7B group gathered to study these data and to plan a course of 
action designed to give individual guidance to the seriously un 
adjusted pupils. ‘Teachers were shocked as they learned of the 
difficulties in the home situations of many of them, their record 
of failure throughout their school lives, the seriousness and the 
number of problems which they checked in the Mooney Prob- 


case of Jane. She was fourteen years old, had attended seven 
different schools, had lived in nine different boarding homes, 
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had failed to pass her grade four times. In the data gathered 
in her class for the group’s friendship pattern, she had chosen 
several children for her friends, but was chosen by no one. 
Looking at these records, teachers began to see that the reason 
for Jane’s record of impudence, fighting, and lack of attention 
might not be the result of innate perversity, but of a normal 
response to her physical and social environment. 

At these meetings specific suggestions were made as to tech- 
niques each teacher might use in dealing with individual cases. 
Some of these included such simple ideas as sending the child 
on errands where he might feel a little prestige, taking time to 
visit with the child a moment before and after class, congratulat- 
ing the child for any contribution. „made. Simple as these tech- 
niques are, teachers reported that they worked. 


TEACHER-PARENT INTERACTION 


On the assumption that there needed to be a very close work- 
ing relationship between parents and teachers, the key teach- 
ers set up a plan for parents meetings. There would be no 
formal speeches, no carefully prepared programs in the auditor- 
ium. Parents would be urged to come to the school to meet in 
small groups with teachers and to discuss together the problems 
of their children. 

At the first meeting, in September, parents were given an 
idea of the Three-Year Plan. They were told how the key 
teachers planned to give individual and group guidance to these 
children whom they would teach for a three-year period. The 
idea was suggested that the school and the home needed to work 
very closely together. Parents were urged, therefore, to identify 
some of the problems, as they saw them, which their children 
had in the school. Meetings were held once a month through- 
out the entire three years. Attendance ranged from forty to 
seventy-five parents. The small-group method of discussion was 
used and everyone felt free to talk. 

The teachers discussed the kinds of problems children re- 
ported in such instruments as the Problem Check List and 
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others. Parents were rather stunned by them. They were not 
the ones parents had identified as those common to teen-agers. 
During the year the report card was completely revised, and 
parents took part both in the initial revision and in making 
further suggestions to increase its usefulness. In the revised 
card, such generalized items as “cooperation” and ‘“responsi- 
bility” were removed, and items which could be understood by 
both parents and children were used—“brings his material to 
class,” “works well with others,” “gets to class on tirhé,” and , 
so on. 

When parents brought up problems on which they felt that 
they needed more help than they could give each other, re- 
source people were obtained. For example, a father, one even- 
ing, mentioned that he was Completely- disgusted with the way 
his daughter and her friends giggled about everything; that 
the daughter no longer wished to dress the way the mother 
suggested; that she wanted to be with girl friends all of the 
time and was no longer willing to go out with her parents. 
From comments made, it appeared that this parent’s role, as well 
as that of the parents in most of the homes, was strictly authori- 
tarian. He was confused by the attitude of his daughter, and 
the one remedy he knew for any overt behavior was whipping, 
spanking, or commanding. At the request of the group, the key 
teachers and the coordinator of the Study secured, for two suc- 
cessive meetings, a resource person who presented the charac- 
teristics of the normal adolescent and answered questions raised 
by both parents and teachers. 

One reason the key teachers had for undertaking this cooper- 
nture was to interpret the work of the school to the 
they realized that the school person- 
nel needed greater understanding of the culture of the com- 
munity, of the homes in which their pupils lived. They had 
agreed to the basic assumption that the adjustment of pupils 
to the home and to the school would improve when parents 
and teachers gained greater insights into the growth and devel- 
ent of children, when parents and teachers jointly dis- 


ative ve 
parents. At the same time, 


opm 
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cussed the problems of children and gained greater understand- 
ing of the causes of the behavior of children. During the three- 
year period, relationships between parents and teachers were 
close and rewarding. 


GROUP GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES 


D 

In the initial planning done by the three key teachers and 
the Study Staff, the decision was made to inaugurate group 
guidance activities. Questions of this nature were considered: 
1) How shall the group be oriented to the traditions and loyal- 
ties of the school? 2) How shall teacher-pupil planning of ac- 
tivities be geared to the interests of the group so that greater 
loyalty to the grade group and to the school will be fostered? 
3) How can teachers and pupils get to know each other better? 
4) How can teachers encourage deeper affectional understand- 
ing in the group? 

The problem of orienting these children to the new school 
was not particularly complicated. The homeroom teacher car- 
ried considerable responsibility for giving information about 
rooms, clubs, and the like. Assemblies were held in which 
older pupils talked about the school, and counselors and teach- 
ers spoke briefly on the opportunities offered. In the home- 
room, children were urged to bring up their problems and their 
gripes, to discuss these problems and, if they believed them to 
be of school-wide concern, to give them to the student council 
representative so that they might be considered in the student 
council. 

Several procedures were used to secure teacher-pupil planning 
of activities geared to the interests of the seventh-grade group. 
A grade council was set up for the explicit purpose of planning 
dances, parties, excursions, and assemblies for the grade. The 
key teachers were extremely active in all these extracurricular 
activities, believing that they could get to know children better 
under these conditions than in regular classroom situations. 

Another aspect of group activities was the teacher-pupil plan- 
ning of campaigns to improve attendance, to improve cafeteria 
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conduct, and to improve the homeroom group. The homeroom 
period was set aside very largely for this kind of planning. 


CLASSROOM PROCEDURES 


As time went on, it became more and more apparent to the 
key teachers that an emphasis on the guidance of children 
could not stop with the homeroom program. Success depended 
upon the experiences the children had throughout the day and 
in every classroom. They began, therefore, to look more closely 
at their own classroom practices and to examine the curriculum 
as it related to the needs of children. 

Many of the pupils were retarded in reading and arithmetic 
skills. Many had had records of considerable failure in the 
elementary schools and continued to have great difficulty in 
their classroom work. 

The teachers faced this problem from a new point of view. 
In an interview at the beginning of the third year of the pro- 
ject, one of the key teachers remarked: “When I am teaching 
now and see furrowed brows and signs of concern, it disturbs me 
to think they are not understanding what is being presented. It 
did not do so formerly. . . . Formerly, it didn’t . . . matter. I 
thought these children were just stupid. I was here to present 
this material and if they didn’t get it, it was their problem.” 

The teachers had agreed to study three important aspects of 
their classroom teaching: shared planning; materials of instruc- 
tion; and selection of learning experiences in relation to the 
needs of their particular children. They had to move very 
slowly. The pupils were limited in ability and lacking in any 
previous experience with democratic classroom procedures. 
With very careful supervision, they began to share with their 
teachers in making semester plans for their work in English and 
mathematics and in building unit plans in social studies. 

The teachers scrutinized the previously accepted materials of 
instruction. They had found that verbal and written concepts 
were extremely difficult for many of these children, and they 
sought to supplement the use of written symbols with other 
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materials of instruction; for example, films and auditory aids, 
and “going to see.” 

Although little change was made in curriculum content, there 
was an attempt to select learning experiences in relation to the 
needs of the children, Pupils were taken on trips and excur- 
sions where they saw at firsthand the post office, the court, in- 
dustrial plants, the Detroit Historical Museum, and the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. The pupils and teachers together planned 
many of these expeditions. 


EVALUATING THE THREE-YEAR PLAN 


During the second year of the undertaking, the key teachers, 
working with Study Staff members, developed a frame of refer- 
ence for evaluating the project. They believed that what they 
were attempting might have considerable significance for other 
junior high schools, particularly schools in low socio-economic 
areas, and they wanted to gather some fairly objective evidence. 
In a series of Saturday morning workshops, these teachers agreed 
upon certain assumptions and criteria which they wished to 
test. They listed the action program which they believed might 
test these assumptions and formulated questions which could be 
used to secure reactions from parents and from teachers in the 
school concerned with the program. This became an exceed- 
ingly productive process for the group of teachers involved. 
They reported that the participation in formulating such a 
framework and in gathering and examining data had given them 
insights into the teaching of children that they had never had 
before. we sh 

This fact was very evident to those who had an opportunity 
to watch the performance of these teachers. The principal of 
the school commented on the change that had come in their 
relationships with boys and girls, the enthusiasm and devotion 
with which they carried out new procedures, and the high mor- 
ale which they evidenced in giving unlimited hours to parents 
and pupils aside from the regular school day. Reactions of 
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these teachers, secured in group interviews, attest to change in 
attitudes and values, 


It is quite different when I walk down the hall now. I 
know these children, and they say, “Hello, Mrs. is 
“Hi, Mrs, ———————"; or “I'll see you later.” If you get 
these youngsters wheresthey are happy in school, you can 
do the other things the school is supposed to do much more 
easily. 

When I started to work with these children, I consid- 
ered teaching in terms of subject-matter, Now I think it 
is the children who are important, 

The home calls I have made shocked me, When I see 
how well children do considering some of their home situa- 
tions, it amazes me, ° 

I have stopped adhering to a set standard for failing. 
When I know they have done the very best of which they 
are capable, I no longer fail them. 

I wasn’t conscious of the cultural patterns of our pupils 
until Allison Davis visited us, Some of the attitudes and 
values of my pupils used to disturb me, but I understand 
them much better now, 


At the end of the ninth grade, when the pupils in the Three 
year Plan were ready to graduate, they took the same battery 
of tests that had been given to other graduating classes during 
the previous four years. 

On the whole, the total adjustment of the group, as measured 
by the California Test of Personality, was slightly better than 
the adjustment of the three previous ninth grade clases. They 
checked an average of 16.2 problems on the Problem Check 
List as compared with 29.35 problems checked by the 1945 grad- 
uates. Parenthetically, it should be noted that cach succeeding 
graduating class during the four-year period checked fewer items 


than the preceding group. 
In the Iowa Every Pupil Test: Work-Study Skills, the pupils 


in the Three-year Plan achieved a slightly higher average score 
than did the two previous ninth-grade classes. In the Jowa Test 
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of Educational Development, differences in average scores were 
statistically insignificant. 

While the evidence cannot be considered conclusive, it seems 
reasonable to assume that the pupils in the experimental pro- 
ject were about the same in skill; while their adjustment to the 
school, as reflected in the results of a variety of instruments, 
was considerably better than that of previous ninth-grade groups. 

Data were secured from parents through the use of inter- 
views and questionnaires. To the question: Do you notice any 
change in your child’s interest and liking for school? 80 per 
cent answered that they had noted improvement. Eighty-eight 
per cent replied that their children wanted to come to school. 
Seventy-six per cent commented on the fact that their children 
were more anxious to go to school than they were in the ele- 
mentary school. The others were undecided. 

Of the parents who had attended most of the meetings held 
for parents and teachers, 100 per cent said that they had a more 
adequate understanding than previously of what the school was 
trying to do for their children; while 87 per cent reported that 
they had increased insights into the behavior of their children. 
Even more significant was the evidence that came through per- 
sonal interviews with parents and from comments made by 
them to social workers, visiting nurses, and others who had con- 
tacts with them in their homes. They were overwhelmed by the 
interest the key teachers were taking in their children, and grate- 
ful for the help that they had received in understanding and 
dealing with the problems that they were encountering with 
their children. 

Reactions were also obtained from the classroom teachers. 
Twenty-nine special teachers who had had a portion of the 
group in a class at some time during the three years responded 
as followings regarding the attitudes and behavior of the group. 
Twenty-eight per cent found their general attitude and be- 
havior better than other groups in the school; 52 per cent re- 
ported their behavior “about the same as other groups”; 17 per 
cent reported them “worse.” 
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The three key teachers were unanimous in reporting them to 
be “better than other groups.” Moreover, they suggested that 
the reason the special teachers had difficulty in dealing with the 
group might be traced to the fact that they taught such a large 
number of pupils that it was impossible for them to know and 
understand them. They reported that the special teachers made 
little use of the background information on these children col- 
lected by the key teachers. Again, they realized the impossibil- 
ity of its use when a “special teacher had as many as 500 dif- 
ferent pupils a semester.” 

One key teacher remarked: “The old organization and sched- 
ule might work in teaching middle-class pupils of average abil- 
ity who are motivated by marks and achievement rewards. To 
do a real job of teaching the children in this school, condi- 
tioned as they are by their cultural patterns and drives, a teach- 
er must have the chance to know each child, to identify him- 
self with that child, and to provide experiences which will 
have real meaning.” 

Tt appears that all s 
economic tension areas, 
care their organization and schedule i 
possible for a few teachers to establish 


tions with their pupils. 
THE BLOCK PLAN 


preciate the importance of their guid- 
d development of youth, 
ith teaching. The con- 


chools, especially those in low socio- 
might well examine with considerable 
n terms of making it 
close, rewarding rela- 


The more teachers ap 
ance function in the general growth an 
the more does guidance become one W 
ventional thinking that guidance is one thing and that teach- 
ing a subject to a class is another no longer serves a useful 
purpose when the teacher begins to see endless opportunities 
to do both at the same time, and to understand how inextricably 


n the two are. This probably accounts in part for 


interwove! 
the increase in the number of attempts currently being made 


in many schools throughout the nation to develop organizational 
plans to provide a better setting for teaching and learning. 
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INITIAL EXPLORATIONS 


Such was the general purpose of an endeavor in Delbar 
School known as the Block Plan. This was initiated by four 
junior high school teachers (two in English and two in social 
studies) who became interested in exploring the possibilities 
of improving the educational experiences provided by the 
school and in promoting more effective guidance. ` 

Their first explorations and discussions centered on making 
the subject-matter and skill areas, with which they were famil- 
iar, more meaningful to students by relating them more directly 
to the experience and interest of the pupils. One social studies 
teacher drew upon her community-work experience in an effort 
to develop possible leads and activities. An English teacher's 
insights into the out-of-school reading interests of adolescents 
and their increasing concern about home and community rela- 
tionships led to activities using newspaper columns, youth maga- 
zines, and youth community problems as a basis for classwork. 

The four teachers agreed to try different short-term plans as 
Opportunities presented themselves and to report their suc- 
cesses, their failures, and their problems for the group's consid- 
eration. This type of free exchange of information appeared 
easy, since there was substantial agreement that their purpose 
hinged on building closer and deeper understanding between 
teacher and student. They were also in agreement that there 
should be considerable teacher-student planning, using a prob- 
lem-solving approach to many of the situations that would 
arise. These four teachers, two of whom were department 
heads, met irregularly during one semester for short meetings 
and worked together with Study Staff members in two work- 
group conferences, 


PLANNING THE PROJECT 


Their success and their recommendations, plus the commit- 
ment of the principal and assistant principal to the worth- 
whileness of the project, led to the establishment of the Block 
Plan. Teachers who had previously taught English or social 
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studies were to teach a class for two successive periods during 
the day, thus giving each teacher a larger block of time with 
the same group. The advantages to be gained by having one 
person teach the same group in both English and social studies 
centered on two major assumptions: 

1. The organization of a Block Plan would provide a better 
opportunity for teachers to know the students and for the stu- 
dents to know the teacher and thus facilitate guidance in its 
broad sense. It would reduce the total daily number of con- 
tacts with different students for each English and social studies 
teacher and also reduce the number of student contacts with 
different teachers. 

2. The arrangement would provide wider opportunities for 
shared pupil-teacher planning afid for the execution of activities 
geared to the interests of the group. 

In initial planning sessions, the teachers agreed to proceed 
slowly; to emphasize teacher-pupil planning and problem-solv- 
ing; to attempt the integration of English and social studies 
when possible, but without a feeling of urgency to combine 
them. 

The Block Plan was instituted in February, 1948, and during 
this semester the entire faculty of the school met each week, 
usually in small work groups. One of the groups was composed 
of thirteen of the fourteen teachers responsible for the Block 
Plan classes. ‘Three of the teachers who had been involved in 
the initial exploratory project during the previous semester 
were members and were extremely helpful in describing their 
experiences. During these sessions, questions like the following 


were considered: 


1. What are the purposes of the Block Plan? ; 

2, What are the differences in the procedures used in class 
by various members of the group? 

3. How do you use problem-solving in connection with a 
subject-matter assignment? i j 

4. Under the present arrangement, is it advisable to use 
the problem-solving method almost exclusively? 
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5. In what ways may groups be organized and utilized to 
have efficient (best learning situation for children) class- 
room management? 

6. How far should the teacher go in trying new and un- 
familiar ideas or methods? 

7. What features of this plan might be improved? 

8. What difficulties do we still have? 


Teachers who had taught social studies for many years were 
now involved in teaching language skills. Conversely, English 
teachers had responsibility for new materials and subject-matter 
in the social studies field. They were, therefore, largely con- 
cerned with method. For that reason teachers initiated changes 
very slowly, although considerable emphasis was given to teach- 
er-pupil planning and to problem-solving. 


TEACHER’S REACTIONS 


At the end of the year, in an attempt to summarize the teach- 
ers’ feelings about the experiment, a questionnaire was pre- 
pared for the individuals who had worked in the project. Thir- 
teen teachers responded. 

In response to the question, “Do you like the Block organi- 
zation of classes?”’. ten teachers replied, “Yes.” Three were un- 
decided. No one answered, “No.” To the question, “Why do 
you or do you not like the Block?” almost all of the ten favor- 
able responses emphasized its guidance advantages, thus: “Un- 
derstand children better,” “Get to know children better,” “Op- 
portunity to know the child as a whole,” “Work can be planned 
to meet the needs of children better,” “Students understand the 
teacher,” “Have fewer pupils per day.” The group definitely 
felt the need for extra work rooms and wanted more reference 
books and more varied teaching materials. 

No pressure was exerted to get teachers to integrate or fuse 
the two subjects. The group agreed that if it seemed too con- 
fusing or difficult to integrate the two classes, it would be pos- 
sible to teach each subject as a separate class. Students received 
two marks for their Block work, one in English, and one in 
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social studies. However, in response to the question: “Do you 
find that you tend to fuse or integrate the two subjects or do 
you treat them separately under the Block Plan?” five teachers 
indicated that they usually fused or integrated them and eight 
that they frequently fused them. None responded that they 
never or only rarely did so. 

On the whole, the teachers’ opinions at the end of the first 
year about the benefits of the plan in encouraging a better 
learning situation were neither extremely enthusiastic nor ex- 
tremely negative. In answer to the question, “Do pupils learn 
more, less, or about the same in the Block Plan (than they did 
when English and social studies classes were scheduled separ- 
ately)?” seven teachers thought that it was about the same, three 
believed they learned more, And three did not reply. Half of 
the teachers believed that students “came in contact with sub- 
ject-matter in a way that was more related to their lives and 
interests” than formerly, while the other half believed that there 
was little difference. 

Nine teachers reported that they got more satisfaction out of 
their teaching under the Block Plan than under the previously 
used method of scheduling, while three did not. One teacher 
made no response. ait pM 

This plan, under the new, more descriptive title, “General 
Education,” has continued. It would appear to contribute to 
what the teachers agree is “a better relationship between teach- 
ers and pupils in the school,” and “a better opportunity for 
teachers to give individual and group guidance,” and to “make 
subject-matter more functional.” 


A PROJECT AT THE LOWER ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL LEVEL 


Attempts to improve the citizenship education of very young 
children require a different approach from that used with older 
pupils. Specific measures designed to improve their citizenship 
need to be closely related to theories of child growth and de- 


velopment. 
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Consideration of the individual differences in the way chil- 
dren grow and learn, of the influence of the community on 
child development, and of the effects of school methods and 
procedures on emotional maturity brings into sharp focus many 
of the controversial problems of education. This was startlingly 
true in the efforts made in the Study to improve citizenship edu- 
cation in the lower grades of the participating schools. 

In one of the elementary schools, there were five first-grade 
classes which, contrary to the practice in some schools, were “out 
of platoon.” During the first half of the first grade, the chil- 
dren remained for the full day with the same teacher. This 
arrangement made possible a more flexible program, since any 
changes made by the individual teacher would in no way con- 
flict with the total school organiz@tion. It also meant that the 
first-grade teachers met with fewer different children each week 
than did other teachers in the school. 

Because of these factors, the situation appeared to be a strate- 
gic one for cooperative planning. Meetings with the teachers 
of these five classes were initiated by the Study Staff in an at- 
tempt to enlist their participation in planning ways in which 
citizenship education might be extended to the pupils in the 
early elementary grades. 


REACTIONS TO PREVAILING PRACTICES 


In initial questionnaires the teachers reported that they were 
doing about as much as they could to foster rewarding experi- 
ences for the children. They knew exactly what the course-of- 
study requirements were for the first grade, and they worked 
always to reach or exceed the requirements. In reading, the 
great majority of their pupils rated well above the norms estab- 
lished in the city-wide testing program. The teachers gave in- 
dividual help to pupils who were having difficulty in reading. 
About g per cent of the pupils were failed, however, at the end 
of the first half of the first grade, and an additional 3 per cent 
were failed at the end of the year. This meant that these pupils, 
approximately 12 per cent of the class, had been unsuccessful in 
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their first school experiences. Reading was the principal learn- 
ing activity of first-grade children. Therefore, reading disability 
meant failure in the grade. Because the percentage of failure 
was lower than the average for the city, teachers appeared to 
view it as a satisfactory state of affairs. 

These first-grade teachers, satisfied as they were with their 
classroom methods, were considerably dissatisfied with the phy- 
sical equipment of their classrooms. They mentioned insuffi- 
cient art supplies, few supplementary books, and no piano, 
record player, sand table, or sound projector. : 

In response to the question, “As you see your homeroom 
group, what is it, from the standpoint of citizenship education, 
that you think children need?” they commented as follows: 

e 


Greater respect for authority among children. Definite 
approved methods of punishment. The problems in citi- 
zenship seem to be more common among*boys than among 
girls. ' 
The need for approved methods of punishment and 
respect for authority. i 

More home training in good manners. 


There were no replies to the questions concerning how these 
problems might be attacked or what help teachers might need, 

Study Staff members viewed the situation differently. Their 
reactions centered on a number of theories about effective learn- 
ing for younger children. These are as follows: 

1. The attainment of reading skills is not necessarily the most 
important single goal for every first-grade pupil. 

2. Experiences provided in the first grade tend to be more 
realistic, more meaningful, and more lifelike when they are 
interrelated and viewed synonymously with living, rather than 
when sharply separated into timed periods labeled reading, 
number work, art work, and so on. 

g. Pressures to achieve goals that are extremely difficult or 
impossible for some children by competitive devices and ulti- 
mate threat of failure tend to build emotional blocks, to create 
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a fear of failure, and to cause an early dislike of school—a com- 
bination of factors that blocks effective living and learning. 

4. In the primary grades, considerable attention needs to be 
given to growth in social learning, working with others, plan- 
ning, projecting consequences, and living happily together with- 
out undue fear. The atmosphere in the classroom should be 
one of acceptance and friendliness. 

As Study Staff members studied the reactions of the five first- 
grade teachers and as they observed the response of the children 
to the procedures in the classrooms, they came to believe that 
the learning experiences of the children would be improved if 
there were less emphasis on formal reading and increased em- 
phasis in other areas—music, rhythms, games, natural science, 
and art. Moreover, it appeared that there should be a wider 
variety of techniques and procedures used, including group dis- 
cussion on everyday interests and concerns, group planning, 
group activities, the use of audio-visual aids, and “going-out- 
to-see.” Experience-reading might provide a more flexible pro- 
gram and reading-content might include a range of life activities. 

Possible improvement might be achieved by a study of the 
growth patterns and backgrounds of the pupils. It was assumed 
that this would be one means of shifting from what appeared 
to be a subject-matter focus to one which would be somewhat 
more child-centered, and eventually more community- or life- 
centered. 


THE ACTION PROGRAM 


Beginning in June, 1945, and continuing during the first year 
of the Study, a Study Staff member had many meetings with the 
five teachers. He attempted to become acquainted with them, to 
learn something about their interests and concerns, and to offer 
any help which they believed the Study could give. 

During these meetings the teachers were cordial and friendly, 
but indefinite and cautious about what might be done. During 
one of the group discussions, the use of experience-reading was 
suggested. One teacher described in detail the picture-story 
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method used in the school, and expressed complete satisfac- 
tion with its results. Teacher reactions on other occasions re- 
flected satisfaction with the situation as it was. 

The teachers being favorably disposed toward the loan of 
professional books and visits to other schools, the Study Staff 
provided the books and made arrangements for the teachers to 
visit the class of a first-grade teacher in another school. 

The teacher to be visited was extremely effective in her work 
and most understanding of children, She provided a wide var- 
iety of experiences for the pupils and maintained close working 
relationships with parents. She verbalized effectively concern- 
ing her purposes and procedures. A 

‘The ‘reactions of the’ ttaehers to their visit were varied. One 
teacher reported that sf’ was favorably disposed toward the 
use of experience-reading, that she had once used it, and would 
like to try it again. She hesitated, however, to depart from the 
accepted procedures of the other four teachers, which provided 
for the completion of a specified number of lessons in a given 
time. She added that she might be using too much pressure in 
her teaching, since several parents had intimated that their 
children were disturbed lest they fail in reading. 

Another teacher reacted unfavorably. In discussing the wide 
use made of supplementary books, her comment was, “I guess 
there are some people who would let children read just whatever 
they wished to read.” Her comment on the use of finger-paint- 
ing was, “I hate paints.” 

Following the school visit, the five first-grade teachers and 
their principal were invited to join with the first-grade teachers 
from another participating school for a day's conference with 
an outside consultant, an authority on child growth and devel- 
opment. The consultant, with years of experience in an experi- 
mental school, spoke informally about the research findings that 
serve as the basis for the study of the learning experiences of 
primary-school children. He described many case studies that 

rove that children have varied growth patterns, 


appeared to p arie s 
and do not, therefore, react alike to similar treatment. He 
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cited findings which indicated that providing more time for 
learning subject-matter does not in itself guarantee increased 
learning. The consultant suggested that interest is an important 
index of readiness to learn and grow. Resistance to his ideas 
was evident. The teachers commented to the effect that the 
consultant had not been “very practical.” 

Toward the end of the school year, Staff members asked 
whether the teachers wished to make any plans for the coming 
year. The five first-grade teachers made the following pro- 
posals: 


Allow more time for free discussion with children re- 
garding their interests. 

Explore the possibility of using) reading-readiness tests. 

Provide for increased use of supplementary books by 
children. 

Attempt to provide more music and rhythms in the pro- 
gram. 

Increase the variety of activities for the first-graders. 


The teachers also agreed that they would like to set up an 
activity center in the school. Materials that they requested in- 
cluded unpainted bookshelves, a rug, supplementary books for 
a proposed library corner, easels, a piano, clay, paper, and a 
sand table. 

These suggestions had considerable merit. The conversion 
of a basement room into an activity room for their use would 
involve the teachers in cooperative action. It would result in 
increased opportunities for children to plan, to make choices, 
to participate in a variety of experiences, and to help in the 
solution of some of their own problems. There might be in- 
creased provision for individual differences. 

At the final meeting of the year, the teachers appeared more 
interested in the project. Their hostile feelings had been some- 
what reduced. 

During September of the second year, the Study gave finan- 
cial assistance to secure equipment and material for the activity 
room, and the teachers set up the room, scheduled its use, se- 
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cured books for a library corner, and selected records and 
rhythm-band instruments. 

Considerable participation and activity resulted, but indica- 
tions of insecurity and hesitancy on the part of the teachers con- 
tinued to be evident. The following comments are illustrative: 


It sounds like it might be all right. 

Of course, if we do have activity, we won’t want to take 
any of the reading time. 

We have done some things before. 

We wouldn’t need a very long meeting because we just 
wouldn't know what, to do or say. 

We believe in what the Citizenship Staff says. We think 
it is important, but go others—would supervisors? How far 
can we go? Will we be criticized? 

Since an entire day for joint planning was impossible, the 
Study Staff arranged a one-day work-group tonference with sev- 
eral teachers of early elementary grades from another school. 

At the conference, two sociodramas were used to spark dis- 
cussion in the exploration of the kinds of experiences that 
might be provided for younger children. Study Staff members 
and teachers participated in these. They took roles representing 
different points of view about subject-matter emphasis, free 
activity, and the needs of children. It was hoped that the five 
teachers would discuss values and beliefs as brought out in the 
role-playing more freely than they would express their own 
opinions; but these teachers participated infrequently during 
the conference. Problems discussed by the group included the 
relationship of subject-matter areas to citizenship; the flexibility 
of schedules in the lower grades; courses of study, standards, pro- 
motions and failures; teacher security and change. 

At the close of the conference, one of the teachers said, “Let's 
give it a whirl.” Another commented, “I'll try a little of this, 
but I don’t feel any more comfortable inside.” 


EVALUATION 
At the end of the second year, the five first-grade teachers 


prepared a summary of their activities, which was presented to 
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the rest of the faculty. The report appeared to be one which 
might serve as a plan for long-term action. Using the basic 
ideas presented in the report, Study Staff members formulated 
a tentative outline, a framework, which might direct continued 
action and serve as a basis for the development of forms to be 
used in the collection of data. 

The framework listed the aspects of the program being stud- 
ied and improved under the following broad headings, along 
with a number of value statements, or viewpoints—criteria— 
useful in making judgments about the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram. 

1. PHILOSOPHY AND OBJECTIVES. The school should have pur- 
poses related to the over-all development of the child which are 
to be considered as important as the Subject-matter or skill de- 
velopment. 

2. ORGANIZATION., Some provision should be made for experi- 
ences in democratic living, which will include sharing in plan- 
ning, in the carrying out of plans, and in considering the ef- 
fectiveness of the planning. 

3. CLASSROOM PRACTICES. Teachers should use methods, ma- 
terials, and procedures which take into account the differences 
in individuals and what is currently known about how effective 
learning takes place. 

4. PUPILS. Learning should be related and meaningful to 
children. 

5» TEACHERS. Teachers should provide for individual and 
group guidance. This implies that teachers will attempt to 
know their pupils—their abilities, their limitations, their inter- 
ests in and out of school, their backgrounds, and their wishes 
and concerns. 

Study Staff members presented the outline at a work-group 
conference with the participating teachers. No final decisions 
or definite commitments were made. There was still concern 
over what would happen to the reading achievement of pupils 
if any drastic changes were made in the over-all program. 

As a result a testing program was undertaken to discover if 
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pupils in the first three grades were experiencing any loss in 
reading achievement because of the introduction of other ac- 
tivities. “The Spinach Questionnaire” was developed and used. 
This instrument included such questions as Do you like spin- 
ach? Do you like reading? Do you like reading real, real well? 
Do you like school? 

At a joint meeting of the five first-grade teachers and Study 
Staff members, the results on the testing program were dis- 
cussed in terms of central tendencies. According to the author’s 
norms, the median score of the 1A group on the Gates Primary 
Reading Test, Form 1,1 was equivalent to a grade placement of 
2.3 or better (one semester accelerated, since their actual grade 
placement was 1.8) on all three areas of the test: word recogni- 
tion, sentence reading, and paragraph meaning. Median scores 
for the group on the Garvey Primary Reading Test, Form 1,? 
showed the same results. The median score 9f pupils in the 2A 
grade on the Garvey Primary Reading Test was equivalent, ac- 
cording to author norms, to a grade placement of 3.9, an accel- 
eration of more than one full year beyond their actual grade 
placement of 2.8. The median score of the group on the Stan- 
ford Achievement Test, Primary Battery, Form D,’ was equiv- 
alent to the actual grade placement. The discrepancy in norms 
accounts for the conflicting data, and this was anticipated. The 
tests were repeated a second time the following year with similar 
results. It seems fair to assume from these data that the new 
activities had not resulted in poor reading achievement. 

“The Spinach Questionnaire” indicated that only 6 per cent 
of the eighty-nine 1A pupils did not like reading and that only 
3 per cent did not like school. j 

The results of the questionnaires in grades two and three 
were also analyzed. There was a general decline in “liking read- 


1Arthur I. Gates, Gates Primary Reading Tests on York: Bureau of Publi- 
i hers College, Columbia University, )- } 
ie pe Read a May V. Seagal, Garvey Primary Reading Test (Los 
R ifornia Test Bureau, 1936). 
E R others, SAIA Achievement Test (Yonkers: World 
Book Co., 1940). 
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ing a lot” as the children advanced from grade to grade. The 
dislike for school seemed to increase successively during the first 
three grades. 

Teachers and Study Staff considered possible implications of 
the findings. Teachers were gratified to find that a few 1A’s 
read as well as the average child entering the fourth grade. 
From the data it could be assumed that all of the children were 
learning to read. 

Simultaneously with the gathering of data on pupil abilities 
and attitudes, an interview schedule served to gather data on 
teacher reactions regarding changes. This was designed to facili- 
tate a systematic recording of specific activities, of changes in 
procedures, and of the teachers’ honest opinions and evalua- 
tions of their experimental efforts. ‘One teacher gave no infor- 
mation. Another teacher gave incomplete information. Three 
of the teachers reported a wide variety of activity. There were 
evidences, however, of uncertainty or dissatisfaction with cer- 
tain specific practices. 


CONCLUSIONS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


At the end of the third year Study Staff members discussed 
the whole situation with administrators and with the five first- 
grade teachers. It appeared that considerable activity had been 
undertaken, but it was doubtful if these activities had become 
integrated in the total learning situation. Moreover, the teach- 
ers found it difficult to examine their activities in relation to the 
on-going activities of the total school. They had not received the 
reinforcement that comes from working with the larger faculty 
group. The limits appeared to have been reached in which 
individual teachers could make changes with any degree of 
professional security. 

Staff members recognized their own serious mistakes in their 
participation in the project. They had assumed too dominant 
a position of leadership. They had worked for, not with, the 
teachers in the organization of the framework for evaluating 
activities. The personal relationships of Staff members and 
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the five teachers were pleasant and friendly, but effective work- 
ing relationships had not been established. ‘These and a num- 
ber of other factors appeared to be related to the difficulties en- 
countered in the project. 

What are the factors that determine success in attempts to 
improve the curriculum? If those concerned with curriculum 
change could identify reasons for failure, could establish causal 
relationships, a real contribution would be made to those who 
are responsible for in-service education of teachers. The fol- 
lowing generalizations are suggested: 

1. Teachers should start with those problems that are of real 
concern to them. Initially the first-grade teachers appeared to 
have no pressing professional problems on which to work, Study 
Staff members, in attemptig to create sensitivity, undoubtedly 
used some procedures which approached shock technique, al- 
though this was not the intent of the Staff members. Silence and 
resistance disguised by a personal friendline§s was the group's 
response to this treatment. 

2. Teachers received no explicit approval of the project from 
status leaders in the school system. Teachers are unwilling to 
proceed with far-reaching plans for change without this ap- 
proval. 

g. The persistent fear of change, the reluctance to accept new 
or different ideas, and the lack of know-how in using new pro- 
cedures tended to create a situation which might be described 
as operational insecurity. 

4. The difference in the perceptions of members of the Study 
Staff and the teachers on how to work together was never clari- 
fied. The gap between the cooperative approach and the tell- 
us-what-to-do-and-we-will-do-it approach was evident throughout 


the venture. 
A PROJECT TOWARD CHANGING AN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL SCHEDULE 


There should be little disagreement among school people re- 
garding criteria for judging the organization and schedule of a 
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school. Certainly, school purposes should dictate organizational 
detail. The schedule is a means of expediting orderly and re- 
warding experiences for all the children of the school. The 
educational dog should always wag the organizational tail. 

Modification of the school schedule, therefore, would appear 
to be one of the easiest changes that might occur in a school, 
particularly if revisions to be made are agreed upon by those 
affected by the change. But not always. In large centralized 
school systems, organizational change tends to come slowly and 
with difficulty. 

One attempt at change is that made in Tonbriar School to 
effect schedule change in order to facilitate the accomplishment 
of an objective which the faculty had agreed upon; namely, to 
provide longer blocks of time for teachers to remain with chil- 
dren and to reduce the number of different teacher-pupil con- 
tacts. It was believed that this change could be the first step 
in creating a school environment conducive to improved guid- 
ance for children. 


THE SCHOOL ORGANIZATION PRECEDING THE CHANGE 


Tonbriar School, kindergarten through the eighth grade, was 
staffed by some twenty faculty members. For some years it had 
Operated under a modified platoon schedule similar in time 
allotment to the schedules used by other schools in the city. 
This organization provided for considerable departmentalization 
or specialization in subject-matter areas. Beginning with the 
last half of the first grade, pupils spent approximately half their 
school day with the same teacher, who taught the basic-skills 
subjects. During the other half of the day, classes moved at 
forty-minute intervals from one room to another for the special 
subjects. In terms of the child’s school day, he usually met with 
the homeroom teacher plus four special teachers. Teachers in 
special departments met eight classes each day, while the home- 


room teacher met only two groups—one in the morning and one 
in the afternoon. 
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THE FACTORS INFLUENCING THE DECISION TO REVISE THE SCHEDULE 


During the first months of participation in the Study, the 
faculty elected a teacher group to examine the underlying phi- 
losophy detailed in Five Qualities of the Good Citizen. The 
Group outlined possible ways in which the school might begin 
to work, and tentative suggestions were discussed by the entire 
faculty at a dinner meeting. One of the problems raised was 
related to ways in which the school might meet more adequately 
the basic human needs of boys and girls—might, in effect, pro- 
vide more effective guidance for young people. 

As a result of this meeting, several teachers began to study 
ways of developing more adequate individual pupil-records. 
They made suggestions gnd recommendations as to the kinds 
of information that would be useful to the teacher for gaining 
a better understanding of pupils. “Guidance in the Elementary 
School” was the theme of several discussidns. Near the close 
of the year, the faculty, in evaluating their initial efforts and in 
planning the next steps, recommended the establishment of a 
scheduled conference period, with a teacher assigned to each 
class as the conference teacher. It was assumed that this plan 
might facilitate the guidance and counseling of pupils. 

To establish this period necessitated some revision in time 
distribution in the school schedule. During the summer, the 
principal and a Study Staff member made a tentative program 
which included a conference period and which reduced the 
number of different pupil-teacher contacts. 


PUTTING THE NEW SCHEDULE INTO EFFECT 


The tentative schedule was submitted to the faculty. The 
advantages and disadvantages of the proposed changes were dis- 
cussed and, with but one or two exceptions, teachers agreed to 


try it. 


3Citizenship Education Study Staff, Five Qualities of The Good Citizen (Detroit: 
Citizenship Education Study, Wayne University, [1945]) . 
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Putting the new plan into operation necessitated slight shifts 
in teacher responsibilities; but because of personnel transfers 
at the beginning of the semester, these shifts were made with 
little difficulty, and the new schedule was put into effect. It 
provided for the following changes: 

1. Scheduling of a conference period for each class group. 

2. Taking four first- and second-grade classes out of the pla- 
toon and putting each of them in charge of the same teacher 
for the major portion of the day. 

3. Making the library available for several periods each week 
for groups not specifically scheduled to the library. This made 
it possible for classroom teachers to send individuals and groups 
to the library. 

4. Eliminating auditorium classes ‘as a part of the regular 
program. The auditorium was available for use by any teacher 
who wished to take her class there for programs, movies, and 
dramatic presentations. 

The new schedule worked smoothly. Such difficulties as did 
appear served to stimulate further study and action. For ex- 
ample, problems regarding ways in which the auditorium might 
be used for promoting learning in various classroom situations 
were discussed in several faculty meetings. Groups of teachers 
joined with teachers from the other cooperating schools in work- 
group conferences to study and plan for more effective use of 
the conference period. Methods and techniques for individual 
and group guidance were devised. 


EVALUATING SCHEDULE CHANGES 


During the first year, as new procedures were tried, evaluation 
became part of the process. Data from informal interviews with 
teachers and from unsigned teacher questionnaires, pupil re- 
actions, and the opinions of the administrators were collected 
and analyzed. 

There was univeral approval by the faculty of the new organi- 
zation, except of the change made in the use of the auditorium. 
While teachers concurred in approving the availability of the 
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room for the use of faculty, pupils, and community groups 
during the day, they mentioned the need for a trained audi- 
torium teacher. , 

They endorsed heartily the advantage of special teachers 
meeting fewer classes per week, and of pupils meeting with 
fewer different teachers per day and per week. They believed 
that this facilitated better understanding of children, closer and 
more rewarding relationships, improved guidance, and improved 
teaching. 

To the question, “Do you wish to return to the former school 
schedule?” not one teacher indicated a desire to do so. 


DIFFICULTIES 


Some of the problems encountered were the following: 

1. The change of the one teacher from gymnasium to lower- 
grade homeroom did not receive the approyal of the personnel 
department of the school system. The teacher was required to 
make arrangements with the reading supervisor to take a course 
in reading methods. 

2. The music supervisors disapproved of the time allotments 
in the new schedule. After several conferences, a decision re- 
garding the music schedule which seemed reasonably satisfactory 
to the supervisory department and to the local school was 
reached. i 

3. The library supervisor questioned the fact that certain 


classes were not regularly scheduled each week to the library. 


The school librarian was agitated because the open periods, 
] use of the library, were not 


designed to increase functiona c 
always used to the best advantage by the teachers and the chil- 
dren. RAG 

4. The teachers expressed concern because pupils did not 
have regularly scheduled auditorium classes. They mentioned 
the loss of the services of a teacher specialist in the field, a loss 
which made it difficult to present in the auditorium the more 
formal programs children and parents had come to expect. In 
commenting upon their own use of the auditorium, certain 
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teachers indicated that they did not have sufficient experience 
or skill to use the auditorium with their own classes. They men- 
tioned their lack of skill in operating various types of visual or 
auditory equipment and their inability to stage finished dra- 
matic productions. 


CONCLUSIONS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


Although the faculty was convinced that, on the whole, the 
results of the schedule change were satisfactory, that some of 
the mechanical blocks to effective guidance had been removed, 
it was evident to Study Staff members that some serious mistakes 
had been made. Two errors suggest cautions to those who are 
involved in similar projects. The work on the new schedule was 
done during the summer by two people, the school principal 
and a Staff member. While it was true that teachers had dis- 
cussed possible changes—had, in fact, suggested many of them— 
and had proposed that two or three people make revisions with- 
in the limits of room space and available teaching service, they 
did not experience the learning that took place in the actual 
process. They were not required to think through the assump- 
tions on which the changes were based. 

The success or failure of a total school project is related to 
the knowledge and understanding of the entire faculty regarding 
the proposals. The faculty needs time to think through the 
consequences of proposed changes, to anticipate some difficulties 
that may arise. Providing longer blocks of time and fewer con- 
tacts with classes for special teachers does not automatically bring 
improvement in the techniques of classroom management nor 
in the guidance of children. Change in organization and 
schedule. does not guarantee improved educational practice. 
It must be accompanied by a change in the beliefs, the values, 
the judgments, and the skills of the school staff. Unless those 
who have the leadership responsibilities in our schools—admin- 
istrators, supervisors, coordinators—recognize this and provide 
clearance, time, money, and other resources needed to carry on 
a process which results in changes in people, most efforts will 
result, at best, in peripheral modifications. 
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CONCLUSIONS ON GUIDANCE ACTIVITIES IN A 
PROGRAM OF CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION 


In chapters X, XI, and XII the evolution of the concept of 
guidance as it is related to a program of citizenship education 
has been described. Guidance efforts in the participating schools, 
beginning as they did with the consideration of the causes of 
behavior, were directed toward developing a warm and reward- 
ing environment—an environment where learning could be 
effected, where pupils could acquire a variety of skills, where 
they could mature in their understanding of many situations and 
of many diverse people; where the democratic values could be 
taught with some expectation that commitment to them would 
occur because of the qualéty of living that pupils and teachers 
experienced in their day-to-day relationships in the school. 

In an attempt to summarize something of what was learned 
about the whole range of guidance activities,the following con- 
clusions are stated: 

1. The quality of guidance techniques and procedures may 
be raised as high as the heart's desire, but the schools of America 
are fighting a losing battle unless all the experiences given to 
young people under the guidance of the school adhere irrevoc- 
ably to appropriate goals—the major goals being the over-arch- 
ing values in the Constitution of the United States, commitment 
to the belief that justice shall prevail, that man can and should 
govern himself, that the individual is of surpassing worth, that 
there shall be concern for the general welfare, and that man can 

through the use of intelligence. 


solve the most serious problems j 

2. In its broad meaning, guidance is synonymous with good 
teaching. Its chief function is to provide some form of assist- 
ance which promotes learning, which effects a change of attitude 


by the individual to the end that he may be better 
d e effectively with others. 


equipped to deal with himself and to liv ] T 

3. This concept suggests that every teacher is a guidance 
teacher. Indispensable as the trained specialists are—the school 
stiting teacher, the school psychologist—they 


counselor, the vi 
cannot be expected to carry all of the guidance load. 
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4. The first step in promoting more effective guidance for 
young people is taken when teachers know and understand their 
children. The attitude of teachers toward deviate behavior 
tends to be more sympathetic and objective when they have the 
opportunity to study all the factors that cause behavior: the 
influence of the cultural background, the pressures of urban 
life, the nature of the patterns of growth and development, the 
psychological and emotional needs, and the effect of the prevail- 
ing school organization and culture. 

5. When a school places increased emphasis on understand- 
ing children, the character of pupil records changes, and the 
use of them increases. The factor of paramount importance, 
however, is the skill with which records are used. Teachers 
must understand that achievement records, intelligence ratings 
and findings from personality check lists do not provide all the 
essential information for understanding a child. Obviously, the 
tendency of many teachers to use information from learning 
aptitude tests or any other single instrument in making decisions 
should be avoided. The teacher must look at the whole child, 
and the information gathered by the skillful use of a variety of 
instruments and devices is an invaluable contribution to the 
undertaking. 

6. Guidance activities should be undertaken in an attempt to 
cure or improve the deviate behavior and the poor adjustment 
of pupils. The major effort, however, should be directed toward 
helping pupils face realistically and constructively, as far as it is 
possible for the school to do so, the disrupting and devastating 
experiences often encountered by young people in the school 
and in the community. 

7. As school staffs begin to place major emphasis on the nature 
and environment of the learner instead of on what is to be 
learned, they are forced to study and re-evaluate such factors 
as the role of the teacher; the kinds of information gathered 
about pupils and the way the information is used; the techniques 
and devices used for classroom Management; the materials of 
instruction; and the ways of evaluating the experiences and 


> 
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progress of pupils. This calls for a high degree of professional 
competence and for the acquisition of a variety of skills on the 
part of school staffs, 

8. As a school staff begins to know and understand children, 
as they alter the means used to promote more effective guidance, 
they tend to evaluate and to revise the organization and schedule 
of the school and, ultimately, to change many of the curriculum 
experiences provided for pupils, 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


Service Experiences 


‘Te in the schools of America accept the idea that youth 
should learn to be of service ¢o others, as such service promotes 
the common good and fosters the welfare of each individual. 
Moreover, they usually agree that service experiences are not 
only intimately and intricately interwoven with training for 
citizenship but are also an aspect of the school’s program which 
should not be given a low priority. 

Although the objective is widely endorsed, its achievement 
does not come quickly or easily. First steps are taken in the 
schools when young people are given the opportunity to work 
cooperatively with others in classes, in clubs, or in play groups, 
and when they participate in the more formal school service 
organization. The last steps are achieved when young people 
understand and are committed to the concept as it relates to 
the giving of service without expectation of tangible rewards, 
when such service is in the interest of the common good. Carried 
to its logical conclusion, this implies the building of a better 
world. 


Between the first and last steps, i 
which, if it is to be traversed, calls for a considerable number of 


intermediate learnings. Moreover, a heavy concentration in the 
school on the learning of facts makes it difficult for teachers to 
emphasize a broad service program as 4 means of promoting 


education for democratic citizenship. 


however, lies rough terrain, 
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PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


During the first months of the Study, as teachers and Study 
Staff members explored a variety of means for improving the 
citizenship of pupils, there was agreement that increased pupil 
involvement in planning for the school might be a promising 
approach. Certainly it was consistent with the idea of learning 
by doing. Often, participation involves activities which are of 
service to others. Therefore, such activities should be fostered 
in a school committed to the improvement of human relation- 
ships and the extension of democratic values. 

As a result, there were, during the first year of the Study, 
many activities under way which the schools labeled ‘‘Partici- 
pation.” A sincere effort was made to give boys and girls in- 
creased opportunity for sharing in attempts to improve the 
school. School codes were developed in homerooms and class- 
rooms. Pupils“planned parties, assemblies, athletic activities, 
excursions, and programs. They took responsibility for main- 
taining bulletin boards and hall cases, and for the care of the 
lunchroom, the halls, the auditorium, and the gymnasium. In 
the formal service organizations, pupils and teacher sponsors 
sought ways of giving more effective service to others. 

A brief description in one of the school reports, written at the 
close of the first year, illustrates the kind and variety of efforts 
made in several of the cooperating schools. 


If an observer were to walk through the halls, into the 
lunchrooms, the gymnasium, and classrooms, he would be 
struck by the friendly relationships between teachers and 
pupils. Groups of pupils chat with teachers between classes 
as plans for various activities are discussed. There is noise 
during the passing of classes, but it is friendly, gay noise, 
and the members of the hall service club help everyone to 
move through the corridors in a fairly orderly manner. 

The hall cases and bulletin boards are filled with pupil’s 
work, and committees of pupils are arranging the cases. 
Groups of boys are washing walls, a task undertaken on 


Be oe initiative as part of their plan for improving the 
school, 
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f A glance into the shops reveals a number of boys repair- 
ing school furniture. In the room set aside for the purpose, 
the observer sees a number of pupils tutoring others, a 
service sponsored by the Honor Society. As one nears the 
household arts room, he is greeted by a pupil host and host- 
ess. Here is a homeroom group serving tea to their parents 
and teachers. 

The observer looks into the well-furnished and attractive 
student council room. The council is in session. Two rep- 
resentatives from each homeroom, with their elected officers, 
are discussing the problem of how the lunchroom can be 
improved. In the Social Studies Workshop groups of pupils 
are planning classroom work. 

As he moves about the school, the observer notes that 
walls are clean, that cla$rooms are attractive. He is told 
that pupils in the school are extremely proud of the build- 
ing because they have shared in improving it. 

Early in the year, a series of student asserfiblies had been 
held in which students had discussed the question, “What 
can I do for the school?” A flurry of activities had resulted. 
Groups of pupils had scrubbed the writing off lavatory walls, 
repaired books, arranged bulletin boards. Homeroom com- 
mittees were formed. Plans were made and various groups 
of pupils assumed responsibility for keeping the rooms at- 
tractive. Bulletin board, window, plant, book, and floor 
committees flourished. 

Many teachers, however, had great reservations concerning 
this kind of participation. They would have told the observer 
that in spite of the many surface manifestations of “good atmos- 
phere” and “concern for the general welfare” discipline prob- 


y inherent in the situation, had become sharper and 


lems, alread r : 
new ones had arisen. They viewed with genuine alarm the in- 


creased confusion in the building. Teachers reported that many 
pupils, especially those who experienced little success in aca- 
demic achievement, were eager to spend time and energy on 
various service enterprises, often at the expense of class attend- 
ance. They agreed that pupils were genuinely interested in 
giving service and in planning for the improvement of the 
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school. There was, without doubt, a tremendous amount of par- 
ticipation; but the question that teachers asked was, “Partici- 
pation for what?” 


TAKING STOCK 


Groups of teachers and Study Staff members began to take 
stock. Many of the activities had been undertaken without care- 
ful examination of goals. What was the real business of the 
school? To help pupils to gain skills? There could be no dis- 
agreement on this objective. The moot question was, What 
skills? Again there was considerable agreement that skill in 
human relationships, skill in living in a situation where the 
methods of democracy are practiced, might be extremely im- 
portant ones. Nevertheless, schodl had to go on; classes had 
to be held; skills in the three R’s needed to be mastered. 

In general, school faculties were not ready to initiate wide- 
spread change in the existing service organizations or to plan 
action programs that might provide a situation where the giving 
and receiving of service received major emphasis. This was prob- 
ably a realistic point of view. For many children the concept 
of service appeared to be quite foreign to their experience. An 
answer often received by teachers in the junior high schools to 
" requests made for the simplest kind of mutual helpfulness was: 
“What’s in it for me? I’m no sucker.” Moreover, the school 
schedule was already overloaded; and an increase in service 
activities required a consideration of how they could be integra- 
ted into the total program, taking into account other important 
learnings. 

The general situation called for considerable study. What 
were the purposes in maintaining service organizations? What 
opportunities for giving and receiving of service were the schools 
offering? Did the participation idea offer a real learning situa- 
tion, and if so, what could be done to make this kind of involve- 
ment more effective? Most important of all: What real under- 
standing did pupils have of the service concept and was there 
agreement among the faculty as to the school’s responsibility in 
providing service experiences? 
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Study Staff members thought that it might be helpful to make 
available the data related to rendering service that had already 
been collected as part of the initial testing program carried 
on in the schools at the beginning of the Study. It was possible 
that if teachers could analyze the data they would have a better 
foundation for evaluating service activities and for planning 
continued action. 

The following paragraphs give a summary of the data relating 
to the opportunities for the giving and receiving of service and 
the attitudes and viewpoints of teachers and pupils regarding 
the concept. 


SERVICE ACTIVITIES IN THE SCHOOLS 


The schools in 1945, andsprior to their entry in the Study, 
maintained a number of school-wide service organizations and 
encouraged numerous minor service groups in classrooms and 
homerooms. All the schools reported that pupil? were organized 
for hall service or corridor duty. There were also service groups 
to direct visitors and to check hall passes. Student librarians 
“slipped” books and returned them to the shelves. All schools 
maintained a safety patrol. Messenger service was usually 
handled by an organized group. i 

Besides these organizations, each school had developed service 
groups to perform functions that were useful because they help- 
ed to solve a problem unique to itself. Many of the services per- 
formed by such organizations can be described by listing their 
titles: Girl Ushers, Lawn Clean-Up Squad, Lost and Found 
Club, Projector Operators Club, Cafeteria Assistants, Hostess 
Club. There were other groups that distributed mid-morning 
milk to the primary grades in special rooms, helped kinder- 
garten children with their winter wraps, and arranged bulletin 
boards. In many classrooms, pupils performed duties that might 
be classed as service—the collection of books, scissors, papers, and 
In some cases, the pupils involved were given such 
Row Captain, and Crayon Captain. 


Is the hall-service group was probably 
cluded approxi- 


crayons. 8 
titles as Book Captain, 
In the junior high schoo. 


the largest single service organization. It in 
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mately 5 per cent of the students. In the elementary schools, no 
single organization embraced more than 3 per cent of the total 
membership. In one junior high school, approximately 12 per 
cent of the total membership of the school was in some formal 
service organization. 

To gather an impression of the feelings of pupils in the ter- 
minal grades of the participating schools about the giving and 
receiving of service and to determine approximately how many 
of the pupils had participated in service functions, two questions 
were inserted in a study form called “the Opinionnaire.” ‘These 
questions were: “What have you done in school that has helped 
other boys and girls?” “What have other boys and girls done to 
help you?” 

On an average, about 25 per cent of the students did not 
answer the question: “What have you done in school that has 
helped other boys and girls?” About 15 per cent said, “Nothing,” 
or gave a similai*response. There was evidence which indicated 
clearly that there were differences from school to school in the 
pupils’ perception of services given or received. In one school, 
only 3 per cent of the pupils mentioned “Helping others with 
their studies” while in another school, approximately 40 per 
cent of the students gave such a response. In one school, less 
than 7 per cent indicated that they “Have helped others make 
friends” or “Have been friendly”; while in another school, 25 
per cent of the pupils made such comments. 

In answer to the question, “What have other boys and girls 
done to help you?” about go per cent of the students did not 
respond. There was a range between schools of from 10 to 30 
per cent who said that they had received no help from others. 
Approximately 15 per cent said, “Helped me with my studies.” 
In one school, 10 per cent indicated that other students had 
been friendly. Only a few pupils mentioned the help that mem- 
bers of regular service organizations sought to give. Only a few 
pupils described service received in terms of the clean and order- 
ly halls, the ease with which library books could be obtained, or 
the decreased possibility of being injured at crossings. 
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The large percentage of pupils not responding and those who 
indicated that they had given no help and had received no help 
would partially support a guess that about one-third of the 
fourteen-and fifteen-year old pupils had a very vague notion 
of the purposes of the school’s service organizations. This con- 
tention is further supported by the amount of criticism that 
junior high school students made of their service groups. In 
assemblies where pupils had the opportunity to suggest ways of 
improving their school, comments like the following were heard 
over and over again: “The hall service squad push us around.” 
“The lunchroom service boys yell at us.” “They are not on the 
job.” “They are rude.” It is apparent that many students con- 
sidered members of service organizations as policemen or as 
teachers’ stooges, rather than’as people who were trying to help; 
and it was likewise evident that they had little understanding 
of the concept of giving service as it relates to the common good 
and the welfare of each individual. 

Some notion of the values held by school staffs relating to the 
service idea is indicated by the kind of service organizations 
promoted in the schools. The membership of these groups was 
usually restricted to those students who had demonstrated good 
citizenship and who had, in addition, a better-than-average 
scholarship record. Each organization was under the direct 
supervision of a teacher who either volunteered to become a 
sponsor or was assigned the task by the principal. The sponsors 
were under an unstated, yet clearly understood, obligation to 
remove students from a service group at the request of a teacher. 
The reasons given by a teacher for requesting such removal 
might be that the service was not being performed properly, Pal 
that the pupil needed punishment for a misdeed only remotely 
related to the rendering of service. IUNE id 

On rare occasions a sponsor, a counselor, or a principat wou 
assign a student to a service position as a means for pag 
the student’s adjustment to the school. ht acon mai 

Alen the individual was not 
quently criticized on the grounds that the T E 
likely to render responsible, efficient assistance an 
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dignity and prestige of the organization suffered because of the 
presence of an unadjusted pupil in the group. 

The teachers, on the whole, considered the service clubs use- 
ful to the smooth operation of the school. Moreover, their atti- 
tude tended to promote the idea that it should be considered an 
honor to be chosen for a service position. They maintained the 
prestige and status atmosphere by rewarding members with 
public praise and with a slightly larger degree of freedom in trav- 
ersing the building. Usually once a semester a service-awards 
assembly was held, with a program staged in the auditorium, to 
which all students were invited. The highlight of the program 
consisted of the reading of the names of persons in each service 
group and the presentation to each individual of a certificate 
stating the details of the service performed and concluding with 
words of praise and gratitude. The school paper was frequently 
used to give public recognition to club members. Pictures of 
service groups’ often adorned hall bulletin boards. Sponsors 
also used picnics and other social get-togethers as rewards. 

From the reactions of teachers, it was evident that a few were 
genuinely interested in spending time and effort to increase the 
opportunities for children to participate in organized service 
groups. Most teachers, however, appeared to consider the pro- 
gram as an extracurricular activity that was to be carried on after 
school or on a catch-as-catch-can basis. 


VIEWPOINTS ON SERVICE 


Considering the diversity of beliefs held by the faculties of 
the cooperating schools, Study Staff members recognized that 
they could not be very helpful until they had clarified their own 
beliefs about the service program. This was hardly strange, con- 
sidering the range of viewpoints held by educators generally of 
the service concept. 

Several of these viewpoints might be mentioned. 

L A large school, concerned with the efficiency of its organiza- 
tion, finds that there are a multitude of housekeeping details 
that must be parceled out. Young people are eager to assume 
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many of these. Acting as hall and door monitors, guarding the 
safety of younger children at street intersections, taking milk to 
the kindergarten and primary rooms, relaying messages and 
forms to school personnel—these are but a few of the services 
that can be performed by pupils. Many teachers believe there 
is value in having young people share in these responsibilities. 
Moreover, it relieves the teachers of routine tasks and allows: 
more time for what they often regard as the more important 
phases of teaching. 

For teachers holding this viewpoint, service is a way of getting 
things done, and such an emphasis leaves its identifying mark 
on the program. Only the help of the most dependable, respon- 
sible students with good scholarship records, those who can 
easily make up any classwork “missed, is utilized. This follows 
naturally, since efficiency and effectiveness are the desired results. 
Pupil motivation for service positions in this kind of school 
regime is a desire for minor rewards—recognition in assemblies, 
certificates, insignia, and additional status with faculty members. 
An element of competition is often introduced, one that follows 
rather closely the marking and ranking patterns followed in the 
school. ; 

2. Rendering service is in keeping with the basic tenets of 
many religions. It is manifestation of Love thy neighbor, The 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man. It isa way in 


which a school can emphasize a phase of religious, spiritual, g 
moral training without raising questions of controversial reli- 


gious doctrine. This concept of the giving of service jas ae 
the inner satisfactions and feelings of achievement that come 


fr iving of oneself for others. ] 
P bps 7) service for the common good and fostering the 
welfare of the individual are basic concepts of ‘etl 
Neither of these purposes can be said to be more <i aA 
the other, since each is essential if democracy is to jie pec 
individual rights are ignored, there 1s 4 tendency towar 


tarianism; and when the general welfare is ignored, the sees 
lishment of privilege for certain minorities oF the disintegrating 
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toils of open class conflict may result. When a school plans a 
service program with major consideration for the practice of 
democratic values, it is possible that its operational characteris- 
tics may include two rather diverse elements. Students will 
render service without expectation of tangible reward when such 
service is in the interest of the common good. However, it is 
quite possible that students will get personal satisfaction and 
self-realization from such service. 

4. Rendering service is a way of practicing human relation- 
ships. The very young child is first concerned with a few close 
personal relationships. As he matures, he is likely to broaden 
his relationships to include other individuals and groups. Thus, 
the service program provides an opportunity to give children 
experiences that may extend their human relationships to broad- 
er spheres. The school holding this purpose for its service pro- 
gram will use the experiences gained as the teaching content or 
as the point of departure for examining and learning about 
human relationships. A distinction should be made between 
using the knowledge gained about human relations for selfish 
ends and using it for ends approved by the larger group for 
society’s gain. 

5- Participating in service activities is a way of satisfying some 
basic human needs. The school service program can provide 
Opportunity for certain students, who seldom gain satisfaction 
in scholastic achievement, to participate and gain satisfaction 
in other activities about the school. Students who may not con- 
tribute to the classroom situation by writing excellent themes or 
by mastering mathematics may gain recognition and status 
through the service program. School staffs holding this view- 
point would select at least a number of students for service posi- 
tions who cannot achieve outstanding scholastic records or who 
may not be very well adjusted to the school. The guidance, 
counseling, and mental health aims of a school would be imple- 
mented through the service program. 

In the participating schools, the same range of viewpoints 
regarding service activities was discernible among the teachers. 
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Moreover, it appeared that in many of the service organiza- 
tions all the opportunities for learning inherent in the situation 
were not being tapped. Delivering milk to kindergarten chil- 
dren, standing at street intersections, and performing duties 
assigned by others are not necessarily learning situations unless 
pupils share in the planning and in evaluation. What. needs to 
be done? Why? Who will do it? How shall it be done? How well 
was it done? These are the questions which' members of service 
groups should discuss and about which they should share in 
making decisions. 

There appeared to be high potential for citizenship education 
in the service approach. The variety of situations that arise in 
many service activities offers excellent opportunity for teaching 
the delicate balance between ‘the rights of the individual and 
the welfare of the group, an understanding that citizens must 
have if democracy is to endure. N 

Moreover, service situations are real life. They are of interest 
to the pupils. They need not be confined to the designated, 
more formal services, but should become interrelated with day- 
to-day experiences in every classroom, thus influencing the qual- 
ity of living, the atmosphere in the school. 

The Staff members recognized that the first steps toward 
increased emphasis on service for the common good would have 
to be made in the schools within the limits of a tightly organized 
schedule and with service groups that were an accepted part 
of the school organization. Moreover, little improvement might 
be expected until there was a re-examination by the ne $ 
the educational purposes that might be served by a total schoo 
focus on service activities. There were, however, a number of 
teachers in each of the schools sufficiently interested to make a 
more systematic approach promising. 


ACTION PROPOSALS 


were planned to give serv- 


chers the opportunity to 
k some clarifica- 


group conferences 
d interested tea 
had been collected; to see 


A series of work- 
ice group sponsors an 
examine the data that 
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tion concerning the purposes of the existing service organiza- 
tions in the schools; to appraise the strengths and weaknesses 
of the present organizations; and to plan for improving the pro- 
gram in terms of agreed-upon objectives. 

Although the Staff members did some pre-planning for these 
work-group conferences, the participating teachers set their own 
goals. They examined the data relating to the understanding 
pupils and teachers had of the service concept. As they attempt- 
ed to evaluate the effectiveness of the service activities in the 
schools, they concluded that many of the blocks they had encoun- 
tered in sponsoring service organizations stemmed from two 
factors: the limited understanding that the pupils had of the 
concept and the conflict in teacher values concerning the idea 
of mutual helpfulness in a school. Having identified the diffi- 
culties, they sought for solutions. 

There was agreement that the first step must be the improve- 
ment of the understanding and skill of pupils who were members 
of service groups. Two solutions were suggested: 

1. Provide more skill training for service personnel. Discuss 
such simple questions as: How do you make requests of other 
students if you are on duty in the halls or lunchroom? Do you 
demand or suggest? Do you seek their cooperation? Do you 
push them around? 

2. Clarify with members of service groups their purposes, 
duties, and needed qualifications. 

It was agreed that skills in human relationships are required 
for those who are not actively engaged in service. What about 
the recipients of the service? What kind of cooperation is effec- 
tive in a school situation where mutual helpfulness is empha- 
sized? The conference group agreed that training was essential 
for all the pupils in the schools. They proposed to: 

1. Initiate discussions in homerooms, in classrooms, and in 
auditorium assemblies in order that pupils might gain under- 
standing of the purposes, functions, and essential qualifications 
of service group members. 

2. Involve all pupils in discussion pointed to such questions 
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as: How do you take suggestions made to you by pupils who are 
in various service organizations about the school? What is your 
individual responsibility in a situation? 

The problem of how to act on their plans without making 
major shifts in the current school schedules and without enlist- 
ing the cooperation of all teachers in their buildings remained 
largely unsolved as the first conference ended. Participants 
agreed to go back to their own service groups and try to improve 
them; but they were convinced that a large number of the 
faculty of each school should be involved. 

If discussions were to be initiated in all the homerooms, it 
would be the homeroom teacher who was responsible for giving 
pupils more adequate understanding and skill; obviously, the 
success of such an undertakirfy was contingent upon the values 
teachers held about the service idea. It was at this point that 
the Study Staff members sought the help of the administrators 
of the participating schools. 

The Study Staff hoped that if principals could plan together 
and could reinforce each other, they might assume leadership in 
initiating changes in schedules and in the curriculum to give 
time for skill training and for participation in service activities. 
The plans made during a work-group conference indicated a 
consideration of service experiences for children as a part of the 
curriculum of the school, rather than as extracurricular activity. 
This appeared to be an area in which the administrator must 


assume leadership. 
A series of meetings were he 


several schools and the Study _ cons 
agreement in the group concerning the opportunities inherent 


in a service program for developing leadership skills, for cul 
ing human relationships, and for meeting the needs of the indi- 
vidual. The administrators were eager to encourage groups of 
teachers who were seeking to improve their service ss sama’ 
They were frank to state, however, that very little pe coul 

be put into the current program until it was regit at aa 
other things might be left out. The need for a school to contorm 


1d with the administrators of the 
Staff. There was considerable 
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to a general city-wide pattern of instruction tied their hands in 
making widespread changes in schedules and curriculum. 


ACTION UNDER WAY 


The morale of the sponsors who had attended the work-group 
conferences remained high. They continued to work in their 
schools within the limits of their situation. They devised 
techniques for giving pupils in their service groups greater skills 
in human relationships and in leadership. They initiated school- 
wide discussion of service activities. For example, in one of the 
junior high schools, sponsors used the school bulletin each week 
to communicate methods and techniques that homeroom teach- 
ers might use to present to their pupils the purposes and func- 
tions of service organizations. These suggestions included the use 
of sociodrama to identify problems and to clarify tension situa- 
tions arising between those giving and those receiving service. 
This kind of activity tended to give increased understanding of 
the concept of service, not only to members of service organiza- 
tions but to all pupils in the school. 

Opportunities for service were increased in some of the 
schools. The principal of one of the schools suggested to the 
members of the National Junior Honor Society that they might 
consider helping other students who, for one reason or another, 
were having difficulty with their classwork. The proposal was 
accepted with enthusiasm, and a tutoring service was inaugura- 
ted. A committee of boys and girls in the Society took charge 
of the selection of tutors and the scheduling of the pupils who 
requested help. During the first semester, seventy-three boys and 
girls who were having difficulty in some subject took advantage 
of the tutoring service. 

Although this service had to be reorganized each semester, 
it appeared to operate with fair success, Classroom teachers 
advised certain individuals to ask for the tutoring service and 
mentioned the improvement in the work of pupils who had 


received help. The pupil tutors reported a gain in their own 
academic achievement. 
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In another school, a new Service Club was organized. For 
many years the school had encouraged pupil participation in 
such service groups as safety patrol, duty girls, and lunchroom 
assistants. One of the teachers in the school, however, became 
convinced that service opportunities should be extended to chil- 
dren who were not already participating in service organizations. 
She, therefore, sponsored a new club, the purpose of which was 
to give service about the building wherever and whenever help 
was needed. Excerpts from the school report attest to the success 


of the venture. 


The first semester members of the club took an inventory 
to see how many teachers could use helpers, how many 
helpers each would need, and what kinds of work they 
wanted done. The chifdren chose the teachers whom they 
wished to help. At the end of the first term, some of the 
teachers sent notes telling how much they appreciated hav- 
ing the help and what fine work had been done. They ex- 
pressed a desire that the service club be continued. At the 
beginning of the next semester, it was difficult to find work 
for all the children who applied for membership in the 
organization. Over seventy applications were received. 


At the end of the first year, attempts were made to secure 
il, and parent reaction to the activities of the club. 
Teachers were asked to indicate the types of work that pupils 
had done. They listed such items as putting up bulletin boards, 
helping with a party, playing records, playing the piano, assisting 
in the lunchrooms, making posters, and helping younger chil- 
dren. Teachers also mentioned the wholesome results of a serv- 
ice club that was not considered a policing organization. They 
observed with interest the effect that service had on both the 
individuals who gave and those who received the service. ‘There 
was almost unanimous agreement on the idea that the change 
that occurs in the attitudes of boys and girls who have opportuni- 
ties to be helpful to their classmates, their teachers, and their 
school is far more important than the tasks that they undertake. 

The responses of the pupils regarding the satisfactions they 


teacher, pup 
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experienced from belonging to the club were: “Helping others,” 
“Learning how to do things,” “Someone needs me,” “Having a 
nice time,” and “Making friends.” 


EVALUATING AND RE-PLANNING 


At the close of the third year, another work-group conference 
was held so that the sponsors and teachers who had been work- 
ing in the service program could evaluate and re-plan. ‘There 
was agreement that improvement had occurred in the training 
of service club members. The block to further improvement 
appeared to be related to the lack of total faculty commitment. 

Participants reported that they were unable to communicate 
effectively their own values and beliefs to others. Study Staff 
members suggested that it might be helpful to prepare a frame- 
work including the suggestions and action proposals made during 
preceding work-sroup conferences. The participants in the con- 
ference agreed and suggested the points that should be included 
in the outline. These were as follows: 


The importance and place of service activities in the school; 
% The kinds of service opportunities present in school situa- 
tions; 

Functions and duties of service representatives; 

The training of service representatives; 

The selection of sponsors; 

Recognition and prestige for those giving service; 

Attitudes and behaviors. 


As participants discussed these, they formulated value state- 
ments or criteria about them. Agreement was also reached con- 
cerning a possible action program that would be consistent with 
the criteria. With such an outline, or frame of reference, they 
believed that they could plan more effectively for involving the 
total faculty. The material resulting from this kind of inter- 
action presents a general overview of a service program for a 
school. The framework is given on pages 312-319. 
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ATTEMPTS TO INVOLVE FACULTY GROUPS 


At another work-group conference, teachers from the several 
schools made plans for reporting to their faculty groups the re- 
sults of their study as crystallized in the “Suggested Framework 
for the School’s Service Program.” Discussion centered on how 
to present the material so that there would be enough faculty 
commitment and involvement to insure the extension of*service 
experiences for all young people. The following suggestions ap- 
peared to be promising: 

1. Faculty discussion regarding the place of service activities 
in the school program. 

2. Use of sociodrama at general faculty meetings to bring out 
problems of members of servgce organizations, and problems and 
values of teachers regarding service organizations. 

3. Use of data gathered from individual schools. This would 
include pupil reaction to service given and reéeived. 

4. Interviewing service group members—a fact-finding pro- 
cedure to determine what insights pupils have regarding the 
giving of service. 

Participants agreed to go back to their individual schools and 
attempt to promote faculty interaction on the problem. 

Excerpts from records kept in one school describe two socio- 
dramas used at successive faculty meetings to lay out the prob- 
lem and to promote discussion. The situation presented was 
this; A homeroom is discussing problems that arise in service 
organizations and in other situations where service is given and 
received. Teachers played the roles of pupils in the homeroom 
who are discussing the problem: “What do you think about our 
service groups?” The teacher participants attempted to bring 
out some of the problems faced by members of service clubs. 
A few direct quotations will show some of the problems identi- 


fied by those playing the roles. 
Kids think if you are on the service patrol you are a sissy. 
I yelled at the kids in the halls and they yelled back. 
Kids won't do as they're told. They push me around. 


A... VALUE AND IMPORTANCE OF SERVICE 


ASPECTS 


CRITERIA 


Teachers should recognize that 
service experiences have import- 
ant implications for learning. 


Potential learning 
experiences, 


The service program should pro- 
* vide opportunities for service 


The welfare of the which may help to increase the 
2 individual individual’s security; a feeling of 
indivi ual. belongingness to his group and to 


his school; a sense of accomplish- 
ment and satisfaction. 


3a. The school should be permeated 

with an atmosphere of sharing, 

ti ider- 

Concern for the Mnane prunes, and consider 

common good. 3b. Service should contribute to the 

acceptance of responsibility on 

the part of individuals for the 
safety and welfare of others. 


B . .. OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE 


Formal service - Schools should provide opportu- 
groups nity for many boys and girls to 
è . Participate in service groups. 


* Read across the double page. 


> ACTIVITIES * 


i SUGGESTED ACTION PROPOSALS 


pe 


1. Faculty discussions regarding the importance and place of service activities 
K in the school’s program. 
Use of sociodrama to present the problems of pupils in service groups 
and the values of teachers. regarding the concept of service. 
Use of incidents and anecdotes to identify problems encountered by 


. members of service organizations. 
i Demonstration: pupils in sérvice groups discuss problems related to 
f : their activities. ‘ 
° Use of film, ‘Broader Concept of Method,” showing how pupils give 


service in the lunchroom. 


l e 
œ 2, Provision for pupils to assist in the care of room and materials, to serve on 
` j committees, to participate in formal service groups, to serve as class officers, 


to help others with schoolwork. P 


eee ee e 


3. Discussion in homerooms and classrooms of such questions as: How may 
we plan so that each person in the group can share in the tasks to be done? 
How can we help each other so that everyone in the class will be happy and 
can succeed? How can we make this a better classroom in, which to live? 
How can expressions of common courtesy—such as “Please,” “Thank you,” 
and “Pardon me’”’—be used to show consideration and thoughtfulness for 


the welfare of others? 


isi i izati h as safety patrols and 
_ Provision; for a number of service organizations, such a 
i hall service; for special service groups, such A ee lost and found, 
ibrary, glee clubs, student council, and avocational clubs. Ț ; f 
lb a Syecuasion to determine the desirability of offering different kinds 
` of service opportunities. Are there some gaps in the school’s service eer 
gram? What provision could be made for improvement or extension O 


i ortunities? i : 

ic Catherine cf information regarding a number bad Sag pupils ak di 
; icipating i iscussion : 

participating in these groups. Faculty di EIE thore A Aida 


e of children in school are in serv ( d 
aa and grade levels represented in service groups? What pro 


i i to have opportunity 
ision i for pupils not in formal service groups ni 
SETE Mn at suggestions for the extension of such opportunities 


both in and out of class? Might other service groups be formed? 


CRITERIA 


ASPECTS 


2. There should be opportunities for 


Service in classooms and many boys and girls to help oth- 
2 in other informal ers in classrooms and in their day 
situations. to day relationships in and about 

the school. 


C . . . SELECTION FOR PARTICIPATION IN SERVICE 


kP Selection for participation in these 

1 5 groups should be on the basis of 
Formal service groups. requirements of the job to be 

done, and the value to the indi- 
vidual giving the service. 


A 2. The major qualification for class- 
2 Classroom services. room service should be member- 
ship in the class. 


D . . . FUNCTIONS AND DUTIES OF SERVICE 


The functions and duties of serv- 
ice representatives should be dis- 


1 Duties of service cussed and clarified by pupils in 
representatives. the service organization, and dis- 


cussed and understood by the 
recipients of the service rendered. 


SUGGESTED ACTION PROPOSALS 


Provision by the teacher for such service as care of room and equipment, 
room decoration, bulletin boards, welcoming of new children, helping other 
children with schoolwork, writing letters to pupils who are ill, making out 
attendance slips. 


ACTIVITIES 


a 00 l Leie 


la. 


1b. 


2, 


Ic. 


Faculty discussion of essential qualifications for effective participation in 
service groups. Questions such as the following should be considered: What 
factors would disqualify boys and girls for membership in service groups? 
If service groups are considered a part of the educational program, should 
individuals be disqualified becayise of scholarship or citizenship? Can service 
activities be used as therapy for certain individuals or groups? To what 
extent should the following purposes be considered? 1) To get housekeeping 
jobs done, 2) to provide needed worthwhile learning experience for pupils. 
Teacher-pupil discussion in homerooms in order that all pupils may share 
in the development of criteria for the selection of members to service 
organizations. Such questions as the following might be considered: Should 
age, maturity, health and sex be qualifying factors for selection to the 
safety patrol? What should be the basis for dismissal of a member from a 


service organization? 


| E 


The wide sharing of responsibilities for mutual service by members of 
the group. 


GROUPS 
ee 


la. 


i ion i i that participants will 
ussion initiated by sponsors of service groups So, \ 

Rented the peculiar functions and duties of their group. They might 
discuss such questions as: How can a representative be of greatest service to 
i individual responsibility must he assume? How does he 


2 What procedures can be used to enlist and foster coopera- 
or Peal cecalving Pelee? What are the special functions of such 


persons as me eriod regarding the function and 
lities required of those receiving 
these might. be discussed: How do service 
school? How can individuals cooperate 


service? Such questions as 
ce given? What responsibility 


help all individuals in the 7 
STAN ane show their appreciation of the servi 
must each individual assume for the effective 


zations? ople have given and received 
p g 


: ifi les where pe ceive 
Discussion wd aye by generalizations regarding the value of service in 
alge = in the school, in the home, and. in the community. 
: 


E -sa SRILES 
ASPECTS CRITERIA 


p 1. Pupils in service groups should 
1 Planning. have the opportunity to partici- 


pate in planning their activities. 


2. Pupils in service groups should | 
s gain skill in problem-solving as 
2 Problem-solving. they work on the problems that 
they encounter in their various 
duties and activities. 


3. Pupils should be able to use 
3 Parliamentary procedure, simple parliamentary procedure 
in conducting meetings in service 
» Organizations. 


3 


; . Participation in service groups 
Leadership. should help to develop special 
leadership abilities. 


$ Petia in service ale 

Human relations. should help boys and girls to de- 

cations velop skill in good human rela- 
tionships. 


1 Pupil 1. Pupils should consider service as 
upits. a recognized and admirable part 
of the school program, 


2a. All teachers should assume re- 
eo for providing sua: 
tional experiences through the 
2 Teachers. service program. 
2b. Teachers should share in the 
selection of sponsors for service 
organizations. 


SUGGESTED ACTION PROPOSALS 


1. Joint planning (sponsor and pupils) of service activities in which the 
group is involved. Sponsor may use such questions as What needs to be 
done? Who will do what? How can it be done most effectively? 


2a. Instruction of service representatives in the procedural steps in problem- 
solving, and guidance in the use of this knowledge as it relates to the 
solving of problems which they encounter. 

2b. At meetings of service groups, problems encountered by pupils will be 
identified and solutions sought. 


3. Instruction in minimum essentials of parliamentary procedure so that meet- 
ings can be conducted in a businesslike and orderly fashion. 


4, Joint discussion (sponsor and members of the service group) of problems 
relating to skill in leadership, such as the role of th chairman or captain, 
necessary skills required for conducting meetings, the need for assuming 
individual responsibility, the importance of securing cooperation. 


int discussion (sponsor and the service group) of the importance of good 
P: Hat Pes aula Such questions as the following might be considered: 
How can the service representatives give explanations to individuals who do 
not know or disregard school regulations or policies? How can the repre- 
sentative give information to parents, to substitute teachers, and to other 
| adults courteously? Should service representatives express their “poracjation 
l when individuals assist and cooperate? Should they EDA soam i 
should they use such expressions as Please,” “In this sc! EpL we ot us 
and so,” “Would you help”? Does lack of courtesy indicate efficiency: 


isi i ‘fication and recognition for service in such 
Pee ENa te Pma pears 2) photographs of pupils in service 
pe 3) osters, 4) badges, bands, letters, 5) award certificates, 6) social 
groups, Pall games, parties, 7) rituals, ceremonies, pageantry, music 
actvitional approach) 8) publicity in school and community newspaper. 

el , 


ties in the foflowing ways: 


ii iti restige to service activi i 
| 2a. Giving Cnn ea ena 2) permission freely given for ih bite, 
1) Havel eunes 3) assistance to service representatives in specific 
at servi , 


ituations, 4) incidental comment in class, 5) providing time for discussion 
situ: , 


i i tivities. i nd exploring 
regarding service ac “teria for the selection of sponsors and 
. criteria r (| 
ef Se ue od preference of school staff for sponsorship of service groups. 
the interes 


G ... ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 


1 


ASPECTS 


Parents. 


Pupils giving service. 


Pupils benefitting from 
service. 


CRITERIA 


Parents should be given the op- 
portunity to understand the pur- 
poses of the school’s service pro- 
gram and the values inherent in 
it. 


Emphasis on mutual helpfulness 
and the giving of service should 
influence the attitude and be- 
havior of children so that they 
increasingly become more friendly, 
more considerate, more courteous, 
more thoughtful. 


Pupils should recognize the ef- 
forts of individuals and groups 
who contribute to the welfare of 
others and should understand the 
need for cooperating with the 
various service representatives. 


SUGGESTED ACTION PROPOSALS 


3a. 


3b. 
3c. 
3d. 


3e. 


Discussion of the values of service and the school’s service program with 
groups of parents, parents of one grade or half grade, parents of children 
in service groups. 

Demonstration by a service group at a parent’s meeting. 

Periodic bulletins to the home explaining the service program (through 
school paper or P.T.A. communications) . 

Written reports by pupils on the service program to be sent home to a 
child’s parents. 

Invitations to parents to installation and recognition ceremonies for members 
of service groups. 


ee a A 
@ 


2a. 


2b. 


rtunity for pupils to generalize from their experiences regarding the 
saad wy service. The teacher, by his own example of courtesy and 
helpfulness to children, and by fostering and encouraging this behavior 
on the part of children themselves, improves the quality of living in the 


school, 


ils to discuss and generalize concerning the advantages 


eee eas here mutual helpfulness is practiced, 


of living in a situation wl 


Opportunity for pupils to discuss such questions as What can | do for the 
school? What can the school do for me? 
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Teachers don’t obey the rules and are mad when I ask 
them to. How can you expect kids to go up the right stairs 
when teachers don’t? 

I like to be in a service group because I get in right with 
the sponsor. 


Faculty discussion followed the sociodrama, with a few in- 
dividuals reacting rather violently to the role presenting the 
idea that teachers did not obey traffic regulations. Other faculty 
members mentioned the need for members of service organiza- 
tions to gain increased skill in human relationships, the need for 
teachers, other than sponsors, to assume responsibility for giving 
service club members guidance and support wherever guidance 
and support were needed. 

A second sociodrama depicted a Scene in which a committee 
of teachers discuss the problems that arise when a school at- 
tempts to set up a situation where pupils can effectively give 
and receive service. The problem selected was “How can we 
improve the existing service organizations at X School, and how 
can we give more opportunity for pupils to give service to 
others?” Participants assumed roles presenting a variety of be- 
liefs and values: 


Teachers should cooperate in every possible way in giving 
prestige and reward to those rendering service. 

The school would be better off without service organiza- 
tions unless pupils giving service assumed greater responsi- 
bility and carried out to the letter instructions given by 
their sponsors. 

The school should recognize the service program as a 
part of the curriculum and should set aside time in the 
regular schedule; I am tired of being a sponsor when it 
means extra duty after school, and when no one else ap- 
pears to be interested in the service program. 


More children should be given opportunities for service. 
Time should be set aside for discussion of the implications 
of service activities with all pupils in the school. 


Pupils should not be disqualified for service because of 
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low scholarship or undesirable citizenship. Every member 
of the school should have an opportunity for some service 
experience. 


In the discussion that followed, it was evident that teachers 
held conflicting views regarding the importance of service activi- 
ties in the school. The sociodrama, however, defined the prob- 
lem sharply and created sufficient interest for the faculty to agree 
that other faculty meetings should be held for continued study. 
of the problem. AAA OA 


GENERALIZATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The days when neighbors met together for barn raisings and 
corn huskings are over, bu® the need for people to experience 
the satisfactions of sharing and mutual helpfulness is as real as 
ever. Being of service to others is the core of good human re- 
lationships in a democracy. The school throufh its service pro- 
gram can provide situations where concern for the individual 
and for the common good are paramount and where the quality 
of human relationships encourages the fulfillment of ethical and 
spiritual beliefs. 

Steps that a school mu 
complicated and difficult, e 
made in the schools toward the attat 


a broad service program. 
The following generalizations, although supported by rather 
meager objective data, indicate the kinds of difficulties Via 
may be encountered as well as the contribution that gerice ac- 
tivities may make to the school’s citizenship education program. 
1. Service experiences, if broadly conceived, contribute to im- 


roved skill in human relationships, to increased sensitivity to 
H and to the more adequate fulfillment of the 
motional needs of young peSple. The 
ever, tends to be in direct 
gy devoted to them by the 


st take to implement these beliefs are 
a fact attested to by the slow progress 
nment of the major goals of 


social problems, 


psychological and e€ 
achievement of these purposes, how 


ratio to the amount of time and ener 
teachers of the school. 
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2. To realize the potential learning inherent in service activi- 
ties requires effective teaching: helping children to identify 
and solve problems as they arise, assisting them in the develop- 
ment of leadership and human relations skills, and giving them 
necessary guidance in making generalizations. ‘These are funda- 
mental skills for competent and effective citizenship in a dem- 
ocracy. 

3- As pupils in service groups have opportunities to plan to- 
gether, to carry out and evaluate action, and to generalize from 
their many experiences, they tend to gain understanding of the 
meaning of service. 

4. Through a broad service program, the school can offer 
opportunities for success and a feeling of belongingness to those 
children who cannot gain such satisfactions through high schol- 
astic achievement. Every pupil should be eligible for member- 

‘ship in some service activity. The school, therefore, may have 
. to extend its opportunities for service to provide for all the 
children in the school. 

5. Pupils who have been affected by the tensions that exist 
between groups, who have had few close and satisfying relation- 
ships with adults, and who have suffered considerable insecurity 
and failure in school find sharing and mutual helpfulness hard 
to understand or to practice. It can be assumed that until the 
child can accept himself as a person of worth, he will find it 
difficult, if not impossible, to give of himself to others without 
expectation of tangible rewards. 

6. Pupils tend to show increased liking for others and in- 
creased loyalty to the school as they participate in service activi- 
ties. This appears, moreover, to be true of many pupils who 
have rather serious problems of adjustment. 

7. Participation in service groups gives young people oppor- 
tunity to know and to understand school associates of different 
ages and grade levels. Contingent upon this, however, is the 
guidance that the school staff gives to pupils in helping them 
to gain skills and insights in interpersonal relationships. 

8. If the service program is to be used as a part of the bona 
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fide curriculum of the school, the school personnel must believe 
in its worth. In other words, the philosophy held by the faculty 
is of major importance. Even when there is agreement on a 
philosophical basis, other questions arise. The priority among 
the many learnings offered by the school must be established. 
There are so many so-called essentials that their relative value 
has to be determined. If a broad service program is initiated in 
a school, something may have to be left out. Such decisions are 
hard to make. 

It was these considerations that made it extremely difficult 
for the staffs of the participating schools to emphasize the serv- 
ice program to the extent that they would have wished. But 
they saw its possibilities as a major tool for citizenship educa- 
tion. hi 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


Skill in Democratic Participation 


Í. THE DEFINITION Of citizenship in Five Qualities of the Good 
Citizen, there is a decided emphasis upon skills needed by the 
individual if he is to participate effectively in a democratic 
society. In order to act inteMigently in helping to solve the social 
problems of our time, to improve the quality of his relationships 
in day-to-day associations, to meet his own psychological needs, 
the citizen must possess and use knowledge and skills. Continu- 
ously, during the five-year period of the Study, attention was 
directed to an identification of those skills which should be 
taught and practiced in the schools, and the improvement of 
these skills in democratic participation was emphasized in the 
program of citizenship education. 
The knowledge, skills, and abilities useful in promoting the 
welfare of the individual and of society embrace all socially ap- 
proved disciplines known to science and art. Consequently, cri- 
teria emerged during the years of the Study that aided in the 
selection of the particular skills which should receive major 
emphasis in the Study. These criteria are: 
commonness. If a skill appeared to be required in many life 
activities and could be used, practiced, or taught in many phases 


of a school program, it was considered sufficiently common to 


warrant major emphasis. 
RANGE OF MATURITY. 
ple six to eighteen years 0 


If the skill was considered” useful to 
young peo; Jd, even though the appli- 


Education Study Staff, Five Qualities of the Good Citizen 


Bret Ciete ppeidetion Study, Wayne University, [1945]). 


(Detroit: Citizenship 
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cation and use of the skill might increase in complexity with 
maturity, it was considered sufficiently important to warrant 
major emphasis. 

ASSOCIATION OR RELATION. Since citizenship was defined as the 
relations of the individual to his government and to other in- 
dividuals and to groups, those skills which were useful in such 
associations were deemed significant. 

EDUCATIONAL RESPECTABILITY. Skills that satisfied the condi- 
tions of the other criteria, and that are approved generally by 
teachers and educational theorists were seriously considered. 

ADEQUACY OF EMPHASIS. If certain skills, generally accepted 
as important, appeared to receive little attention in the class- 
room, they were emphasized by Study Staff members. 

Using these five criteria, a nunfber of broad, overlapping 
skill areas were chosen for special consideration and study in the 
participating schools. They are: 

Problem-solving 

Discussion 

Human relations 

Planning 

Group work. 

These skills cannot be separated into clear-cut areas. Discus- 
sion occurs in problem-solving activities as well as in planning. 
Skill in discussion and in solving problems is dependent upon 
skill in human relationships. For purposes of explanation, how- 
ever, each of the five skill areas selected will be considered 
separately in this chapter. 


EMPHASIS ON SKILLS 


Information was sought regarding the extent and adequacy 
of the attention given these skills in the participating schools. 
The informal observation of Study Staff members and the re- 
ports of classroom procedures furnished by teachers appeared to 
show that the experiences provided to help young people ac- 
quire and use discussion, problem-solving, and planning skills 
were fragmentary and inadequate. 


=- S 
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In order to determine more accurately the extent of the teach- 
ing and practice of these skills, and to gain insight regarding 
classroom atmosphere, class management, and teaching proced- 
ures, the Study Staff members constructed the Classroom Obser- 
vation Form. Items included were designed to secure informa- 
tion on such details as: 

The type of class organization used 

Who directed activities 

The length of assignments or units 

The teaching materials used 

What the pupils did 

What the teacher did 

What means the teacher used 

What the teacher rewarded and penalized 

The nature of rewards and penalties 

The amount of social content in matters under consideration 

The variety of pupil activities 

Pupil interdependence and cooperation 

The extent of pupil-teacher planning 

The extent of the use of discussion. 

Toward the end of the first year of the Study, the Observa- 
tion Form was used in two of the participating schools by five 
Study Staff members. The observations, totaling twenty-three 
clock hours, were made on eight different days. Thirty-five dif- 
ferent teachers, in forty-one classes (grades three through eight), 
in two elementary schools were visited. Observational notations 
were made at five-minute intervals about the aspects of class- 
room procedure specified in the form. The data from 270 five- 
minute samples, limited though they were, give an interesting 
cross-section of the skill experiences provided for pupils. 


CLASS ORGANIZATION A 
ence or absence of groups or sub- 
d that there was a direct rela- 
groups and sub-groups 
discussion, and 


Observers noted the pres 
It was assume 


the existence of several ) 
f opportunities for planning, 


groups in a class. 
tionship between 
and the number o. 
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problem-solving. Observers indicated the nature of the class 
organization under one of five categories: 

1. The class as a whole having one goal and one center of 
interest; e.g, a class listening to a pupil report on Eskimos. 

2. The class as a whole having one goal but many centers of 
interest, e.g., a class adding two-digit numbers, with each pupil 
working problems on paper while the teacher gives individual 
help. . 
3. The class as a whole having one goal and one or more cen- 
ters of interest, with one or two sub-groups of two or three mem- 
bers each engaged in other activities; e.g., a social studies class 
discussing current events. Two pupils are marking absences and 
three pupils are drawing a chart on the blackboard. 

4. The class divided into two or nfore groups with each group 
having one center of interest and a specific goal different from 
that of other groups; e.g., four groups, one in each corner of 
the room, with one group hearing a preliminary report of a 
magazine article, one group planning a series of posters, an- 
other rehearsing a radio script, and a fourth writing a play with 
the aid of the teacher. 

5. The class, an aggregate of individuals, having many goals 
and many centers of interest; e.g., each pupil pursuing his own 
interests in reading, writing, drawing, studying, or other activi- 
ties. 

Table 2 indicates the percentage of the total observation time 
of the 270 five-minute periods that each of the five types of 
class organization was observed. 


THE POSITION OF THE TEACHER 


Observers also recorded the position taken by the teacher in 
directing classroom activity. It was assumed that there would 
be greater, chance for pupils to participate in planning if the 
teacher did not continually direct all phases of class activity. If 
the teacher was continually and directly steering the activity, 
the teacher was considered central. If very little direction was 
given by the teacher, and the pupils were assuming consider- 
able responsibility, the teacher's position was considered peri- 
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pheral. If the teacher assumed a peripheral or observer position 
and yet made occasional comments and suggestions, or asked 
questions, his position was considered intermediate. Table 3 
indicates the total percentage of the 270 samples that each posi- 
tion was assumed by the teachers in directing activities during 
the observations. 


TABLE 2 
Percentage of Total-Time Samples in Which Various Types 
of Class Organization Were Maintained 


Types of Classroom Organization Percentage 

Class as a whole, one goal, one center of interest 60 
Class as a whole, one goal, pany centers of interest 14 
Class as a whole, one or two small sub-groups 4 
More than two groups within the class, each with its 

goal and center of interest Py 5 
Each individual engaged in his own interest, with 

no common class goal 4 
Not rated in any of the five categories 7 

TABLE 3 


of Total-Time Samples in Which Teachers Assumed 


Percentage hers 
Various Positions in Directing Class Activities 
Position Assumed Percentage 
Central 56 
Intermediate 13 
Peripheral 29 
2 


Not Determined 


ACTIVITY OF PUPILS 
It was assumed that t 
the type of activity pursue 


here was a direct relationship between 
d by a majority of pupil’ in a class 
and the opportunities for the practice and use of cae as 
planning, discussion, problem-solving, and human relations iil 
Consequently, observers noted the amount of time spen 


various activities. 
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The observers also noted activities engaged in by a minority 
of the pupils. Tables 4 and 5 present these. 


TABLE 4 
Percentage of Total-Time Samples During Which the Majority 
of Pupils Were Engaged in Various Activities 


Type of Activity Percentage 
Listening to the teacher 22 
Listening to pupils 13 
Listening to short verbal exchanges between 

pupils and teachers 19 
Constructing or manipulating 19 
Writing (creative or copying) 9 
Observing intently 5 
Reading 5 
Reciting or reporting 5 
Working in groups* 3 
Discussing o 
Planning o 
Evaluating o 


*In two classes, one of which was a special group of pupils from grades one 
through six. 


TABLE 5 
Percentage of Total-Time Samples During Which a Minority 
of Pupils Were Engaged in Various Activities 


Type of Activity Percentage 
Reciting, reporting, performing, or drilling 28 
Discussing 8 
Evaluating 1 
Planning | o 


TEACHER GOALS 


In gathering data on classroom procedures, the observers re- 
corded evidence of teacher emphasis on problem solving, plan- 
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ning, human relationships, and other activities. Table 6 indi- 
cates the percentage of total time samples during which teach- 
ers were judged to be directing efforts toward various goals. 
The directions given the observers for noting the development 
of skill in problem solving or thinking were: 


... Do not check this section unless, for example, an ef- 
fort is being made to define problems, or unless pupils are 
reviewing books, reading magazines or newspapers to select 
facts which bear upon the problem under consideration. If 
the teacher says think and means recall a fact, or when the 
teacher is reviewing recalled facts, this should be checked 
under imparting facts, not under thinking.’ 


el ABLE 6 
Percentage of Total-Time Samples During Which Teachers 
Were Judged to be Directing Efforts Toward Various Goals 


——— 
Teacher Goals Percentage 


Developing skill in number work 21 
Developing skill in planning 1 
Developing skill in reading 3 
Developing skill in speaking 5 

1 


Developing skill in writing no AAA 
Developing skill in problem solving, critical thinking, 
defining, clarifying assumptions, collecting evidence, 


evaluating evidence, making inferences, drawing gen- 


eralizations 2 
Imparting facts 
Developing attitudes and values, j 


tionships 
i tegories 48 


Not rated in the above ca 


TYPES OF ASSIGNMENTS 


Study Staff members TA 
relationship between types of assign™ 
i i th Cook, Ralph Van Hoesen, Directions for 
ane pa atc E aion ‘orm (mimeographed pamphlet; Detroit: 
n 
iai Education Study, 1946). 


showing social rela- 


. 
made some assumptions regarding the 
nts and opportunities 
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for practicing skill in planning, problem-solving, discussion, and 
evaluation. They assumed that assignments for more than a 
single period or day, when determined partially by pupils or 
jointly by the teacher and pupils, would provide more oppor- 
tunity for the development and use of skills than would one- 
day assignments determined exclusively by the teacher. Conse- 
quently, the observers attempted to find out whether pupils had 
shared actively in the determination of assignments or had mere- 
ly acquiesced. They also attempted to determine the duration 
of the specific assignment. Table 7 summarizes their observa- 
tions on assignments. 


TABLE 7 
Percentage of Total-Time Samples During Which Pupils Were 
Working on Various Types of Assignments 


Type of Assignment Percentage 


Teacher determified one-day assignment 57 
Teacher determined three-day or more assignment 5 
Group or teacher-group determined one-day assignment 3 
Group or teacher-group determined three-day or more 
assignment 2 
Impossible to categorize 11 


No observation recorded 


w 
w 


PLANNING IN THE CLASSROOM 


During each five-minute period the observers indicated the 
activity that was carried on during the major portion of the 
period. To cross-check the data derived from the time-sample 
observations, the observers recorded various impressions of the 
entire thirty or forty minutes spent in each class. One point on 
which observers were asked to react was teacher-pupil planning. 
Observer reactions about the extent of teacher-pupil planning 
indicated that in 68 per cent of the forty-one classes there was 
none and in 20 per cent there was very little. This corroborated, 
in general, the time-sampling observation data, which indicated 
that the major portion of no five-minute time sample was de- 
voted to teacher-pupil planning. 
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Observers indicated that, in general, the relationships in the 
classroom were single, individual relationships between teacher 
and pupil. Thus there was little opportunity for the kinds of 
relationships usually associated with group planning, problem- 
solving, discussion, or pupil-pupil interaction. 


GENERAL IMPRESSIONS GAINED FROM THE OBSERVATION 


These data gathered during the twenty-three hours of formal 
observation with thirty-five different teachers in two elementary 
schools should not be regarded as sufficiently complete to be a 
definitive survey of teaching procedures or classroom practices 
in the schools. Yet the data, limited though they are, would 
tend to support the following conclusions: assignments were 
made by the teacher—for a single forty-minute class period; 


teachers maintained a central position in the classroom organi- 


zation; over half of the pupils’ time was spemt ın listening, a 
relatively small percentage of time was devoted to group work; 
there was little or no pupil participation in discussion, plan- 


ning, evaluation, or problem solving. 
It is unfortunate that the observations were restricted and 


that no comparable data regarding classroom practices near the 
close of the Study are available. When it appeared that school 
faculty-Study Staff relationships might be endangered by the 
continued use of the observation form, its use was discontinued. 


he observation form and the supplemental ex- 


i i i i ith i i -Study schools; in the 
. in experimenting with its use 1n non-Study ; in tl 
IU ite tote et meu Ang oF observers, and in checking the reliability 
revisi , 


i ai . eral purpose 
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ATTEMPTS TO IMPROVE CLASSROOM SKILLS 


During the first year of the Study, resource people spoke at 
faculty meetings on such subjects as unit planning, problem- 
solving, sociometrics, teacher-pupil planning, sociodrama, pupil 
participation, and discussion techniques. Volunteer teacher 
work-groups, designated as the Classroom Skills and Tech- 
niques Committee and the Pupil Participation Committee, 
were organized in most of the schools. These groups examined 
materials describing classroom procedures and methods that 
promote the acquisition and practice of many skills: planning, 
voting, parliamentary procedure, problem-solving, and discus- 
sion. Considerable material in the form of bulletins, film strips, 
pamphlets, and abstracts of articles was made available to these 
groups. A number of teachers encouraged pupil planning of 
classroom activities, programs, and parties. Other teachers made 
sociometric studies and reported that the findings were useful 
in understanding the pattern of relationships within their class 
groups. A conscious effort was made in many classrooms to use 
discussion more frequently and more effectively. 

The work-groups of teachers, however, made no attempt to 
promote unified total school action during the first two years. 
It was a time of exploration, of trying out procedures on an in- 
dividual basis. 


SKILL IN PROBLEM-SOLVING 


During the next three years the direction of various activities 
toward the development of skill in problem-solving, discussion, 
human relations, planning, and group work became more clear- 
cut. Some teachers were convinced that the ability to adjust to 
many of life’s complexities as well as the ability to participate 
effectively with others depended upon the individual's skill in 
solving problems. The research which they considered regard- 
ing the transfer of training indicated that the ability to use 
thinking skills did not transfer readily from one situation to 
another unless there was conscious effort to teach for such trans- 
fer. And their own observation showed that the skills in logical 
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thinking acquired by pupils in mathematics and other exact 
science classes did not appear to be useful in solving life’s many 
immediate, diverse problems. The research revealed that the 
greater the common elements between the learning situation 
and the situations in which the learning is applied, the more 
useful would the learning be. They reached a few conclusions: 

1. The school should give pupils many opportunities to iden- 
tify and share in working toward the solution of problems. 

2. Teachers should attempt to teach the sequential steps in 
problem-solving. 

3. Problem-solving skills should be practiced in many real life 
situations. 


Opportunities for Pupils toeAcquire Problem-solving Skills 


How does a school get pupils to identify and work on their 
real problems? A description of the activitigs in one school 
may serve as an example. The principal arranged for a series of 
informal hour-long assemblies where groups of pupils might 
bring up and discuss school problems. The leaders attempted 
to create an atmosphere in which pupils would feel comfortable 
and secure in raising problems. The idea was introduced that 
through good will and cooperation life in a school would be 
improved for everyone. In order to get maximum participation 
of the boys and girls in identifying the problems of the school as 
they saw them, the leader used two questions: What can you 
do to help the school? How can the school help you? 

The first question seemed to bring out answers of a vague, 
eral sort, roughly consistent with the categories of behavior 
‘I should be cooperative,” “I should obey 
the rules.” After these stereotyped answers were listed, some 
with suggestions which reflected specific, im- 
“We could make our classroom more attrac- 
b the writing off the walls of the lavatory.” 
many groups and classes 
e cleaned, walls were 
groups planned their 
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action programs, they were forced to consider such problems as 
the following: What should be done? What is the best way to 
do it? Who should do the job? Who should be consulted? 

The second question—How can the school help you?—also 
brought out some of the more generalized responses in terms of 
adult goals for young people: “Help me prepare for a job,” 
“Help me become a better citizen,” “Teach me the things I 
need to know.” 

When this kind of listing was exhausted, the suggestions be- 
came more specific. They reflected points of irritation or im- 
mediate personal concern. From general statements of what 
the school could do to help pupils, the discussion expanded to 
include critical remarks about the existing situation. Group 
interest always increased at this stage of the discussion, Such 
problems as the following were ultimately phrased: 


9 

How can we get a grass-covered space on our playfield 
where we can play football? 

How can boys and girls from different rooms get better 
acquainted? 

How can we get more time in the lunchroom? 

How can we get more parties and assemblies? 

How can we get help when we fall behind in our work? 

Can we use the gym after school for games? 

How do we get into a club? 

How can we stop duty boys from pushing us around? 

How can we improve our halls? 


The major share of the time in the discussion sessions was 
spent in working toward the solution of one or two problems. 
After identifying a problem and agreeing that it was of general 
concern, the group usually brought up everything that was 
wrong with it. The disposition to belabor a problem for four or 
five minutes after it was identified seemed rather common to all 
groups and was purposely not shut off quickly by the discussion 
leader. It appeared that “attack” behavior was an indication of 
real interest and a necessary reaction before the next step could 
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be attempted. When pupils begin to criticize a particular school 
situation, there is an inclination on the part of the leader, be- 
cause of more complete knowledge, to become defensive and ex- 
plain reasons, This tends to decrease or extinguish interest and 
to restrict permissiveness. Accordingly, the leaders tried not to 
defend the school too much, Rather, they shifted to questions 
about ways of getting improvement. 

As discussion continued, pupils proposed many tentative solu- 
tions, each of which involved obtaining additional information 
from different individuals and from other sources. Since it was 
impossible during an hour-long assembly for the pupils to pur 
sue the actual step-by-step collection of the needed information, 
they spent the time in identifying what needed to be known and 
how and where the infornfition could be obtained. But even 
in this short time, pupils became aware that it was much more 
difficult to solve a problem than to gripe abgut it, that more 
information than was immediately available was needed to make 
an intelligent decision, that a number of individuals and groups 
with varying functions and degrees of authority had to be in 
volved, and that more than one solution might be powible 


An Outline of Procedural Steps in Problem Solving 


Pu ils responded with a tremendous expenditure of energy 
and time to the opportunities given for solving real problem 
One factor, however, a to block the process, Pupils 
lacked skill in working through a problem. Teachers and Study 
Staff members were convinced that the young people needed 
specific instruction in the procedural steps of problem solving 
Pe result, with the asistance of a number of teachers in ihe 

schools, the Study Staff developed an outline which 


problems described by Dewey amd oers 


tre oe iy presented on the following page’ 


The outline is graphical 


, Oasmdap Bie 
iremship Education Study Sal. Probie Seng (Trevose 
cating Study, Wayne University, 1948), 
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A ... DEFINING THE PROBLEM * 
ASPECTS 


1 ENCOUNTERING 
the problem. 


2 SELECTING 
the problem, 


WORDING 
the problem. 


PROCESS 


What is it that is bothering us? 
Is it a real problem? 


. Is there concern and interest in 


this problem? 


. Does the problem need to be 


solved? 

Is this problem made up of a 
number of problems? 

If so, which one shall serve as 
a starting point? 

Is the problem within our capa- 
city and knowledge? 

Will we benefit by a considera- 
tion of the problem? 


Is the problem clearly and accu- 
rately stated? 


4 SETTING UP 
tentative solutions. 


* Read across the double page. 


What ways can be thought of, 
imagined, invented by which the 
problem can be solved? 

What beliefs seem to lie behind 
each of these possible solutions? 
What outcomes might be antici- 
Pated? 


CAUTIONS 


———_— 


1. Be sure not to select a problem the answer to which is obvious. 


1. Be sure that there is real concern with this problem, 


2. Do not try to solve several problems at the same time. 


3. Try to make a logical selection of a starting point. 


Be aware of smaller problems which may be a part of the larger problem. 


Be sure that creative thinking is encouraged. 


2. Be sure to aid in clarifying values that seem to underlie certain solutions, 


3, Be sure that the plans are regarded as tentative plans. 


ASPECTS 


RECALLING 
known information. 


DETERMINING 
need for more infor- 
mation. 


LOCATING 
sources of information. 


SELECTING 
and organizing infor- 
mation. 


ANALYZING 
and interpreting infor- 
mation. 


B ... WORKING ON THE PROBLEM 


PROCESS 


What do we already know that 
is vital to the problem? 


What kind of additional infor- 
mation is needed? 


Where is the information? 


How can the information be 
obtained? 


Under what general topics might 
the information be grouped? 
How can these topics be arranged 
in some kind of order or 
sequence? 

How can information be selected 
and grouped under these topics? 


Is the information as organized 
meaningful in terms of the prob- 
lem to be solved? 
Is there understanding of ideas 
and concepts? 
Is the illustrative material in 
the form of charts, graphs and 
tables clear? 
What is the value of the infor- 
mation as evidence? 

at apparent relationships exist 
within the available information? 
Which of the possible relation- 
ships are pertinent to the situa- 
tion? 


Does an examination of the rela- 
tionships lead to other problems 
which must be solved first? 


ead 


CAUTIONS 


Be sure to include personal experi i i 

u perience and all kinds of infor i 
acquired through reading, movies, or the radio. anao pravienely 
Be sure to include personal opinion, second-hand evidence, and hearsay. 


Examine the known information to determine gaps. 


In the gathering of information, use a variety of sources: books, newspapers, 
pamphlets, magazines, museums, government publications, interviews. 
Do not forget the possibility of getting information from people. 
Be sure that the information inčludes varying points of view. 

> 


Be sure that a limited number of important topics have been chosen under 


which information may be grouped. 
Examine the topics to determine the most systematic arrangement as it 


relates to the problem. 


Be sure to group related information under the proper headings. 


As new information is gathered, be sure to add new topics or sub-topics. 


Eliminate irrelevant information. 


Guard against differences in meaning given to some words or concepts by 


different individuals. f 
Consider whether the samples and illustrations given are representative. 


. Differentiate between fact and opinion. 


If opinion, consider the values of the persons expressing the opinion. 


; Consider the possible bias of the reporter. 
. Consider the honesty and integrity of the reporter. 


Consider the accuracy of observation. 


` Tf the information is factual, consider the reliability of the source. 


In fact, consider the necessity of examining the recency of the source. 


3 Consider the possible bias of the person making the analysis and the interpre- 


tation. i i 
Be sure that you have considered all possible causes and their relationships 


to the effects. 
Be sure that fact and fact are fitted together. 


` Eliminate wishful thinking. 


C ... DRAWING A CONCLUSION 


ASPECTS 


STATING 
possible conclusions. 


DETERMINING 
the most reasonable and 
logical conclusions. 


REACHING 
a conclusion. 


PROCESS 


What are the possible conclusions 
which can be drawn from the 
analysis and interpretation of the 
information? 

Do these coincide with the tenta- 
tive solutions suggested at the 
time that the problem was de- 
fined? 


Which of the conclusions seem 
to be of lesser importance and 
hence need to be eliminated? 
Which appear to be untenable in 
the light of the information col- 
lected? 

Which of the conclusions seem 
to be the best in the light of pos- 
sible consequences? 


What conclusion remains after 
the above steps are taken? 
What reasons support the con- 
clusion? 


D ... CARRYING OUT THE CONCLUSION 


2 


ACTING ON 
the conclusion. 


RECONSIDERING 
the conclusion. 


K 


What does the conclusion indi- 
cate? 

If action is indicated, how can 
it be put into effect? 

If no action is indicated, what is 
demanded in the situation? 


Has new information made neces- 
sary the reconsidering of conclu- 
sions? 

Has the situation changed to 
such an extent that it becomes 
necessary to reconsider conclu- 
sions? 

Has a shift in values or social 
theory made a reconsideration 
necessary? 


CAUTIONS 


1. Be sure to take into account the biases and prejudices which may influence 
the reaching of a conclusion, 


eS 
1. Be sure not to eliminate conclusions only on the basis of personal biases and 
prejudices. 
2a. Be sure that personal values o Jl nana involved are weighed and con- 
sidered in selecting the concl 


2b. Do not go beyond Teee 
3. Be sure to examine the consequences of possible conclusions. 


« 


en 


1. Be sure that the conclusion matches the reasons supporting it. 


1. In putting conclusions into effect, be sure to recognize the limitations of 


reality. 


clusions when new conclusions would be justified in a 


1. Avoid holding con 
changing situation. 
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Using Procedural Steps in Problem Solving. 


The outline was introduced by demonstrations in faculty 
meetings and work-group conferences. Groups of teachers chose 
a problem of interest and followed procedural steps in work- 
ing toward its solution. As other teachers watched the demon- 
stration, they checked the outline to evaluate the group’s ability 
to follow the steps in problem solving. 


In an effort to stimulate widespread use of the technique in 
one school, five successive days of discussion, demonstration, 
and exploration of problem-solving methods were scheduled 
with a teacher group. Seven teachers and eight Study Staff 
members participated in these sessions. Different approaches 
were demonstrated, many issues were discussed, and new prob- 
lems were raised. But the net effect of this endeavor did not 
produce a surge of problem-solving activity in the school. The 
project did resit, however, in a much closer relationship be- 
tween the participating teachers and the Study Staff. Thus the 
immediate result was quite different from that anticipated and 
desired by the Study Staff: the promotion of problem-solving 
procedures in the classroom. 


Gradually, teachers in three of the participating schools found 
the outline useful when they began to give pupils opportunity 
to identify and solve problems in homerooms, in classrooms, 
in the student council, in service groups, and in other student 
organizations. In one school pupils in art classes made large 
posters listing the major steps in the process, and these posters 
shared wall space in the student council reom with a listing of 
parliamentary procedures. A Study Staff member interested 
to see the use made of the posters by the student council, 
attended one of their meetings, one in which they were working 
on the problem of how to improve the lunchroom. At one 
point a representative requested a vote on a tentative proposal. 
Another pupil suggested that they did not have enough infor- 
mation to make a valid decision. The entire student council 
turned to one of the posters, to ascertain where they were and 
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how they had “got off the beam” in using procedural steps in 
solving the problem. 

One teacher used problem-solving techniques with several 
of his eighth-grade English classes. He organized his classes 
for group work and encouraged his pupils to identify problems 
of human relations encountered in their reading of books, cur- 
rent newspapers, and magazines. Pupils brought up problems 
growing out of their daily experiences in the school or com- 
munity. He gave specific instruction in problem solving and 
indicated possible next steps when the procedure ground to a 
stop. 

At the end of a semester's work, members of the class were 
interviewed in an effort to ascertain the extent to which they 
recognized problem solving s a method, as a theoretical pro- 
cedure. The interviewers posed certain problems and asked the 
group how they would go about solving them. There were few 
who appeared to understand the procedure sufficiently to be 
sure of the appropriateness of their suggestions. The coopera- 
tive solving of a problem is difficult for adults, and it appeared 
equally difficult for eighth-graders. The results at first glance 
seemed disheartening, yet, it must be remembered that as an 
oblem-solving is much more difficult than 
long division, and weeks are spent on the mastery of the latter. 

The teacher was also interviewed. He was convinced that 
the teaching of problem-solving was important and helpful in 
many situations, but that it should be used in conjunction with 


other teaching methods and techniques. 


operational scheme pr 


Learnings and Observations 

The results of placing emphasis on skill in problem solving 
in the cooperating schools are difficult to assess. Certainly there 
were widespread attempts to give pupils many opportunities 
to identify and work toward the solution of their real ‘problems 
in classrooms, in homeroom-conference periods, and in service 
groups. The procedural steps in problem solving were taught 
directly by large numbers of teachers, and pupils often refer- 
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red to these steps as they evaluated their efforts in problem 
solving. Questionnaires returned by the faculty in one school 
near the close of the Study revealed that two-thirds of the teach- 
ers had tried some kind of problem-solving procedures with their 
pupils. Moreover, reports from some of the schools after the 
Study terminated indicate that pupils are using problem-solving 
procedures more intensively than ever. 

For school faculties who are convinced that skill in problem 
solving is essential to effective democratic participation, a sug- 
gestion might be helpful. Teaching the procedural steps ap- 
pears to be a highly effective initial point of attack. This is 
not to suggest that other aspects of problem solving are not im- 
portant, that other related specific skills are not a part of prob- 
lem solving. In a sense, discussion, planning, and human re- 
lations are problem-solving skills of a specialized sort. All are 
devices that attempt to rectify a particular dissatisfaction; to 
clarify a particular, vague or disturbing quandary; to create a 
more agreeable relationship; or to secure sufficient unity to al- 
low action toward some common goal. A highly important con- 
sideration in problem solving is an appraisal of the values held 
by the individual as he participates in the solution of problems. 
Are his values consistent with the basic ideas underlying dem- 
ocratic participation? 

All of these considerations have to be examined by teachers 
who seek to promote and develop skill in problem solving. How- 
ever, it seems fair to suggest that a first step to be taken is to help 
pupils gain facility in using the procedural steps. 


DISCUSSION SKILLS 


Among school people there is general agreement that class- 
room discussion is a useful teaching device and that skill in dis- 
cussion, Promotes personal effectiveness, Unfortunately, the word 
is used to describe such a wide variety of activities that the con- 
cept has become all but meaningless. For example, when a 
teacher asks questions to elicit the recall of facts, the resulting 
question and answer interchange is regarded as discussion. When 
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reports are presented orally in a class, the questions and supple- 
mental comments of class members are called discussion, When 
students argue a controversial issue, the activity is often called 
discussion. Yet in this activity proponents of one point of view 
often stoutly defend their position regardless of objective evi- 
dence. Change in viewpoint is regarded as a weakness. A kind 
of “tis and ’tisn’t” exchange occurs. In teacher-pupil planning 
there is much talking during the “varied and excess activity” 
that often accompanies planning. This also is regarded as dis- 
cussion. In the participating schools, as the Study began, count- 
less activities were labeled discussion. Teachers were often the 
first to admit, however, that discussion was seldom taught as a 
purposeful, useful, and socially significant skill, 


Activities in the Schools 


During the entire period of the Study, pamphlets, books, ar- 
ticles, and teacher education films were used in faculty and com- 
mittee meetings to explore ways of using discussion as a teaching 
device, to examine the many viewpoints about it, and to deter- 
mine the elements that could be learned as skills. Among the 
techniques used to define and clarify the term were the follow- 
ing lists: 

Discussion is a cooperative effort to arrive at the facts 
or conclusions about a subject. 

Discussion involves contributions from many individuals, 
as contrasted with the lecture, and even with the debate. 

Discussion starts only after careful and open-minded 
search for facts. The ignorant participant destroys the value 
and the fun of the discussion. 

In a discussion, the participan 
conclusions, and permit both facts an 
subjected to critical analysis. 

In a discussion all participants are courteous dnd sports- 
manlike in their attitudes toward others.” 


Make Youth Discussion Conscious; a 


ues the Classroom, School Assemblies and 
cape a Te T or Town Meeting League, 1948). 


ts share their facts and 
d conclusions to be 
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Hints on discussion developed by Staff members: 


1. The discussion gets under way 


by asking questions that invite ideas or opinions 
by making a challenging statement 
through movies, sociodrama, recordings 


11. The discussion is kept rolling 


by asking questions that call for alternatives 

by allowing students enough time to think 

by calling for illustrations of the point 

by asking for defense of a conclusion 

by asking for implications or consequences of a con- 
clusion 


111. The teacher enters the discussion 


iv. 


when the resources of the children fail 

when the discussion is off the track 

when argument ensues between a very few individ- 
uals 

when there is need for clarification or explanation 

when important inconsistencies have been made 

when the time is running short 

when a child has difficulty expressing himself 
The discussion is impeded 

when the child is not given enough time to think or 
to say what he wants to say 

when the teacher directs the discussion toward an 
idea which has no meaning to children 

when questions are too restricting 

when the teacher stops a child whose values are in 
conflict with the teacher’s 

when the atmosphere is too formal 

when too much repetition takes place 


- The discussion is summarized by 


_ listing ideas on the blackboard 
asking an individual to review the ground covered 
naming the major points brought out 


_ Pointing out the steps used in arriving at a conclu- 
sion 


D) 
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vi. The discussion is concluded 
by formulating a generalization from the ideas 
brought out 
by deciding on a plan of action 
by deciding that there is insufficient information 


As teachers explored and studied techniques and procedures, 
they became more adept in promoting effective discussion with 
their class groups. They realized that having pupils talk about 
a subject was not necessarily productive. It is true that pupils 
shared ideas in this kind of oral exchange, but did the activity 
tend to influence their values and beliefs? Did pupils try to 
analyze facts and weigh them as they accumulated? Did they 
recognize propaganda techniques? Teachers used simple de- 
vices as they sought to teach skill in discussion. For example, 
posters adorned classroom walls pointing out cautions and ad- 


monitions. ù 


Don't try to win a discussion by pinning back the ears 
of an opponent. 

Don’t just talk. 

Try to get all the facts. Ta 

Are your comments rumor—who said it? 

Try to see different points of view. 

Do not expect to get final answers to every question. 

Listen to other points of view with an open mind, 

Don't be a parrot. What is your opinion? 

Don’t feel too amused by your ability to confuse the op 


position. 

An excerpt from a school report gives testimony of the con- 
certed attempt made to promote effective participation in civic 
affairs by means of discussion. 

In our school the social studies teachers who assumed 
responsibility for the project attempted to makethe npr i- 
ence of voting in the November, 1946, elections as near like 


ife situati ible. Students participated in 
eal life situation as possible 
aN up election procedures, and groups of students were 


chosen to be in charge of the election. Two weeks before 
the voting occurred, homeroom groups were assigned to a i 
precinct and were registered. 

For four or five weeks before the election pupils in all 
social studies classes talked about the candidates running 
for office. The qualifications and campaign promises of 
each were carefully examined. Teachers made a real at- 
tempt to promote the kind of atmosphere where the facts 
could be presented and where the opinions of all the pupils 
could be heard. Pupils were asked to state the authority for 
their statements. Information from a wide variety of sources 
was gathered from magazines and newspapers, 

The teacher, as leader, helped the pupils to recognize 
and analyze the values and philosophies held by various 
writers, as well as the general gditorial policy of the news- 
papers. He helped pupils to analyze information with due 
regard to the possible bias of the writer. Teachers took an 
impartial stand on all candidates but sought to make sure 
that all available information was presented, that every 
pupil had opportunity to express his own opinions, and 
that pupils listened to and respected the opinion of others. 

Interest ran high, although the election itself was con- 
ducted without incident. There were evidences of concern, 
even tension, as pupils awaited the returns from the school 
vote, as well as the official returns from the state and city. 

After the election many parents commented on the en- 
thusiasm of their children. They stated that their children 
had insisted that they vote and had given them considerable 
information about the candidates. 


® 
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Observations and Viewpoints 


Although there was considerable effort to improve discussion 
in the classroom during the period of the Study, it should not l 
be assumed that pupils generally became extremely effective in | 
1s use as an interaction skill. It was true that as teachers empha- i 
sized problem solving and moved away from textbook and ques- | 

| 


tion-and-answer methods of instruction, the use of discussion | 
increased. | 
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In most of the activities, however, the question of what was 
to be learned and practiced was not clear. Just what are the 
minimum skills in discussion, and what are the crucial points 
to be understood by individuals if they are to be skillful in dis- 
cussion? The final view was that there are a limited number of 
important purposes pursued in any effective discussion, The 
correct identification of changing purposes and the ability to 
respond appropriately to each purpose is skill in discussion. It 
seems fair to suggest, therefore, that what needs to be taught is 
the identification of the purpose of the discussion as the oral 
exchange continues. Some of the purposes may be listed as 
follows: 

1. To raise a question, to invite inquiry, or to introduce a 


problem. ‘ 


2. To exchange beliefs and values. 

3. To draw a generalization which fits a particular set of cir- 
cumstances. ‘ 

4. To consider the soundness of a generalization that has 
not yet received unqualified acceptance. 

5. To identify, compromise, Or synthesize two apparently in- 
consistent generalizations or ideas. 

6. To apply accepted generalizations to new situations. 

4. To determine what actions, in what sequence, will achieve 


the desired goal. 

School faculties who s 
find it helpful to clarify wi 
various stages of a discussion as 
activity. This is probably an ove i ' 
not stress other important factors, but it may serve as â guide 
in identifying the crucial point to be understood by individuals 


if they are to be skillful in discussion. 


eek to teach discussion as a skill may 
th pupils the changing purposes at 
they actually participate in the 
rsimplification in that it does 


SKILL IN HUMAN RELATIONS ‘ 


iot i it in the summer of 1943- 
There was a race riot 1n Detroit in the su l 
Blood was let; property was damaged. Guilt mingled with hos- 
tility as the conscience of the community was aroused. 
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Civic, educational, and religious groups strained every means 
to improve the human relationships between large segments of 
the community. The problem of having group relate itself to 
group according to democratic values stimulated a host of 
efforts to gain more widespread acceptance of these values. Bio- 
logical and historical facts, political theory, good will, and pa- 
triotism were marshalled. 

Before the Study began, nearly all Detroit schools had ap- 
pointed intercultural committees who encouraged a wide range 
of activity designed to increase understanding between various 
racial and ethnic groups. Many teachers in the participating 
schools had initiated projects to promote intercultural under- 
standing. Units of study about minority groups, old world 
backgrounds, civil liberties, housing problems, slum clearance, 
and tolerance were developed. Auditorium programs and pag- 
eants were presented; editorials were written in school papers; 
books and articlés about the heroes and leaders of racial and 
nationality groups were read. Against this background the Citi- 
zenship Study began. 

In the Five Qualities of The Good Citizen one quality of the 
good citizen is described in the following words: “The good 
citizen recognizes the interdependence of all people in family, 
school, community, national, and world relationships. He prac- 
tices the kind of human relationships that are consistent with a 
democratic society. He personalizes what happens to others, 
thereby earning respect and confidence. He develops his own 


ability to cooperate with others. He sincerely desires to help 
other persons.” 


School Atmosphere 


The Study encouraged activities to improve human relation- 
ships already under way in the Participating schools, and pro- 
moted others. In faculty and small committee meetings, empha- 
sis was placed on the school atmosphere, on the feeling existing 
between pupils, between teachers and pupils, and between teach- 
ers. Desirable atmosphere was described with such words as 
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“friendly,” “pleasant,” “supporting,” “permissive,” “reassur- 
ing.” The question was raised about the effect of sharp com- 
petition between pupils on good human relations. The influ- 
ence of prevailing codes of rewards and punishment on a reas- 
suring, friendly, supporting climate were also discussed. 

In conjecturing about changes in schools that might improve 
the citizenship of pupils, comments similar to the following were 
made. 


If the schools became friendlier places, if the children 
enjoyed their associations in school more than they do now, 
their citizenship would improve. 

It is possible to distinguish differences between schools. 
Some seem like better places for children than others. The 
difference is difficult to describe; it is an atmopshere that 
is felt more than seen, one in which the human relation- 
ships are more genuinely satisfactory. How can we develop 

` such an atmosphere, such relationships? 


Many approaches were made in an effort to find answers to this 


question. 


Action Programs 


Consideration was given to psychodrama, sociodrama, or role 
playing as a device to improve skill in human relations. A con- 
sultant spent several days in the schools with scheduled groups 
of teachers and pupils presenting sociodramas. However, eh 
attempt was made to explain the underlying theory or to ps 
alize about the possible uses of the procedure in PR s 7 
in human relations. A few teachers attempted role p aying pi } 
their classes, and one or two developed its use r a a x 
method, but the technique was not widely Mpe as : e 
to promote understanding and skill in saint De ari Ka 

Books such as The Hundred Dresses and My Moth A 

“ul Woman in the World were used by severa teach 
ge ea E AE the human relationships revealed in the 
pi P Aiya of the characters consisted of an attempt 
stories. 
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to find the why, the probable cause for the behavior described. 
In this process students drew heavily on personal experiences. 
The teachers and pupils who reported an evaluation of their 
efforts were of the opinion that they had increased their under- 
standing of human relations and that the quality of the human 
relationships in their class groups had improved. 

During the last years of the Study a social studies teacher 
focussed his teaching on improving human relations. He began 
by asking the pupils to state their important problems and 
questions. Following several days of discussion about the school 
and home life of pupils, a census of the problems of the class 
was taken. Among the problems listed were the following: 
conflicts between parent and daughter about the use of lip- 
stick and dating; conflicts between parent and son about the use 
of the family car; difficulties between brother and sister and 
between teen-age cliques. Using role playing, analyzing the 
varying perceptions people may have of the same situation, and 
evaluating possible ways of handling the conflicts posed in the 
problem, the group explored the causes of behavior and examin- 
ed and evaluated a variety of responses to a given situation. 

Ultimately the question of motivations and values was raised. 
Why was the girl so insistent on using lipstick? Why did the 
boys consider association with members of their clique or gang 
so important? Why were certain activities prized so highly by 
teen-agers and criticized so severely by parents? Why was it so 
important for teen-agers to wear certain types of clothing that 
they precipitated conflict in the family to achieve their ends? 

The pupil’s understanding of his own motivations and the 
values, ideas, drives, and physical forces which motivate others, 
together with an examination of the effects of certain behavior 
on these motivations provided a fairly comprehensive and satis- 
fying basis for understanding human relations. 


Observations and Suggestions 


There was in the participating schools an increased awareness 
of the importance of human relationships. This awareness 
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served as a stimulus to increase the number and kinds of creative 
approaches to the problem, to explore a wide range of possible 
procedures, including role playing, the use of fiction, visuals, 
and field trips. New units of instruction were evolved and old 
ones were given a new emphasis. As a result of these activities 
and a variety of related undertakings in guidance, in under- 
standing democracy, and in other areas, changes in the quality 
of human relationships did occur in the participating schools. 
One source of supporting evidence was the questionnaire data 
from teachers in three of the four schools, which revealed almost 
unanimous agreement by members of the faculty that there 
was an improvement in the quality of relationships between 
pupils and in the quality of teacher-pupil relationships. 

In evaluating the activities undertaken in the schools, 
strengths were recognized. But there were also weaknesses. In 
no situation was there a total school approach fo the problem, a 
commonly accepted or unified way of thinking about human 
relations. Such unity is difficult to achieve. While educational 
literature includes exhortations in abundance that “something 
more should be done,” as well as an array of approaches that 
it is difficult to find a systematic theory, a 
unified and consistent framework for thinking about human re- 


lations. This probably accounts for the limited progress made. 
A point of view finally emerged which served as a frame of 
skill in human relations. In teaching 


reference in developing Ine 
this skill, an emphasis on the understanding of motivations may 
be a fruitful initial step. The individual who understands his 

ly attempts to understand the 


own motivations and increasing 
values, drives, and physical forces that motivate others possesses 
a kind of skill for examining behavior—his own and that exhibi- 


ted by others. He is thus aided in selecting appropriate be- 
havior and in anticipating its effect upon others. can: 
This view seems to imply that skill in human aah i is 
dependent upon an ability to understand a fat f mi EH 
associated with motivations. In a comprehensive $ tec e 
sense such an understanding cannot be achieved by the imma 
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appear promising: , 
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individual. Nevertheless, it can be approached even in the early 
primary grades by such questions as, “How do you feel?” “Why 
do you suppose you feel that way?” “Why do you think he be- 
haves as he does?” Such approaches help the individual to put 
himself in the other person’s shoes, to be sensitive to the feelings 
of others, to recognize the need for understanding people. 

Improvement in the teaching of skill in human relations, then, 
may depend on or be related to broadening the individual’s 
knowledge of motives; sharpening, through practice, his ability 
to judge correctly the motivations which activate others; and 
acquainting him, through practice, with many possible reactions 
to a wide variety of situations. 


SKILL IN PLANNING 


If there is one activity in which the competent citizen engages 
throughout his life, it is planning. The anticipation of future 
needs and the use of foresight in making provisions for their 
satisfaction has been encouraged and lauded in many ways in 
our society. Schools approve the use of skill in planning. As a 
matter of fact, during the past two decades there has been decided 
emphasis on the use of teacher-pupil planning as a device to 
improve the educational experiences of youth and to increase 
the amount of useful learning acquired in school. 

Since the generalized procedures which enter into teacher- 
pupil planning are the same as those used in other kinds of 
planning, it might be assumed that practice in pupil-teacher 
planning would result in the acquisition of skills by pupils 
which would be transferable to individual and group planning 
situations. It seemed logical, therefore, to begin the encourage- 
ment of the teaching of skill in planning by promoting the in- 
creased use of pupil-teacher planning. 


Attempts to Encourage Teacher-pupil Planning 


It was apparent from the data gathered by the use of the 
observation schedule and from other sources that pupil-teacher 
planning was not used widely in the participating schools. It 
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appeared wise, therefore, to give teachers opportunities to ex- 
plore the problem. Three illustrations may be cited. 

School people, it was assumed, might be psychologically more 
comfortable in using pupil-teacher planning if they could ob- 
serve the use of the technique by other teachers. Consequently 
several field trips for this purpose were arranged for small groups 
of teachers and administrators.! Reactions were gathered from 
a group of ten teachers before they departed on their visit to 
another school system some two hundred miles away. One item, 
included in the interview schedule, attempted to determine 
whether those who were to take the field trip had ever seen 
pupil-teacher planning, and, if so, where. Approximately a 
third of the group indicated that they had not had such an ex- 
perience. Others respondéd as follows: 


Yes, in my practice teaching. 

I've done it myself in planning a schédule. 

Some teachers in our school do it. 

I know that there are whole courses of study set up that 


provide for pupil-teacher planning. 


In another item, to the question, “Do you think that it is pos- 
sible to get satisfactory achievement, if through all of the first 
five grades children are allowed and encouraged to do consider- 
able planning with the teacher?” only one responded with an 
unqualified “yes.” One responded with an unqualified No.’ 
The remaining eight were either undecided or indicated speci- 


fic reservations. RI gin n 
In response to another question, “Do you think it would be 
ossible to run an elementary school without rather definite 
h subject, such as arithmetic, language, 

one answered “No,” 


three said “Yes,” No, 
ted on the question without clearly indi- 
e 


P 


time allotments for eac 
reading and spelling?” 
and the others commen 
cating an opinion. 


Study Staff mem ed the group on the field 


bers who accompant 


rPhe use of the field trip as a teacher education experience has been m 
e 


fully described in Chapter V. 


ore 
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trip believed that the experience resulted in some shift in teach- 
ers’ values and beliefs about planning. Those teachers who, 
before taking the trip, reported that certain practices were not 
possible came to believe that they were possible and perhaps 
desirable. There was, however, no evidence of marked changes 
in the teachers’ use of pupil-teacher planning during the year 
following the field trip. 

The information gathered from this rather typical group sug- 
gests that some assumptions frequently made by curriculum 
workers should be re-examined. That school personnel have a 
clear conception of what is implied in the term “pupil-teacher 
planning”; that teachers know what the procedure looks like in 
operation; that the method is generally accepted and used are 
assumptions that may not be tenable. 

In one school, substitutes were provided and teachers left 
their classrooms and met with a consultant for discussion of such 
questions as What is a resource unit? How is it developed? How 
extensively should pupils participate in planning? This was 
done on the assumption that skills in pupil-teacher planning 
might receive increased emphasis if instructional material was 
organized around broad areas or units of work, if there was in- 
creased flexibility in time schedules, and if there was increased 
know-how among school people. 

Many of the teachers in the school participated in the venture. 
They listened to the consultant, raised and discussed questions, 
took copies of resources materials, and reported that the experi- 
ence had been an enjoyable and profitable one. There was, 
however, no evidence of any immediate or marked change in the 
way in which subject-matter was organized nor in classroom prac- 
tices. 

During the third year of the Study, a series of work-group 
conferences on classroom skills and techniques were held. Each 
was attended by twelve to sixteen teachers and administrators 
from three schools, Special emphasis was given in the two-day 
sessions to pupil-teacher planning. . 

Several teacher-education films, including Broader Concept 
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of Method, Pupil-Teacher Planning, Classroom Discipline, and 
Understanding Children, were used to portray classroom peach 
ing situations. The films provided a common experience for 
work-group participants, who raised questions and identified 
areas of interest. Pupil-teacher planning was selected as the first 
topic for consideration. The following specific questions asked 
by the participants were then discussed. 


1. Why is pupil-teacher planning desirable or valuable? 
. How is pupil-teacher planning done? 
. How do you begin it? 
. What is it? 
. Who limits the scope of planning? 
. Who decides what to plan about? 
Is there a conflitt between the idea of pupil-teacher 
planning and the use of a course of study and textbook? 
8. Can pupil-teacher planning be used in subject-matter 
areas? ? 
g. For what periods of time can pupils and teachers plan 
together? 
10. Does pupi 
Participants decided to consider 
order listed, Most of the questions were discussed, and the sug- 
gestions and comments were recorded. A brief excerpt from 
the report of the meeting gives a clue to the nature of the dis- 


cussion. 
i i i : What 
Pupil-teacher planning answers such questions as: 

shall ie do? How shall we do it? Who will do each part? 
When must the work be finished? Where shall the activ- 
ities be carried on? How shall we get necessary information 


bably not even aware that 
No attempts are usually 


I Oo Poo WN 


Lteacher planning always mean groups? 
each of the questions in the 


In the beginning ppl pro 
they are participating in p anning. 
mai at the pai to point out procedural aie pe 
pupils have had several experiences ee may e d- pe 
generalize regarding the proc re so t t z n s 
ferred and applied in a variety of situations. y 
skill in planning may be improved. 
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At the close of the conference a consideration of next steps 
included a discussion of the question: How can more teachers 
be persuaded to increase their use of pupil-teacher planning? 
Several concrete suggestions were listed, one of which was to 
plan a series of faculty meetings to emphasize skills. These fac- 
ulty meetings should follow as closely as possible the general 
pattern used in the work-group conferences. These suggestions 
were acted upon in a very limited way in several schools during 
the ensuing months. 


Observations and Learnings 


No attempt will be made here to describe the variety of plan- 
ning activities that went'on in classrðoms, in homeroom-confer- 
ence periods, in student council meetings, in school-wide cam- 
paigns, and in community drives. Many of these activities have 
already been detailed in previous chapters. There was, without 
doubt, considerable increase in the opportunities given pupils 
to participate and share in planning. In the questionnaires re- 
turned by one school near the close of the Study, 78 per cent of 
the teachers reported “some use of teacher-pupil planning.” 
Teachers had sought to give pupils, even those in the early ele- 
mentary grades, skill in planning by using such simple questions 
as: What do we need to do? How shall we do it? Who will do 
each part? When must the work be finished? 

In general, however, the teaching of planning as a skill was 
not widespread. Help was not given pupils in identifying the 
nature of the activities which recur in planning. Generalizations 
about the sequence of steps involved in planning were not made. 
It would appear that this step may be a crucial one. 

In the teacher's efforts to promote and develop skill in plan- 
ning, he may find it helpful to develop a comprehensive idea 
of the process, to identify certain crucial aspects of planning. He 
will then be guided by some such generalized statement as the 
following: After a general purpose or need has been deter- 
mined by the individual or group, planning consists in the ex- 
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amination of the adequacy of means available and the steps 
necessary to achieve the goal, the sharpening or redefining of 
the purpose or goal, the final arrangement of the means to 
achieve the goal in a time sequence, and a conscious attempt 
to apply the skill in many situations. 


SKILL IN GROUP WORK 


One of the criteria for selecting the five skills emphasized was 
designated as “associational.” Those skills useful in the associa- 
tions of the individual with his government and with other indi- 
viduals and with groups were deemed significant. The frame- 
work of the Study described these associations or relations as 
the “‘essence of citizenship.¢ 

The examination of the situations tending to contribute to 
the growth of such associations resulted in the selection of the 
fifth broad skill area—group work, After extended efforts to 
use group work as a means for increasing active participation in 
learning and for discovering and encouraging interest, it became 
apparent that many, if not all, the skills necessary for effective 
group work were the same as those needed for effective indivi- 
dual action. The procedural steps in solving group problems are 
essentially the same as those used in solving individual problems. 
The steps in group planning are similar to those in individual 
planning. The purposes of groups engaged in discussion are very 
similar to the purposes of an individual engaged in thinking. 
An understanding of human relations is required in satisfactory 
ction as well as in interaction between indivi- 


up intera ; 
oe that skill in group work, in as- 


viduals. It appeared, therefore, i 
sociating satisfactorily with others, was in large measure an 


application of individual skills in a group setting. pag! Hes 
or skill in group process was in reality a composite 9 ski y 
in planning, in problem solving, in discussion Camas ne 
in human relationships—judging motivations of people and thei 
reactions to the behavior of others. 


For public schools, this analysis suggests an important impli- 
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cation. Group work would appear to be a means to provide 
practice in some of the skills necessary for democratic participa- 
tion. 


The Use of Work Groups 


Many teachers in the participating schools were aware of the 
educational possibilities of group work. They acknowledged 
group work as a means of promoting learning in several diverse 
interest areas at the same time. They recognized it as a way to 
provide for individual differences and interests. They used it 
to foster a social atmosphere and to give pupils an opportunity 
to be more active in learning. Many of them examined eagerly 
the suggested procedures for the management of group work in 
the classroom. Yet the technique Was not widely used. Its use 
did increase, however, during the five years. In a few classes, it 
is estimated that, pupils worked in sub-groups almost one-fourth 
of the time. 

Many of the reasons why group work was not used generally 
and extensively were identified by the teachers. Among these 
were the following: the size of classes; the lack of know-how; 
the lack of tacit approval to experiment; the fear of loss in pre- 
scribed content learning; the feeling of inadequacy, insecurity, 
and anxiety which accompanies a change in teaching method; 
and the premium placed on order, quiet, and conformity (called 
cooperation). 


Observations and Suggestions 


One suggestion might aid in increasing the incentive for using 
group work more widely and might eliminate some of the blocks 
which now appear to hinder such efforts. 

Schools should identify in detail several important skills, such 
as problem solving, planning, and human relations, and accept 
them as a cluster of skills essential in effective democratic parti- 
cipation. This would tend to decrease the number of disheart- 
ening attempts to teach everything at once without a suitable 
frame of reference. Next, schools should consider group work 
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as a necessary means of providing an opportunity to teach and 
practice these skills. This general acceptance of the use of the 
method would tend to decrease teachers’ defensiveness about 
absolute quiet and conformity in the classroom, and would em- 
phasize the importance of their know-how concerning proce- 
dures for group work management. Group work would ap- 
pear to be of greater value as a means to promote democratic 
living than as a way to capture interest, useful as this result 
may be. 


OBSERVATIONS, GENERALIZATIONS, AND 
IMPLICATIONS 


Although the teachers in the participating schools attempted 
to provide opportunities for pupils to identify and solve prob- 
lems, to participate in discussion, to examine human relgtion- 
ships, and to plan, none of them achieved the degree of success 
in teaching these skills that they would have liked. There were 
complications that slowed progress. The major difficulties en- 
countered were related to the priority or place of skills in the 
schools’ list of goals, the central ideas to be emphasized in the 
teaching of each skill, and the organization of efforts to teach 
the skills. 

In their listing of goals and in their identification of what is 
to be emphasized and learned, school staffs should place high 
priority on skill in discussion, in planning, in problem-solving, 
and in human relationships. In answering the question, What 
is taught by the school? they emphasize the acquisition of fact- 
ual knowledge. This is as it should be. Factual knowledge is 
important. The question, How is it taught? elicits suggestions 
of a variety of methods, including discussion, Sn aie 
and planning. These skills, however, are usually listed as met A 
odology, the how of learning. Useful as these y as i 
ods, they must be raised to ite of a major goal of teaching, 

iust a how, in e ucation. j 
h ie aii ee and inter-relatedness of i e 
source of difficulty in teaching them. In the initial steps 0 
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ing and practicing them, teachers and pupils should emphasize 
and clarify some of the distinguishing aspects inherent in or 
peculiar to each skill, for example, in solving problems, follow- 
ing procedural steps; in discussion, determining the purpose of 
the oral exchange or interaction; in planning, determining a 
time sequence of steps to achieve the goals and matching means 
and ends; in human relationships, understanding the motiva- 
tions of oneself and of others and judging correctly the causes 
of specific behavior. 

These skills may be taught and practiced throughout the 
school. The teaching of skills cannot be parceled out to depart- 
ments, nor can they be taught and learned in a vacuum, ‘Their 
consistent, concerted teaching requires a total school effort by all 
teachers, at all levels, and in a variet} of teaching situations. 


s 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


School-Community Relationships 


Re THE INCEPTION of the Study, there was agreement that 
school-community interaction should be one of the,focal points 
in the program of citizenship education. School staffs concerned 
with educating young people for effective participation in a dem- 
ocracy have come increasingly to believe that the school cannot 
be isolated from the community but should be a real part of 
the community's ongoing activities and cepcerns. As John 
Dewey has stated, “Democracy begins at home and its home is 
the local community.” Carried to a logical conclusion, this sug- 
gests that school-community interaction becomes a means of pro- 
viding educational experiences in democratic living. 
Blueprinting and directing action toward this goal required 
that school and Study staffs seek answers to a number of per- 
tinent questions: What are the approaches a school staff can 
make in extending relationships with the community? What 
is already being done in the participating schools and how effec- 
tive are the prevailing procedures? What more should or could 


be done? 
GATHERING INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
COMMUNITY 


tudy, the Study Staff members 


During the first months of the S i H 
attempted to gather information about the community and the 


prevailing patterns of school-community interaction." o 
lected data from the school personnel by questionnaires st in- 
terviews. They sought impressions from the school te b i e 
tendance officer, the visiting teacher, and the parent leaders 
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groups like the Boy Scouts and the Parent-Teacher Association. 
They visited civic and municipal organizations—the Council of 
Social Agencies, the central and branch libraries, the Children’s 
Museum, the Health Department, the Children’s Center (child 
guidance), the Police Department, the Municipal Lighting Com- 
mission, the Citizens’ Housing and Planning Commission, and 
the Election Commission and gathered information regarding 
the communities of which the participating schools were a part. 

In their efforts to become acquainted with each school com- 
munity, they went into the neighborhood around each school 
and observed such factors as the general appearance of streets, 
alleys, and dooryards; housing facilities; the number and kinds 
of churches, playgrounds, recreational centers; the corner drug- 
stores serving as teen-age hangouts. They made charts and graphs 
detailing the number of broken street lights, the incidence of 
delinquency, the adult voting records, the prevalence of com- 
municable disease or major health hazards. They took pictures 
of the school buildings and made outline maps of each school- 


community. They then organized and summarized their mass of 
data. 


EXISTING PATTERNS OF SCHOOL-COMMUNITY INTERACTION 


From these data certain findings relating to school-community 
interaction will be described. 

1, On only a very few occasions during the year preceding 
the Study had resource people from the community been 
brought into the schools. The librarian from the neighborhood 
library, the police officer who worked with schools on safety 
problems, and a representative from the fire department were 
the only resource people mentioned in initial faculty question- 
naires. 

2. Taking pupils into the community for field trips was not 
common practice. No school reported more than five such ex- 
cursions during the school year. Included in this number were 


the trips to concerts regularly scheduled by the music depart- 
ment of the school system. 
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- 3. Resource materials from the community were not widely 
used. For example, only a relatively small percentage of the 
teachers requested with any frequency that pictures, exhibits, or 


” displays be delivered to the schools from the Children’s Museum. 


Book loans from the public library were secured during the 
school year for only a few class groups. Recordings and trans- 
criptions, due to lack of equipment for their use, were among 
the resources seldom mentioned. Considerable use of films was 
reported, however, by three of the four schools. 

4. Counselors in the junior high school maintained close re- 
lationships with social and civic agencies and worked closely 
with them in dealing with the problems of individual pupils. 
Occasionally administrators and teachers attended meetings of 
the District Council of Socfal Agencies. The school personnel 
generally, however, were not closely affiliated with such organi- 
zations. x 

5. Considerable use was made of the school building by the 
community. Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, and Brownies met there 
after school with their parent sponsors. Adult education classes 
were held during the evening in the junior high schools, and 
regularly scheduled activities were conducted by the Department 
of Recreation. Church groups used the school buildings for re- 
ligious instruction and for worship over the week-end or in the 
evening. Occasionally a mothers’ club met in a vacant classroom 


during school hours. 

School faculties, for 
activities. As a matter of fact, 
regard them with some disfavo 
community groups was often give 
dows, minor destruction of property, an 
equipment and supplies. 

6. Communication between the school pers 


ents was maintained by a variety of means. ise: 200 
made during the school year by the counselor, the visiting teac 
er, the school nurse, the attendance officer, and teachers of 


m 
S i ion; a Lew were mad by gu a lass 
pecial educati n; and f e the re lar cla roo 


the most part, were not involved in these 
the school personnel appeared to 
r, Use of the school building by 
n as the reason for broken win- 
d disorder in school 


onnel and the par- 
Home visits were 
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teacher, Communication with the homes was also maintained 
through the distribution of report cards three times each semes- 
ter, It was further facilitated by means of mimeographed notices, 
announcements, telephone calls, and personal notes, A majority 
of the phone calls and notes, according to school questionnaires, 
dealt with unsatisfactory adjustment of the pupil to the school 
situation, 

Parents were always welcome to come to the school. When 
they came to the building to report a child's illness, to claim a 
lost garment, to request homework assignments, or to inquire 
about a child's progress, administrators and teachers assumed 
responsibility for establishing friendly relationships, School 
walls reported that parents came to the school in large numbers 
for graduation exercises, plays, teas,“or programs, 

No systematic attempts appeared to have been made, however, 
to inform parents regarding the instructional program. Although 
this had been dorfe on an informal and individual basis in some 
cases, there were no opportunities on a school-wide basis for 
continuous parent-teacher planning, 

7- Findings on the Classroom Observation Form, used in two 
of the schools during the second year of the Study, gave partial 
evidence to support the idea that the methods and materials of 
inuruction within the classroom were not closely related to com- 
munity concerns and activities and were not designed to expand 
pupil imerens in current affairs at the local, sate, or national 


It seemed fair to awume from the findings that the schools 
maintained pleasant relationships with parents but did not ac- 
tively seek to extend the relationships, that community resources 
were not widely used, and that classroom activities were not 
closely related to the ongoing life of the community. 


INITISL APPROACHES MADE IN THE SCHOOLS 


During the initial period of exploration, consultants were 
made available so that representatives from the participating 
schools and Study Stal members could examine together the 
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A series of homeroom teas for parents was planned by pupil 
groups in one of the schools. Parents might visit classes and later 
meet the teachers and pupils informally. Some teachers began to 
use community resources that were near at hand, thus providing 
realistic approaches to discussions of community problems. 
Pupils inspected the school building and grounds, explored the 
neighborhood around the school, visited the fire station, the 
branch library, or a nearby housing project. In another school 
several of the teachers developed a handbook listing points of 
interest in the community which might be visited by class 
groups. This list, expanded and revised, was distributed through- 
out the school system. With funds from the Study, it was pos- 
sible for all schools to provide excursions and field trips for 
pupils, and large numbers of chifdren were taken to the post 
offiee, to industrial plants, to museums, to the courts, and to 
meetings of the city council. 


TAKING STOCK AT END OF THE SECOND YEAR 


Near the close of the second year, attempts were made to 
appraise the situation, to inquire what had been done and with 
what effectiveness, and to plan possible next steps. The teach- 
ers who had attended conferences with the consultants had 
gained some new insights, but the conferences had failed to 
promote action on ool-wide basis. Only a small percentage 
of teachers had atte these meetings, and attempts to spread 
the ideas to the lar oup had not been effective. 

The School-Com ity Relation Committees were not 
enthusiastic about progress although a number of 
activities had been undertaken. T) had been a decided in- 
crease in the number of different ils who were “going out 
to see.” For example, in one s during the second year, 
over 1,000 pupils out of a school ership of 1,400 had been 
taken orf at least one field trip. parents were coming into 
the schools, and in a few situati ups of parents were meet- 
ing with teachers to discuss p of mutual concern. Here 
and there a teacher was m obvious attempt to relate 
classroom instruction to re ations. Pupils in some of 
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the schools were participating in a variety of activities designed 
to improve the immediate community. 

While some of the undertakings in the schools appeared to be 
desirable as first steps, they were not believed to be good enough. 
The school personnel generally had not examined over-all pur- 
poses or clarified their beliefs about how the school should re- 
late itself to the community, and both the school and Study Staff 
members recognized their own limitations in seeing clearly the 
relationship of the area to other aspects of the school’s citizenship 
program. This is hardly strange, considering the range of view- 
points regarding school-community relationships. As groups 
continued to meet with outside consultants, to examine the mass 
of evidence and data, to participate in activities in the schools, 
and to plan for continued attion, a number of differing or con- 
flicting viewpoints were more clearly identified. | 


DIFFERING VIEWPOINTS ABOUT SCHOOL-COMMUN[IY INTERACTION 


There are numbers of school people who believe that the 
school has a prime obligation to set up the instructional pro- 
gram and that the school personnel should devote itself exclu- 
sively to this task. Moreover, they interpret the instructional 
program as the logical organization of subject-matter. The 
school, such proponents point out, is judged by the knowledge 
that pupils acquire. Teachers are paid to teach, and the major 
portion of their energy should be devoted to classroom instruc- 
tion. Parents should be treated in a friendly and courteous 
manner; but when they question or examine the school’s pon 
cies, they weaken morale, disrupt organization and w ap 
tional program. A consideration of the relations nahi ne 
school to the community is regarded by such indivi pon A 
relevant. Other teachers, however, believe that op g. phe 
subject-matter is only a part of the work of the in pi sea 
both the school and the community would gain fro 
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financial support. In seeking the good will of patrons, the school 
must take some account of the concerns, pressures, and power 
interests of the community. In such cases, school-community in- 
teraction is confined to a take-our-word-for-it,-we-are-doing-well 
kind of salesmanship. This is viewed with skepticism by many 
people as a superficial approach which frequently fails to achieve 
even the good will and financial support it seeks. Rather, they 
envision a complete understanding between the school and the 
community, so that a clear picture of the school’s strengths and 
weaknesses can be given without defensiveness on the part of 
the school or aggression on the part of the community. 

Viewpoints also differ concerning the scope of parent-teacher 
interaction. There are teachers who are convinced they can 
guide and teach a child more adequately if they know something 
about, the home from which he comes and the expectations his 
parents have for him. In such cases school-coimmunity interac- 
tion consists of home visits, parent-teacher conferences, and the 
use of questionnaires or interview forms to secure information 
from homes. Those who believe the scope should be much 
broader praise these activities but are convinced that the inter- 
action should go much further. This raises the issue of where 
interaction should stop. 

Some school people base their viewpoint on the fact that 
changes in school programs are often resisted and blocked by the 
community. They believe that it is essential to understand the 
immediate community, its basic cultural patterns, its pressures, 
its controlling power interests, and the prevailing patterns of 
organized social life, so that the limits of tolerance can be de- 
termined beyond which the school may not move without creat- 
ing undue tension. They consider school-community interac- 
tion as a strategic means of making desirable changes without 
encountering hostility or blockage. There may be teachers, 
however, who believe that the school’s function is to educate 
the community, or to work out new ideas cooperatively with 
the community. 


Another viewpoint, widely held, is concerned with the related- 
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ness of learning experiences. The education of a child does not 
stop when he bounds out of the school door. He learns from 
the policeman at the corner, from the man in the drugstore, from 
the Scout leader, from his friends, and from all his experiences 
in the home, in the church, in the public library, in the movies. 
The experiences provided by the school, it is believed, should 
be selective, but they should not be in such conflict with his 
life outside the school that he is confused and overwhelmed. To 
insure that school experiences will be meaningful and socially 
realistic to young people, they must be a part of the ongoing 
life activities in the community. These beliefs create a prob- 
lem when one school as a part of a large system attempts to 
conform to the generally accepted system-wide curriculum and 
at the same time attempts tô gear the curriculum to the needs 
that are demonstrated in the immediate neighborhood. e 
Among many school people there is a convicfion that school- 
community interaction is a means of promoting education for 
citizenship in a democracy. Proponents of this viewpoint believe 
that school-community interaction should take many forms: pro- 
viding direct experience for pupils in the community; bringing 
community resources into the school; encouraging | pupils to 
participate in community drives and campaigns or in project 
for bettering the immediate community; devoting time in class- 
room discussion to a study of the problems of the state, the na- 
tion, and the world; communicating with pna and ‘end 
Cee ee cradle improvement of life in the 
groups or social agencies toward the improver X, a. 
ity; planning with parents so that better ways can be 
aie aN articipation in the full range of 
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ing relationships, to enrich and make more meaningful the 
school’s instructional program, or to enlist parents in pro- 
gram planning for curriculum revision. 

As the many differing viewpoints were identified, the need 
for each school faculty to clarify its beliefs and values became 
increasingly apparent. Such clarification, however, does not al- 
ways come out of philosophical considerations. It may come as 
school staffs study, initiate action, and have the opportunity to 
say, “Look! It works! It is good!” Theory can then be put into 
practice. Generalizations can then be drawn and tested in con- 
tinuing action. This was the pattern followed in the participat- 
ing schools. 


CONTINUING ACTION JN THE SCHOOLS 


Several cases from Study Staff records illustrate the range of 
activities undertaken by the participating schools. 

Recognizing that PARENTS need to know what the school is 
like, school staffs made it possible for them to COME AND SEE THE 
SCHOOL FACILITIES, to find out about courses offered, to meet 
the school personnel, and to observe the accomplishments of 
young people. Such activities took a variety of forms: Christmas 
programs, athletic events, music festivals, pageants, plays, dem- 
onstrations, exhibits, and displays of pupils’ work. The school, 
proud of its program, sought to disseminate information and to 
present evidence of its accomplishment. 

The following incident is taken from Study Staff records. 


Two hundred parents came to ————— School for an 
evening in response to an invitation extended by the fac- 
ulty. Fathers and mothers visited classrooms regularly at- 
tended by their sons and daughters during the day. Teach- 
ers, through explanation or demonstration, explained the 


methods and procedures used by the school in the various 
subject-matter areas. 


FACULTIES, recognizing their responsibility for GIVING INFOR- 
MATION TO PARENTS, used various techniques to facilitate com- 
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munication. Such communication included explanations re- 
garding health regulations, lunchroom facilities, safety controls, 
time and place of meetings, and dates of school events. Such 
information-giving was furthered by means of form letters, bul- 
letins, personal notes, releases to neighborhood newspapers, re- 
port cards, announcements, or discussion in parent meetings. 
The following excerpt from a report of a parent-teacher meet- 
ing serves to illustrate. 


Mother: My child came home the other day and announced 
that his seat had been changed in one of his classes. In 
my day, having your seat changed meant punishment for 
infraction of the rules. 

Teacher: Today, seats aren’t always permanently assigned. 
Pupils may move from one place to another so that they 
may work with others on a joint undertaking. e 


The simple statement, “I had my seat changed,” may 
mean something quite different to the teacher and to the 


parent. 


Father: My son tells me he is learning something called 
“doubles” and “near doubles.” 

Teacher: Youngsters who first encounter addition of like 
numbers frequently refer to them as “doubles.” In add- 
ing combinations like five and six, the expression “near 
doubles” may be used. 


The father, unfamiliar with the terms, expressed relief 
that the school was still teaching addition and not embrac 
ing, as he had believed, some new-fangled idea. 


This little exchange pointed up the need for improved com- 
nication between parents and teachers. The discussion which 
er group resulted in the listing of 


g communication. They are: 
en communi- 


mu 
followed in the parent-teach 


several suggestions for improvin, 
1. The frequent use of informal notes or writt 


her might be prefer 
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2. Parents, when planning to come to the school to talk with 
a particular teacher, might let the teacher know beforehand so 
that the teacher could make arrangements to be freed from 
her class when the conference was to be a rather lengthy one. 

3. Mothers who previously had teaching experience might, 
upon occasion, come into the school and relieve the teacher for 
periods of time so that she could confer with parents without 
interruption, 

4. Teachers might call at the child’s home. Again, some prior 
arrangements should be made as to a convenient time for such 
visitation. 

5. The mothers of a homeroom might arrange discussion 
groups. ‘Teachers and administrators could, by participating in 
such groups, help to answer questions and give explanations 
regarding the school’s practices and procedures. 

6. The open house type of PTA meeting which makes it pos- 
sible for parent$ to see the classrooms, to meet the teachers, 
and to gain more adequate information regarding the school’s 
program should be held more frequently. 


The need for fostering mutual understanding between par- 
ents and teachers led school staffs to plan situations where 
PARENTS AND TEACHERS could BECOME ACQUAINTED. Such events 
took the form of teas, group sings, games, amateur programs, 
square dancing, and hobby displays. Their purpose was to de- 
crease the barriers which may exist between the home and the 
school, to establish feelings of friendliness and good will which, 
in effect, may pave the way for subsequent interaction. 

Here is a brief description of one such activity: 


Mothers of the children in a participating school spent 
an afternoon in kindergarten. While the children were on 
the playground, mothers examined the materials and equip- 
ment:and viewed displays of work. They admired the finger 
paintings and objects made from clay, were amused by the 
Easter bonnets designed from discarded materials brought 
by the children from their homes, and noted the playhouse 
in the corner constructed from building blocks. 
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The children, when they returned from p i 
, i play, sang their 
songs and showed their mothers the rhyth 
they had learned, See 
Over cakes and tea, prepared and served b 
» pr y upper-grade 
girls from the homemaking classes, the mothers ited in- 
formally with each other and with the teacher. 


To facilitate cooperative planning and learning, the schools 
initiated small informal group meetings. In such groups, PAR- 
ENTS AND TEACHERS TALKED THINGS OVER, EXPLORED ALTERNA- 
TIVES, LEARNED FROM EACH OTHER. Such interaction went deeper 
than the “showing,” “telling,” or “get acquainted” level. It 
came to grips with the feel of things. It assumed a mutual re- 
sponsibility, a mutual respect, and a mutual desire to learn. A 
discussion of the characteristics of a particular age group—the 
rebellious five-year-old, the would-be-grown-up teenagere-was 
frequently the stated purpose of the get-together. Sympathetic 
understanding and close working relationships were the prod- 
ucts. 
Another case will illustrate. 
nd the teachers of the seventh and eighth 


together one evening to discuss problems 
e pre-adolescent youngster. 


The parents a 
grade pupils met 
encountered in working with th 
The consultant for the evening discussed characteristics of 
the thirteen- and fourteen-yeat olds. He recounted personal 
experiences with his own children and, ina friendly, down- 
to-earth fashion, discussed the specific questions which were 
raised by parents. How do we get our children to choose 
the “right” friends? How can we protect our children from 
at about boy-girl friendships, the use 
the child’s allowance? 

With a bit of humor, with apt illustration and story, the 
consultant helped the adults to recall some pi a n 

owing-up experiences and to gain PR i TON 
with the day-to-day concerns of boys and gir a en = 
as the following were given i. aes a a s oy 

i ips with young people: h , 
pate ep ihe fee op communication open between 
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the child and the adult; make decisions in terms of specific 
situations; help boys and girls to gain acceptance with many 
kinds of individuals; do not limit friendships exclusively to 
the “nice” or “our kind” of folks; discuss situations as 
frankly with the young people as you would with adults, 


SCHOOL STAFFS, recognizing the desirability of using commun- 
ity resources, INVITED INDIVIDUALS AND GROUPS TO HELP in pro- 
moting the ongoing process of education. Fathers helped to 
build a bird-feeding station for the first-graders, donated mate- 
rials for industrial arts classes, demonstrated skills of their pro- 
fession to classes, and shared their collections and hobbies with 
school clubs. Mothers served as guides and chauffeurs for pupils 
taking field trips, assisted primary children during the lunch 
period, and assumed hostess respoftsibilities for social events. 
Civic, cultural, professional, and business groups were generous 
in supplying pamphlets and display materials. They opened 
their doors and” extended a welcome to young people who 
wished to learn at first hand. The field trip, excursion, or part- 


time work experience became an accepted and invaluable aid to 
learning. 


In turn, SCHOOL STAFFS HELPED IN COMMUNITY ENTERPRISES. 
They participated in drives, collected funds for the Red Cross, 
and publicized other community undertakings. They encour- 
aged and sponsored, or secured leadership for, youth projects, 
recreational activities, adult education, and other worthy causes. 
Members of the school staff were in a unique position to assume 
leadership in coordinating community services: health, welfare, 
child guidance, and others. 


The following incident illustrates the need for coordination 
of school and community agencies, 


At @ gathering of kindergarten parents a staff member 
was approached by a young mother who bluntly presented 
her problem. “Do you think that it is possible to do any- 
thing for my dumb youngster?” The teacher, somewhat 
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alae me ag te as the mother continued 
refer ee Pi ory er youngster was shy and had 
is bee ergarten room for several days at 

eginning of the school year. He stood at the door and 
occasionally peeked in the room to see what was going on. 
Later he entered but remained at the side of the room, un- 
willing to participate in any of the activities. The mother 
assumed that such action meant that the child was sub- 
normal and lacking in intelligence. 

The teacher attempted to reassure the mother by sug- 
gesting that a child frequently encounters difficulty in mak- 
ing transition from the home to his first experience in 
school; that some children require a little more time than 
others to become accustomed to the new situation. 

At this point the ntother began to talk about herself. 
She explained that she had many problems and begged for 
someone to tell her what to do in her home situation. It 
was evident that the mother was in need ‘of help that the 
school was not in a position to give. The teacher, there- 


ested that the mother visit the Children’s Center, 


fore, sugg C 
where she would find staff workers who were qualified to 


help. 
A third incident illustrates parent participation in a series of 
school activities. 

Thirty of the thirty-three “first-grade” mothers, after ob- 
serving their boys and girls at work, were chatting with the 
teacher around the tea table. Ideas for making the class- 
room more attractive were considered. 

Several days later, two or three of the HUAITA he 
help in fixing up the classroom. They propose sane 
mothers have a party to secure funds so that ge mii 
be purchased for window drapes. Some thirty o in i 
secured, material was obtained, a sewing bee he oe Ate 
and attractive, colorful drapes were hung at the gass 


windows. 

The fathers began to tak 
i i < they 
in their work clothes, t 
ferent evenings to refinish classroom ta 


e interest in the project. Dressed 
came to the school on two dif- 
bles. While at work, 
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they recalled their own school days. The principal and 
teacher joined in the conversation, touching lightly on the 
whys of present first-grade practices. During the evening, 
ones of the fathers offered to send a truck, collect the dull 
and unpainted chairs, deliver them to his shop, and paint 
them in bright colors. 

Interest in the work project extended over most of a 
semester. Mothers contributed oil cloth for covering work 
tables, aprons for youngsters using finger paints, trays for 
the paint jars, and inexpensive picture books for the library 
corner. While working together, they agreed with the 
teacher that the formal report card had many limitations. 
Informal interviews between the teacher and parents even- 
tually replaced and supplemented the traditional report. 

3 

SCHOOL STAFFS recognized the need to come to grips with the 
problems of children and INITIATED LONG-TERM COOPERATIVE 
stupy of some of them. They felt that parents and teachers 
needed to get together, to talk things over, to develop mutual 
confidence, to evolve plans. To insure that such interaction 
would be productive, a group of teachers in one of the partici- 
pating schools worked with the same pupils and the same par- 
ents for a three-year period. Action was planned, carried out, 
evaluated, and replanned. 

The following illustration describes such long-term interac- 
tion. 


At seven o'clock on an autumn evening, the mothers and 
fathers of the seventh-graders gathered in the school library. 
A teacher greeted them at the door, invited them to take 
seats around the small tables, and introduced them to each 
other. 

In looking about the room, one became conscious that 
this was a unique gathering. These mothers and fathers did 
not represent the type of parents who usually attend meet- 
ings of parent-teacher organizations. Negro and white, for- 
eign-born and native, laborer and housewife had accepted 
the school’s invitation to “talk about our children.” 

The teachers had initiated the meeting after consider- 
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ame pee a8 am sae many reservations. They were not 
PRAT Lo e mot er and fathers would come. They 

l ch a diverse group, from a tension area of 
the city, could not work together with any degree of har- 
mony. The three teachers, who had agreed to teach all of 
the academic subjects to the entering seventh-graders and 
to continue to work with the same pupils during the three- 
year period they would remain at the school, were con- 
vinced that the help of parents was needed. 

After a period of informal discussion around the tables, 
one of the teachers began to speak. She thanked the moth- 
ers and fathers for coming to the school. She told the par- 
ents that the faculty was interested in their children and 
wanted to provide a good school for them. She explained 
that the teachers did not always do as well as they would 
like to do, and that perhaps the parents would be willing 
to help. In turn, the teachers, if they could, would be 
happy to help the parents with some ofe their problems. 
Other teachers repeated the plea for help. The nature of 
the discussion is illustrated by the following comments: 


Teacher: The teachers spend a great deal of time each week 
trying to find out why so many of the boys and girls come 
in late to their classes. There may be very good reasons 
why they cannot arrive on time. Perhaps you can help 


us with this problem. 
Parent: It would be har t 
then have several of the pupils come i 
to start in the lesson all over again. l 
Parent: I don’t believe that the teachers can solve this 
problem. I believe that we will have to help them. . 
Parent: Maybe in late because they don't 


the children come! ie 
have change for carfare and for their lunches. In the 
morning when t 


d for a teacher to start a lesson and 
n. She would have 


here 1sn t any change ın the house, they 
down to the store to get change and that 


have to 80 ar 
makes them late to scùo C TA 
Parent: Maybe we could fix it so that they would have the 
arent: 
ae o do that. I put a fruit jar in 


t 
N Seo TNE Js and dimes in it. When 
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the jar begins to get low, I take a dollar bill to the store 
and get some change and add it to the jar. 

Counselor: I need some help with another problem. Every 
day there are many boys and girls who come to my office 
because they have had “money trouble.” They play with 
money in their classes. They lose it. They think some- 
one else has taken what belongs to them. They match 
pennies in the halls, in the lavatories, and in their 
classrooms. Perhaps this is not too important, but it 
does make it very hard to teach the class. What should 
we do about it? 

Parent: I didn’t know that boys and girls played the money 
games in school. They should not do it during the 
classes. They can’t learn their lessons that way. 

Parent: I don’t believe that the teachers can do very much 
about this. Maybe the mothers and fathers could do 
something. 

Parent: Yow see, it’s like this. We don’t have very many 
good times at home. When we can’t think of anything 
else to do, we play games with pennies. What the boys 
and girls do is to keep on playing the money games 
when they get to school. We should tell them not to 
keep playing the games at school, and if this doesn’t 
help, then we ought to stop playing the games at home. 

Parent: Maybe that’s why my boy got a poor mark in citi- 
zenship on his report card. I didn’t know what the mark 
meant, but I gave him a lickin’ anyway. 

Teacher: Perhaps fathers and mothers would like to come 
over to the school and talk about what the marks mean. 
Our report cards are not very good. They don’t really 
tell the important things about how the boys and girls 
are getting along in school. 


This group of parents and teachers began their cooperative 
action on a very halting and down-to-earth basis and continued 
to work together over a three-year period. The parents wanted 
no set program, no formal affairs, no lectures or speeches. They 


wished to talk about their children and what the school was 
doing for them. 
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DIFFICULTIES AND BLOCKS 

The illustrations given as well as countless other: st: 
note of success achieved by the icipati P ENR 
attempts to relate the shiek to uae on a 
however, it must be admitted bal is Apu p NNA 
quickly e ee ih t at achievement did not come 

. , the objectives outlined by the con- 
sultants were not achieved completely during the five-year per- 
iod. The participating schools, like many schools throughout 
the country, encountered difficulties of one kind or another. 

One might well ask why this is true. Certainly the weight of 
educational authority has, for some time, supported the school- 
community idea. During the past ten years, for example, pub- 
lications! from educational organizations have brought the com- 
munity-school concept into*sharp focus. 

In discussing the difficulties inherent in achieving a commun- 
ity-centered school in an urban area, Harold Spears remarks that 
“the mere problem of regimentation is so great in the large 
school that it is difficult to break away from organizational con- 
trols long enough to get down to grips with those human ele- 
ments around which the community-school program revolves,’ 

Illustrations taken from records of activities in the Study 
schools seem to support this idea. The individual teacher, for 
example, found it difficult to arrange a field trip or excursion 
for a class group. While the value of the field trip was recog- 
nized, the routine of the school was often disrupted; the sched- 
ule of other teachers had to be modified when such an experi- 


ence was provided for pupils. 


14 few of the publications highlighting l r p 
The Utilization op Community Resources in the Social Studies (the National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1938); The Community School (the Society for 
Curriculum Study, 1938); Community Resources i” co a tiated KG jpe 
jor i i ociation, ; W. eavis, e 

, National Education Ass Oy a Eleventh Aisle} 


Private Schools, 1942; Com- 
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The problem of communicating with parents was compli- 
cated. Teachers who met many children were overwhelmed by 
the number of homes which they wished to visit. This was less 
of a problem to the homeroom teacher in the elementary 
school, who met approximately eighty pupils per week, than it 
was for the special teachers, who met many times this number. 
Full teaching schedules made parent-teacher conferences diffi- 
cult to arrange. Making it possible for small groups of parents 
to meet with the teachers who instructed their children was a 
complex undertaking.t The size and organization of the school, 
the emphasis on departmentalization of subject-matter, the 
large number of pupil contacts for each teacher, and the full 
teaching schedule seemed to block efforts to foster interaction 
with the community. As Harold Spears has stated, “Depart- 
mentglization, which in itself is a pressure for the status quo, 
operates more forcefully in the large school than do the outside 
pressures against change.’ 

Mechanical problems arising from size or organizational struc- 
ture were not the most serious blocks to be encountered, how- 
ever. The differing viewpoints regarding school-community in- 
teraction that*are held by members of the school staff even 
within a single school hinder unified approaches. Until some 
agreements are reached by a school staff regarding appropriate 
relationships which should ultimately prevail between the 
school and the community, faltering action programs will evolve. 

Even if agreement on a philosophical level is achieved, other 
problems have to be reckoned with. Different skills from those 
frequently used by teachers in the classroom may be required. 
Teachers faced with the problem of doing something about 
school-community interaction raise such specific questions as 
the following: How does one help the mother of a kindergarten 

s 


‘While the individual pupil in the two participating junior high schools met 
with ten different teachers in the course of a week, hee were Fat as many as 
sixteen teachers responsible for teaching at least part of the members of the 
homeroom ip. 


*Harold Spears, op. cit., p. 52. 
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child who insists that the teacher tell her how to get Johnnie 
to eat his breakfast? How does the teacher work with the un- 
reasonable, the irate, or the interfering parent? How does one 
deal with the parent group that oversteps its bounds and at- 
tempts to take over the management of the school? 

‘An incident from Study records serves to illustrate teacher in- 
security. Teachers in one of the participating schools stated 
that lack of time prevented parent-teacher interaction. The 
Study, accepting this as a valid reason, offered to furnish substi- 
tutes for a number of teachers in the lower elementary grades 
so that they could hold conferences with individual parents or 
with parent groups. After discussing the idea at some length, 
the teachers gave the following reasons for refusing the help 
of substitutes and for not gding ahead with the proposed plans. 


Children might lose out in subject-matter while the t€ach- 
er is talking to parents. € 

Parents might not like it. 

It is too much work for teachers to get ready for the in- 
terviews. 

Parents might take more time than the teacher can give. 

It isn’t necessary to interview all parents, just those whose 
children are doing poor work. 

It might be tiresome to interview so many parents. 

Some parents have poor attitudes, so it would be a waste 


of time. 


Many similar incidents described in Study records would 
e teachers feel insecure when efforts 


eem to suggest that som 
ig the school 


are made to extend or deepen relationships between 
and community. 
Moreover, the administrator is not always confident that mod- 
ification in practices within a single school will oe on 
-all structure 
roval from the larger school system. The ih all. ge 
tends to limit the individual administrator $ authority an p 
‘make it appear that only the most superficial changes can be 
made within the in 


dividual school. To illustrate: A faculty 
work-group in one school, after reaching agreement concerning 
( 
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the system of reporting to parents regarding the child’s pro- 
gress in school, recommended changes which would have modi- 
fied slightly the existing pattern. Teachers and administrators 
approved the proposals. The supervising principal, however, 
disapproved, and the project was dropped. 

In some cases, however, proposals are not blocked by pres- 
sures outside the school but by decisions within the school. 
There are administrators who believe in limiting severely the 
extent of interaction between school and community. State- 
ments such as the following illustrate this point of view: 


The school shouldn't spend its time providing social ac- 
tivities for parents. 

I'll attend the first meeting of the Scouts (youth activi- 
ties sponsored by the parent organization), but no more. As 
ag administrator, I can’t spend my time doing such things. 

The mothers of the fourth-graders wanted to meet in 
discussion groups; but at the first meeting, only twenty of 
the mothers came. I told them this wasn’t enough to bother 
with, so we discontinued the idea. 


Parents, too, sometimes have misgivings about attempts to 
extend school-community interaction. Perhaps their experiences 
in such undertakings have not brought much satisfaction. They 
may have joined a parent-teacher organization and been in agree- 
ment with the laudable aims only to find that the purposes 
sometimes get lost in the organization. Tired but interested 
parents frequently sit through an hour’s business meeting to 
find that the speaker of the evening is to talk about the raising 
of orchids, a trip to Norway, or a convention recently attended. 
While all of this may be interesting or instructive, it may not 
meet the expectations of the parent, who simply wants to know 
how his youngster is getting along, what the teachers are like, 
or what the school is trying to do for his child. On other occa- 
sions, parents attend graduation exercises, Christmas programs, 
or music festivals. They meet several teachers only to find that 
these teachers do not know their children, 
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Some incidents suggest that there may be psychological blocks 
which have to be overcome before it is posible to establish 
friendly and rewarding relationships between school personnel 
and the parents. For example; a mother, after attending a meet 
ing in which there was informal discussion between teachers 
and parents, gave her spontaneous reaction: "The teachers are 
quite nice. They are just like other people. This is really a 
surprise to me.” Parents often admit such feelings, feelings 
caused, perhaps, by an unfortunate past experience which makes 
them uncomfortable in anticipating joint undertakings with 
members of a school staff. As one successful businessman re 
marked, “Every time I go into a school or enter a principal's 
office, I become tongue-tied and act like an immature young 
ster expecting to be punished.” 

It is small wonder that school staffs tend to become dis 
couraged when they anticipate major results from their efforts 
to extend school-community relations. : 


CONCLUSIONS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


Faculties in the participating schools would þe the frm to 
admit that only initial steps were taken toward the attainment 
of the high potential of the community-centered school, School 
and Study Staff members, alike, had to start where they were 
They explored possibilities, initiated plans, tried out procedures, 
learned as they went along, and evaluated their undertakings 
To their credit, the participating schools could identify certain 
specific changes which had in ee, re 
lationships during the interval of the Study years. 

isted as follows: 
ae banat in the number of class groups that went aa 
the community on field pn he at and an = i 
variety © n 
i ME in he alee of parents who came p Ae 
school to observe and to gain information about the ‘ 


program. 
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3- An increase in the number of small parent-teacher discus- 
sions or study groups. 

4. An increase in the number of parent-teacher organizations. 

5. A discernible change in the quality of relationships be- 
tween parents and the school personnel. In one school, for 
example, faculty responses on a questionnaire indicated almost 
unanimous agreement that relationships between the school and 
the community had improved significantly, 

6, An increase in the use of community resources within the 


7, An increase in the number of opportunities for pupils to 
discus school and community problems and to initiate action 


& The faculty, to interact intelligently and confidently with 
the community, needs to have its own house in order, This sug 
gems that each teacher needs to have some understanding of the 
total school program. It would not seem wise to launch out on 


concept of the community school as they become involved in a 
Procem of interaction with each other, as they sense a compul- 
ston to think through wha: they believe about education, as 
ACY Participate in decision-making regarding what needs to be 
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7. It appears that the response of parents is likely to be enthu- 
siastic when parent-teacher interaction centers around the child 
or on ways that schools and homes can work together to meet 
the needs of youth. 

8. In a large, departmentalized school, the organization may 
have to be modified, and the number of different teacher-pupil 
contacts reduced, to make it easier for the school personnel 
to engage with parents in the continuous study of problems of 
mutual concern. 

9. The nature of school-community interaction should be 
determined by the unique characteristics of the immediate com- 
munity of which the individual school is a part. 

10. Faculties using school-community interaction as a means 
of improving the citizenship of pupils will find that it is not 
easy to evaluate such improvement. It appears to be exceed- 
ingly difficult to set up indices—the decrease in the number 
of broken windows or cleaner alleys—which measure with any 
degree of validity the results of the program. The school staff 
must look at the total picture, all of the factors which influence 


the child and all of the changes which accrue. 
9 


PART 


Final Considerations 


A e 


If we could first know where we are and whither we are tending, we 


could better judge what to do and how to doit. è 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Conclusions and Observations 


I THE PRECEDING CHAPTERS the story of the attempts made in 
a number of public schools to develop an improved curriculum 
for citizenship has been told. During a four-year period school 
staffs and the Study Staff, cooperatively (1) examined school 
practices and programs to determine the degree to which they 
contributed to effective learning and living in the schodl, (2) 
developed and extended their own insights and abilities that 
they might be more skillful in promoting citizenship education 
and (3) initiated, tried, and evaluated methods and practices 
designed to promote effective citizenship in a democracy. 

In this cooperative venture, it appeared wise to start with 
the appraisal of specific practices and situations such as the 
student council, the homeroom-conference period, behavior in 
the lunchroom, and then attempt to evolve and evaluate the 
total school program. Conclusions and generalizations about 
the specific aspects of the program have been reported in the 
preceding chapters. Here, a number of over-all conclusions will 
be given to accent some of the general learnings and impres- 
sions about the total school approach to the improvement of 


citizenship. 
4 2 ed from a carefully controlled 


These conclusions are not deriv 
single variable type of research. To evaluate a total school pro- 
as found impossible. However, if evalua- 


is W. 
gram on such a basis was tc 
tion presupposes a definition of goals based on a detailed value 
system, if it pre-supposes the drawing upon many sources z 
evidence, qualitative or descriptive, that give some notion 0 
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the degree to which the objectives have been met, then it would 
appear that some general conclusions may be suggested. ‘These 
are based on data obtained from the summary reports of test- 
ing programs, from over 1,400 teacher questionnaires, from 
interviews with administrators and teachers, from the minutes 
of work-group conferences and hundreds of shorter meetings, 
from over 6,000 school-staff interaction records, from several 
typed volumes of anecdotes and interview materials kept by 
Study Staff members and on the ideas of Staff members which 
were crystallized during a four-year period of work in the 
cooperating schools. 


THE CONCERTED ATTEMPTS MADE BY THE PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 
TO IMPROVE PROGRAMS OF EDUCATIQN FOR CITIZENSHIP RESULTED 
IN IMPROVED HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS BUT NO APPRECIABLE GAIN 


9 
OR LOSS OCCURRED IN ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT. 
D 


In the opinion of a majority of the school staffs there was 
improvement in teacher-pupil relationships; in administrator- 
teacher relationships; in pupil-pupil relationships; in school- 
community relationships. 

Data obtained from pupils on adjustment study forms and 
questionnaires were conflicting and inconclusive. There was, 
however, a gradual decline in the number of problems checked 
by pupils on various problem check lists relating to the area 
of school. 

_The increase of activities in the schools to promote effective 
citizenship did not result in appreciable gain or loss in academic 
achievement. This was shown by data obtained from an exten- 
sive testing program carried on in June of each year, when 
children of the terminal grades were tested in reading, in work- 
study skills, and in areas relating to social studies. 


WIDESPREAD IMPROVEMENT OF A CURRICULUM FOR CITIZENSHIP 
WILL NOT OCCUR UNTIL A SCHOOL DEVELOPS A FRAME OF REFER- 
ENCE, A STATEMENT OF MEANS-ENDS RELATIONSHIPS. A SCHOOL 
FACULTY MUST IDENTIFY THE CITIZENSHIP GOALS THAT IT HOPES 


\ 
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TO REACH AND AGREE UPON THE MEANS TO BE USED TO ATTAIN 
THESE GOALS. — 


In four years of work in the participating schools substantial 
agreement about goals was reached and certain areas of empha- 
sis were identified by the schools as their program of citizenship 
education: understanding democracy; the student council as a 
laboratory for democratic living; activities focusing on the giving 
and receiving of service; skills—including planning, problem 
solving, and discussion; guidance; and the interaction of the 
school and the community. The establishment of the means- 
ends relationships came slowly in the participating schools. In 
fact, in four years only a beginning was made in evaluating the 
program as a total unified @ffort. 

From the experience of the Study it would appear that the 
crucial matter is the identification by a faculty of the ends 
desired and the selection of specific means designed to achieve 
these ends, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF A CURRICULUM WHICH FOSTERS AN UNDER- 
STANDING OF, AND BELIEF IN, DEMOCRACY DEPENDS UPON THE IDEN- 
TIFICATION, CLARIFICATION, AND TESTING IN CONCRETE SITUA- 
TIONS OF THE DEMOCRATIC IDEALS—THE SOCIAL GOALS—DICTATED 
BY THE BROADER SOCIETY. EMBODIED IN THESE IDEALS ARE A 
BELIEF IN THE SURPASSING WORTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL, CONCERN 
FOR THE GENERAL WELFARE, AND A BELIEF IN THE METHOD OF 
INTELLIGENCE. 


The concrete situations in which these ideals are tested in 
action include those that occur in planning, in problem-solv 
in discussion, in group work, and in service to others. 

No school which functions on an authoritarian philosophy 
and tradition is likely to produce the kind of atmosphere, the 
quality of living, that young people must experience before an 
understanding of, belief in, and commitment to democratic 
values can be fostered and developed. 


í 


ing, 
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IMPROVEMENT OF CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION DEPENDS UPON THE 
VALUES, INSIGHTS, SKILLS, AND ABILITIES OF THE SCHOOL STAFF— 
THE ADMINISTRATORS WHO HAVE OFFICIALLY DESIGNATED POSITIONS 
OF PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP AND THE TEACHERS WHO ARE THE 
GATEKEEPERS TO CHILDREN. 


Improvement in the behavior in the citizenship of children 
which the school can effect comes as a result of improved 
teacher-judgment in tailoring experiences to the needs of chil- 
dren as diagnosed and interpreted by the teacher. 

Assuming that basic changes needed to improve citizenship 
education in a school are determined by the beliefs of those in- 
itiating the changes, present methods used to influence the pre- 
vailing values and beliefs of teachers appear to be ineffective. 

The first step in any effort to improve the citizenship of 
pupils is the attempt made by the school staff to promote their 
own insights ahd competence, their self-growth. 


THE PATTERN FOR PROMOTING EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP, THE 
WAY OF WORKING, IS A CRUCIAL FACTOR. EFFECTIVE PATTERNS 
EMPHASIZE THE USE OF THE METHOD OF INTELLIGENCE IN PLAN- 
NING, IN ACTION, IN EVALUATION, AND IN REPLANNING; AND IN THE 


USE OF INTERACTION AND INVOLVEMENT IN UNIFYING VALUES AND 
BELIEFS. 


Personal interaction in a small group—in problem centered, 
self-disciplined, skilled work-groups is an effective means for 
bringing changes in the attitudes, beliefs, and values of the 
school staff. In such groups values may be examined, clarified, 
and changed. The group aids the individual to identify and 
to solve problems, to attain a broader perspective, and to ob- 
tan more pertinent data than his individual experience can 
supply. The group provides stimulation and supports the in- 
dividuab as he takes his thinking apart, rearranges his ideas, 
and senses the new relationships which build a more functional 
frame of reference, 

Over-all planning within the faculty group is desirable and 
necessary. It requires arrangement and organization which pro- 
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motes participation and interaction, and takes into account such 
details as securing effective communication; using the best evi- 
dence available for decision making; assuming individual re- 
sponsibility in group effort; and maintaining appropriate hu- 
man relationships. 

Action research methods provide an effective way of working. 
This implies that a faculty participates in the collection of 
data pertinent to a particular problem, in the analysis and inter- 
pretation of data, in the examination of the possible conse- 
quences of tentative action proposals, in the selection*of an ac- 
tion program, and in the subsequent evaluation and replanning. 


THE UTILIZATION OF THE SCHOOL BUILDING, OF THE SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION, OF THE SCHEDULE; OF THE EQUIPMENT, OF THE 
TEACHING MATERIALS AND RESOURCES ARE INSEPARABLY RELATED 
TO THE IMPROVEMENT OF CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION. . 


When the school staff has clarified its purposes 4nd has reached 
some agreement concerning the experiences which the school 
should provide in improving the citizenship of young people, it 
will examine and attempt to make changes in the schedule and 
organization, in equipment, materials, resourcese and in the 
utilization of the school building toward those ends. 

Exhorting teachers to work toward improving the curriculum 
without allowing changes in organizational details lowers teach- 
er morale and blocks possible ultimate improvement. 

Large schools, full teaching schedules, departmentalization 
of subject-matter, and teacher contacts with large numbers of 
pupils make it difficult, almost impossible, for school staffs to 
plan and work together, to take pupils into the community, to 
initiate home visits or parent conferences, to examine all the 
experiences provided by the school in terms of their impact on 
the individual child, and to promote cooperative and continu- 
ing working relationships with the parents and the community. 


THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL IS THE CRUCIAL UNIT IN ANY ORGAN- 
IZED, TOTAL-SCHOOL ATTEMPT TO EVOLVE CHANGE AND BRING IM- 
PROVEMENT IN A CURRICULUM FOR CITIZENSHIP. 
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When the final determination of the kinds of experiences that 
should be provided for children in a particular school is made by 
the school personnel, the interests, needs, and cultural back- 
grounds of the pupils can be taken into account; as a result the 
experiences provided will be realistic and meaningful. 

The concept “total school” implies that the school is an organ- 
ism, an organic unit. Extensive curriculum change is tanta- 
mount to a change in the culture of a school, in the faculty 
group codes, in the dynamic relationships within the school. 
While attempts to improve education for citizenship may start 
as a patching operation with those teachers who desire change 
and improvement, the time comes when all members of the 
school staff must clarify their goals, must develop some unity of 
thinking regarding all the experiemces provided for the chil- 
dren, Unless this step is taken, no widespread, deep, or lasting 
improvement will occur. 

Citizenship ediication is not something added to a curriculum, 
something to exhort children to do. It is not confined to a 
unit, a course, or a subject-matter area. It is not a fixed, crystal- 
lized program, but a continuing, dynamic function of the total 
school. It is part and parcel of the daily living in the school. 
A curriculum for citizenship thus provides a setting where chil- 
dren can experience the privileges and responsibilities of demo- 
cratic citizenship, can understand the practice of representative 
government, can participate in the solution of common prob- 
lems, can gain skill in cooperative action, can test the demo- 
cratic values in action, and can explore the human relation- 
ships involved in these activities. Such a curriculum necessi- 
tates total staff planning and total participation. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


A Look Ahead—Imblications and Suggestions 


A scHooL which really means business in its effofts to im- 
prove the education of its youth must develop its own program of 
citizenship education. Nevertheless, it would appear that the 
general conclusions reached in the Study carry implications 
which might be helpful. Th® suggestions and observations pre- 
sented in the following pages may offer some positive direction 
to school staffs, administrators, supervisors, and curriculum con- 
sultants, to superintendents and boards of education, and to 
teacher-education institutions who feel keenly their responsi- 
bility for improving the education of American youth. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE SCHOOL STAFF 


The development of an improved curriculum for citizenship 
depends largely upon the disposition of the school staff to be- 
lieve that learning experiences provided by the school may be 
improved; upon their willingness to expend a tremendous 
amount of time and energy in the undertaking; upon the skill 
with which the entire school staff plans and works together. 
The time for half-measures is past. Improving education for 
citizenship demands a unified effort. Making resource units, 
writing a course of study, developing a teaching manual, at- 
tending annual one-day institutes and the gmonthly one-hour 
faculty meeting, if sporadic and unrelated,Avill not suffice, Im- 
provement in citizenship will not come by directives @r edicts 
from experts, or by vaguely hoping that it will be a by-product 
and emerge as the overtones of good teaching. It should be 
envisioned as a slow and painful process of growth. 
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The Study recommends that: 


1. AS THE SCHOOL STAFF BEGIN TO PLAN TOGETHER, THEY 
SHOULD MAKE AN EFFORT TO IDENTIFY PROBLEMS, TO CLARIFY 
PURPOSES AND MEANS. TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS SHOULD 
INDICATE THE REAL, DOWN-TO-EARTH PROBLEMS OF CITIZENSHIP AS 
THEY SEE THEM. 


During an initial period of rather rambling exploration the 
school personnel should try to maintain a friendly, informal 


made to narrow the problems which require school-wide action, 
at least to establish some Priorities, so that the entire faculty 
can work on one problem at a time. The small problem-cen- 


OF WORKING. 


School staffs should work through and understand these ar- 
rangements. They should consider such questions as How can 
communication besfacilitated? How and by whom shall deci- 
sions be made? Wiat are the limits of authority in decision 


fort? What is the relationship of the small work-group to the 
total faculty? How can the small group be used to promote 
personal interaction, to change Purposes, beliefs, and values? 
If the school staff is large, it may be wise to Organize a repre- 
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sentative central-planning committee to coordinate and unify 
efforts. 

In addition to the technical problems of organization are 
those related to the tensions which arise as people work to- 
gether, tensions brought about by conflicts in values and be- 
liefs, and by differences in opinion about methods. These dif- 
ficulties should be anticipated, and some time should be de- 
voted to resolving them. Skill in group interaction, problem 
solving, and role analysis will help solve many of the human- 
relations problems as well as those involving group procedure. 

The pattern or way of working implies some discipline im- 
posed by genuine consent or inherent in the method adopted. 
One disciplined method which appears helpful may be described 
as action research. This inyolves the faculty in the collection, 
the analysis, and the interpretation of theory and data which 
serve to determine subsequent action programs. The discipline 
should avoid the acceptance of such patterns al “Someone will 
tell us what to do”; “It is our business to carry out prescribéd 
action and someone else will evaluate our efforts.” 


3. AS THE SCHOOL STAFF CONTINUES TO WORK, A BALANCE 
SHOULD BE MAINTAINED BETWEEN IMMEDIATE ACT#ON PROPOSALS 
AND LONG-TERM OR FINAL GOALS. 


Regardless of the way a school staff begins to improve citizen- 
ship education, ultimately they must face the task of getting 
some general agreement concerning broad goals which in turn 
are to be spelled out concretely in the content of instruction 
in school organization, in classroom practice, and in teacher- 
pupil relationships. They will need to identify certain areas 
of emphasis to serve as a tentative framewory in directing their 
activities. These areas may be designated a variety of terms 
but they will undoubtedly include such AApects as understand. 
ing of and belief in democratic valuf&; skills in democratic 
participation; the development of rdéwarding relationships in 
the school; the provision for meaningful and useful learning: 

- and school-community interaction. 5 
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4. THE SCHOOL FACULTY SHOULD ATTEMPT TO ACQUIRE SOME 
COMMON UNDERSTANDING OF THE MEANING OF DEMOCRACY AND 
SHOULD COME TO SOME AGREEMENTS ABOUT WHAT IT EXPECTS TO 
DO ABOUT TEACHING DEMOCRACY, 


Providing experiences for pupils which foster an understand- 
ing of democracy depends upon the teacher’s understanding of 
democracy and upon his ability to help pupils to identify, to 
clarify, and to test the democratic ideals in many concrete situa- 
tions in the classroom and throughout the school. Teachers 
should hefp pupils to evaluate these experiences and to general- 
ize on the. basis of the evaluation. Vague exhortation and dis- 
cussion often appear to be ineffective. In one school where the 
faculty set aside the homeroom period each Tuesday for the 
discussion of democratic citizenship?pupils promptly designated 
the day as “Holy Tuesday.” These difficulties may be avoided, 
in part, if the pupils themselves have the Opportunity to identify 
their own problems and concerns, if they share in planning some 
of the activities related to citizenship. 


5. THE SCHOOL STAFF SHOULD PROVIDE MANY OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR PUPILS TO LEARN AND TO PRACTICE THE SKILLS REQUIRED FOR 
® 
EFFECTIVE DEMOCRATIC PARTICIPATION. 


Problem-solving, planning, discussion, group work, and skill 
in human relationships are skills to be emphasized. The con- 
crete situations in which these skills can be learned and prac- 
ticed should include those which occur in the classroom, in the 
homeroom, in service groups, in the student council, and in 
other out-of-class activities. 

6. THE STAFF SHOULD ATTEMPT TO PROVIDE A SCHOOL SITUA- 
TION—AN ATMOSPHARE—WHICH CONTRIBUTES TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
IONSHIPS, 


The school facultyhould be disposed to accept children as 
they are, With all their xceptional abilities, shortcomings, and 
limitations, and should treate an atmosphere of warmth and 
friendliness, a situation in which young people are helped to 
understand and accept themselves and ultimately to understand 
and accept others. The achievement of these relationships re- 
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quires flexibility in classroom practices, the recognition of in- 

dividual differences, the provision for a wide variety of experi- 
ences, so that all children can contribute, can gain prestige and 
success. In their attempts to build wholesome relationships, 
the faculty should be as concerned about the happiness of young 
people as they are about their academic achievement, as con- 
scious of the teacher’s role in guidance as of his expertness in 
subject-matter. 


4. THE SCHOOL STAFF SHOULD WORK CLOSELY W{TH PARENTS 
AND WITH THE COMMUNITY IN EFFORTS TO DEVELOP A CURRICU- 
LUM FOR CITIZENSHIP. 

The staff should clarify their purposes and have some knowl- 
edge of the intere%ts, tradjtions, and power systems of the com- 
munity, in their attempt to work closely with parents in pro- 
viding for the grosvth and development of the echildten in 
their care. 


e 


8. Finally, a SCHOOL STAFF SHOULD BUILD A TOTAL PROGRAM TO 
IMPROVE THEIR PRODUCT. 

They should define their problems, develop a disciplined way 
of working, agree upon some points of emphasis¢in a curriculum 
for citizenship, identify a rather detailed sch}me of means-ends 
relationships. Eventually the total unified effort of the school 
must be judged by its product. > 


IMPLICATIONS FOR ADMINISTRATORS, 
SUPERVISORS, AND CURRICULUM CONSULTANTS 


The last several decades have brought changes and shifts in 
the theory and practice of school adminiggration and supervi- 
sion. There have been efforts to increasgteacher-participation 
in planning, in decision-making, and infpolicy determination. 
Administrators, supervisors, and currgulum workers are now 
inclined. to view supervision as an effgrt to promote ‘professional 
growth; to consider curriculum development not so much a 
function of supervisors in which teachers participate, as a teach- 
er function in which supervisors cooperate. This does not mean 
that leadership has been fe Leadership is exerted 
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through ideas that are useful, that are based on insight, that 
are related to a projected over-all theory and scheme for achiev- 
ing improvement. The Citizenship Study suggests some impli- 
cations for administrators and supervisors. 


1, ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS CAN HELP MATERIALLY BY 
SHOWING THAT THEY BELYEVE IMPROVEMENT IS POSSIBLE AND DE- 
SIRABLE, THEY GIVE EVIDENCE OF SUCH BELIEF WHEN THEY INVITE 
EFFORTS TO IMPROVE AND REITERATE THEIR APPROBATION OF AT- 
TEMPTS MADE IN PARTICULAR SCHOOLS TO IMPROVE THE. CURRICU- 
LUM, 

They should allow school staffs to question current beliefs 
and practices, to de-structure existing curriculum arrangements 
and organization, and to re-structure curriculum patterns on 
the basis of evidence obtained fron? study. They should en- 
courage teachers to use the method of intelligence in studying 
and improving cijizenship programs, in 1%king plans, ‘in carry- 
ing them into acpion, in evaluating, and in replanning. Adminis- 
trators should not merely give such procedures their blessings. 
They should participate in the various phases of the under- 
taking. 

2. THEY SHOULD FRANKLY ADMIT THAT SCHOOLS ARE DIFFERENT. 
THEIR ADMISSION ‘a LEAD TO THE APPROVAL, WITHIN A 
SCHOOL SYSTEM, @F DIFFERENCES IN TEACHING METHODS, MATER- 
IALS, ORGANIZATION, AND SERVICES PROVIDED. 

Recognition afd approval of differences between schools 
should not be inferpreted to mean that the school system should 
embrace conflicting sets of objectives, nor should these discourage 
efforts to have regulations, organization, and administrative 
procedures. It shor(d lead to flexibility in the interpretation of 
broad directives, to’ ‘he delegation of more curriculum respon- 
sibility to the indivi school principal and staff, and to the 
unremitting task of emoying only the most competent people 
for a particular school sit\ation. 


3. ADMINISTRATORS SHOU CAREFULLY AVOID ISOLATED, PAT- 
ENT SOLUTIONS TO SCHOOL PROBLEMS AND TO THE IMPROVEMENT 
OF CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION, 
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ild carefully scrutinize proposals for reducing class 

ising more library materials, providing and using 
al equipmen increasing teachers’ salaries, scheduling 
ses in American history, organizing student councils, 
g behavior cases, if any single one is proposed as 
cea, The acceptance Sf a simple, single causa- 
uld be avoided unless the evidence is complete. 
for improving education for citizenship 
d as part of and related to the gotal school 


DULD BE ENCOURAGED TO DEGENTRALIZE CONTROL IN 
M PLANNING TO MAKE IT POSSIBLE FOR THE SCHOOL 
FUNCTION AS $ CREATIVE UNIT, 

dual school should identify those problems of citi- 
ch are olweal concern and cons Å a foward their 


a total school. In this process t designation, of 
workers and consultants by narroW subject-matter 
reading, spelling, social studies, science, and arithmetic 
them to a rather minor rote in the curriculum devel- 
cess, Expertness in these areas showldgbe encouraged, 
in building the total school rogram is even 
nt if improvement of citizenshiphis the goal. 
school working on its own problems will need time 
ts to accomplish its ends. This is rtly an adminis- 
lem. While teachers should give time and energy 
ote the school’s program, administrators should urge 
ol system to do its share in the endeavor and to sug- 
' resources which will be needed. P 


iY SHOULD DEVELOP AN OVER-ALL 


SYSTEM AND AN INDIVIDUAL SCH 
| IMPROVEMENT, 


n workers, as a group, t dete 
the over-all program of in-seryi 
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for fostering programs of improvement at the local school level. 
To facilitate such action, administrators and curriculum 
workers, as a group, may need to explore the newer concepts 
of supervision, rethink their function, and practice to improve 
the skills of democratic leadership. * 
a | 


IMPLICATIONS FOR SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


From Study efforts come implications for boards of educa- 
tion and superintendents concerned with the product of the 
schools—the effective citizen. The implications are based on 
the assumption that boards and superintendents believe that 
improvement of schools is possible and desirable and that the 
public, if properly ioral will ulti mately, support a school’s 


program. , 


1, THEY SHOU“ BESIGN THE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM TO 
GIVE THE COMMUNITY A RATHER COMPLETE UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE SCHOOLS. aS 

They should promote a public relations program that goes 
beyond the locķ-je-have-done-well type of reporting. Reports 
should include tk achievements, potential possibilities, short- 
comings, and uvfinished business, as well as the plans for 
improvement. ‘T\pey should assume responsibility for inform- 
ing the public soithat a program of action undertaken in the 
school will be fostered and protected until an adequate evalua- 
tion is possible. * 


2. THEY SHOULD EARMARK A SIZEABLE SUM IN THE SCHOOL BUD- 
GET FOR PROMOTING,STAFF EDUCATION AND GROWTH. 

The budget allot.ygnt for the in-service education of school 
staffs should be regarayd as a service item. The money should 
be used for promoting workshops, conferences, problem-cen- 
tered work groups; for seturing consultants, professional books 
and materials; for financin) luncheon or dinner meetings and 
the school’s “coffee hour’; for visits to other school systems 
where promising practices may be observed; and for purchasing 
released time for school personnel so that they may participate 
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bievements, pote 
Psiness, 


